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DIAMOND 
ALKALIES 


58% Light Soda Ash 
58% Light Fluffy Soda Ash Diamond Soda Crystals 
76% Caustic Soda (Solid & Flake) 
Liquid Caustic Soda 


STANDARD 
SILICATES 


Silicate of Soda, Liquid 
Silicate of Soda, Glass Sodium Metasilicate 
Silicated Alkalies 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY, prrrssurcu, Pa., and EVERYWHERE 





FULD SELLS JOBBERS ONLY! @ FULD MAKES IT FOR THE LEADERS 


° 2444 East 8th Street, Los Angeles, California 


702 South Wolfe Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


Liquid Soaps, Floor Seals, Floor Treatments, Deodorant Blocks, Liquid Deodorants, 
Powdered Waxes, Oil Soaps, Liquid Cleaners, Disinfectants, Insecticides, Metal Polishes, Furniture Polishes, Deodorant Block Holders. Soap Dispensers 


3 


Plumbing Specialties, Special Cleaners, Self-Polishing Woxes, 
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© From American forests come these domestic products to help 
replace Rosemary, Siberian Pine Needle Oil, Thyme and Spike. 


All of these products are available, of high purity, constant of 












odor and stable in price. 













ISUBORNYL ACETATE, $.80 Ib.*A true pine needle self odor as well as a 


valuable piquant ester for use in compounds. It is stable in soap and 






especially useful as a deodorant in sanitary specialties. 





ISOBORNEOL, $.90 Ib.* Crystalline fixative of rich, deep odor which is a 


component of the odors of natural rosemary, spike, eucalyptus, thyme 






and other oils. 







DIPENTENE S.0., $.15 th.* A sweet terpene produced in the Terpineol syn 


thesis, useful in any compound simulating natural oils. 






TERPENOL A3N, $.20 Ib.* Contains high proportion of oxygenated ter 


penes of a wide range of volatilities; hence, can be used like an essential 






oil by itself or in a compound. Blends with oil of thyme. 





TERPINOLENE 4-4, $.22 th.* Contain many of the ingredients of eucalyptus 
TERPINOLENE 2-2, $.18 th.* oil. Blend with Camphor Sassafrassy oil. 


* Drum lot prices, F.O.B. New Brunswick, N. ] 
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Aromatics 


E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY (INC.), ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
DEPARTMENT, AROMATICS DIVISION, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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..-10 The Man Who Needs Down-to-Earth 
Information On Handling Caustic Soda! 


If you are a technician or 


“taking over” an assignment which 


plant operator who is now 


necessitates a more specific knowledge 
of Caustic Soda than you previously 
required, then write today for Solvay 
Technical Service Bulletin No. 6. 
This bulletin contains time-saving, 
factual information from which all 
sales talk has been eliminated. It is 
full of important tables, charts and 
other data on the handling of Caustic 


Soda. It is information which goes 


straight to the point...helps you 
improve efficiency, reduce man hours 
and increase production speed. 
Solvay Technical Service Bulletin 
No. 6 on Liquid Caustic Soda is one 
of the series of Solvay Bulletins which 
are constantly being revised on the 


basis of new findings. For years this 


SOLVAY 
If you don't us¢ C austic A 
Soda, then send for any 
the O THE B 
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40 RECTOR STREET 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
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technical literature has had the recog- 
nition of plant operators, engineers 
and scholars who realize that such 
vital operations data concerning al- 
kalies can only originate out of the 
breadth of accumulated experience 
Solvay has gained as America’s oldest 


and largest manufacturer of alkalies. 


SALES CORPORATION 


d Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


NEW YORK, W.Y. 


© Cincinnati * Cleveland ¢ Detrort 
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New U.S.I. Product 
Now Available for 
Experimental Work 


Ethyl Sodium Acetone-Oxalate 
Displays Interesting Reactions 


Ethyl sodium acetone-oxalate is now avail- 
able from U.S.I. in small quantities for ex- 
perimental investigation of the potentiality of 
this interesting and reactive chemical. 

Compound has the formula: 

CH,COCH=C(ONa) COOC,H, 

Among the known applications of ethyl so- 
dium acetone-oxalate, it may be readily con- 
densed to symmetrical hydroxytoluic acid, 
C,H,COOH (1) OH (3) CH, (5). 

Another of its possible reactions is with 
phenylhydrazine to give phenylpyrazolecar- 
boxylic ester. 

U.S.L. invites inquiries on this unusual chem- 
ical, which can be produced commercially if 
demand develops. 


This glass model of a distillation column is used 
in U.S.1.'s laboratories to aid in studying processes 
that take place in an actual production unit. 


Quinine May Be Omitted 
From N.F. Preparations 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—In order to con- 
serve quinine stocks, the National Formulary 
has issued an interim revision, permitting 
manufacturers and pharmacists to omit qui- 
nine from certain preparations. To replace 
Elixir Iron Quinine and Strychnine Phos- 
phates, two new formulas have been issued for 
Elixir Iron and Strychnine and Elixir Iron and 
Strychnine Phosphates. 


U.S.I.’s Chicago Office 
Moves to New Quarters 


The Chicago Sales Office of U.S.I. is now 
located in new and more convenient quarters 
at 624 South Michigan Avenue. 


Carbon Dioxide Safeguards 
Planes, Ships, and Plants 


Liquid Form Extensively Used to Prevent and Extinguish Fires 
And as a Means of Inflating Life Belts, Jackets, and Rafts 


Carbon dioxide, widely familiar as a means of supplying sparkle and palat- 


ability of carbonated beverages, 


and in its solid form as a highly efficient 


refrigerant, is finding constantly increasing utility in safeguarding the produc- 


tion and operation of war equipment, 





U.S.1. Consolidates Its 


Two News Advertisements 


Effective with this issue, U.S.I.’s two 
monthly news-type advertisements, U.S.I. 
Cuemicat News and U.S.I. ALcoHOL 
News, will be combined into a single ad- 
vertisement, which will be known as U.S.I. 
CuemicaL News. This advertisement will 
be printed on the characteristic blue stock 
already familiar to readers of U.S.I. 
Cuemicat News, and will appear in all 
publications in which either of the adver- 
tisements has appeared in the past. 

This step has been taken in recognition 
of the growing interrelationship among the 
various phases of the chemical and chem- 
ical-consuming industries. It is hoped that 
the combined advertisement will provide 
more effective news coverage of these in- 
dustries, together with the proper balance 
among the interests of its readers. 














Inquiries Invited on Many 
Synthetic Organic Chemicals 


Inquiries are invited by a chemical manu- 
facturer relative to the production of synthetic 
organic chemicals, such as the halides, ethers, 
esters, acetals, etc., of the following hydroxy 
compounds: glycerine, trimethylene glycol, 
allyl alcohol, ethanol, and other common al- 
cohols; as well as derivatives of acetylene, 
ethylene, and propylene. 

U.S.I. will gladly refer inquiries on these 
chemicals to the manufacturer. 





yarticularly airplanes and ships, where 
its properties are especially valuable in the 
prevention or extinguishing of fires. 

Carbon dioxide is readily recovered as a 
by-product of alcohol manufacture, and after 
cleansing and purifying, it is liquefied by com- 
pressing and cooling, after which it is filled 
into cylinders or made into the solid form 
(“DRY-ICE”). 

Carbon dioxide as a liquid can exist only 
under pressure. When the pressure is released, 
it boils off rapidly into the gaseous form and 
snow, the snow being formed by self-refrigera- 
tion from the expanding gas. 


Use in Fire-Fighting 

Fires, particularly those of paint, lacquer, 
grease, oil, gasoline, alcohol, or electrical 
origin, are most effectively put out with car- 
bon dioxide. The liquid carbon dioxide is dis- 
charged from a siphon cylinder through a flex- 
ible hose and nozzle directly on the fire. The 
gas acts as a blanket between the fire and the 
surrounding air, and the fire is smothered by 
lack of oxygen. In addition, the carbonic snow 
and extremely cold gas cool the fire below the 
ignition point. 

Airplane engines are protected in this way 
by carbon dioxide systems. Carbon dioxide 
released in the engine housing immediately 
extinguishes any fires resulting from leaky oil 
or gasoline lines. Planes on the ground can 
also be protected against fire in this way. 
Crash trucks equipped with a battery of cy]l- 
inders can discharge sufficient carbon dioxide 
to envelop an entire burning plane. 

Gasoline tanks are protected against fire or 
explosion on combat planes by flooding the 
space above the gasoline with carbon dioxide, 

(Continued on next page) 


(Left) In solid form ("'DRY-ICE"') carbon dioxide is extensively used for refrigeration purposes. 
(Right) Liquid carbon dioxide is employed to good advantage in extinguishing fires, particularly in 
cases where water cannot be successfully employed. 
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Acetone Used as Solvent 
In Process for Molding 


Of Colloidal Materials 


PARIS, France — Cellulose ethers, syn- 
thetic resins, and other colloidal materials 
can be molded inexpensively by a new process 
involving the use of acetone, it is claimed in 
a patent granted to two inventors here. 

In general, the procedure consists in pre- 
paring a mixture consisting of two phases: 
a more or less viscous solution of the col- 
loidal material in a volatile solvent, such as 
acetone; and grains which are in a state of 
incipient dissolution by the solvent. 

When such a mixture is poured into molds, 
the liquid part is said to turn quickly into a 
gel, as a result of the presence of the imper- 
fectly dissolved grains, which absorb the sol- 
vent. The process is described as being espe- 
cially adaptable to the molding of hollow 
objects, whether translucent, transparent, or 
opaque. 

Drying is very even, according to the patent, 
and the finished objects closely reproduce the 
shape of the mold. Molds may be made of in- 
expensive materials, such as plaster, if de- 
sired. 


Polymerized Alcohols 
Yield Pour Depressors 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Lower aliphatic alco- 
hols can be polymerized by Friedel-Crafts 
catalysts to form effective pour depressors for 
waxy lubricating oils. The polymerization 
products are useful also for reducing the wax 
content of waxy oils. 

This discovery has been made by two in- 
ventors here, who have received a patent on 
the polymerization products. Typical examples 
of alcohols which can be used include ethanol, 
butanol, and amyl alcohol. 


Ethanol Protects Viscose 
Yarns During Mercerizing 


The textile industry has found ethanol use- 
ful in protecting regenerated cellulose yarns, 
such as viscose, in combinations with cotton 
which is to be mercerized. The addition of one 
gallon of ethanol or Sorox (U.S.I.’s ethanol- 
type solvent) to 100 gallons of the mercerizing 
caustic liquor has the effect of preserving the 
luster and tensile strength of the viscose, it is 


reported. 
LU ” "5 + 
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ALCOHOLS 


Ethanol! |‘ Ethyl! Alcohol 
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Casein Product Dilutable 
With Organic Solvents 


BAINBRIDGE, N. Y.—A casein product 
in solution form can be diluted with organic 
solvents, such as ethanol, acetone, and ethyl- 
ene glycol, without coagulating, it is an- 
nounced by a manufacturer here. Because 
films of the material have good flexibility and 
resistance to water and grease, maker sug- 
gests its use as a shellac substitute, top coat- 
ing, greaseproofing material, ink vehicle, wood 
sealer, impregnant, and similar applications. 


Uses of Carbon Dioxide 
(Continued from previous page) 
thus forcing out the air normally present. The 
tanks thus protected cannot be set on fire even 
if struck by bullets. 
Shipboard Uses 

Carbon dioxide fire-fighting systems are in- 
stalled on Navy vessels to protect electrical 
installations, engines, and inflammable mate- 
rials. These systems usually operate automati- 
cally at a fixed maximum temperature and for 
a rapid rate of temperature rise. Fires in any 
shipboard area protected by carbon dioxide 
can be extinguished in a few seconds, as the 
released gas quickly reaches into every nook 
and corner. 

Carbon dioxide systems are also used to 
good advantage in the prevention of fires in 
production plants, particularly where inflam- 
mable materials are involved. 

Inflated Appliances 

Appliances inflated with carbon dioxide 
have proved to be excellent life-saving devices 
at sea. Life belts, for example, can be quickly 
inflated when needed by pulling a small cord 
attached to the end of a lever arm, puncturing 
a small carbon dioxide bulb. Inflatable life- 
saving jackets operate on the same principle, 
which is also applied in rubber life rafts. 
These rafts can be rolled up to occupy little 
space, so that they can be conveniently stored 
on an airplane, for example. Rubber bags in- 
flated with carbon dioxide are used to enable 
planes to float on the sea in case of an emer- 
gency landing. 

A novel application for carbon dioxide is 
its use for bullet propulsion in practice guns. 
The bullet is forced out of the gun by the 
pressure of the carbon dioxide as it expands. 
This use in practice guns permits saving gun- 
powder for actual combat purposes. 


Liquid and solid carbon dioxide is manufactured 
by U.S.1. and distributed by Pure Carbonic, In- 


corporated. 
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| TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 








Further information on these items 
may be obtained by writing to U.S.1. 


A stripping lacquer con be applied to the surface 
of metal or ceramics to protect finish and pre- 
vent scratches or grease marks, according to the 
manufacturer. Lacquer forms film that is almost 
completely transparent, permitting visual inspec- 
tion of covered part. It can be readily peeled off 
and dissolved for re-use, it is claimed. (No. 600) 
US| 

A soap antioxidant is now being produced from 
raw materials that are available in ample quan 
tities, it has been announced. It is described as 
a light gray powder that does not affect soap 
color, odor, or other properties. It may be in 
troduced in the form of an alcoholic solution 


USI (No. 601) 


A layout stain can be used on brass, copper, 
steel, aluminum, and other metals, contains no 
acids or corrosive ingredients, according to the 
manufacturer. Its use is said to relieve eye strain 
and assist the workman in following layout ac- 


curately. (No. 602) 
US| 


A protective cream is scid to be compounded es- 
pecially to protect the skin from the action of 
arsenic, lead, and their compounds. When ap- 
plied, it forms a thin, invisible film, which can 
be removed with soap and water. (No. 603) 
US! 

A liquid glue is said to be free from objection- 
able odor, and to be useful for reinforcing weaker 
adhesives in the manufacture of coated or 
gummed paper, finishing textiles, shoe opera- 
tions, and other applications. (No. 604) 


Rapid filter media for viscous liquids, such as lac- 
quers or varnishes, are formed directly from 
carded cotton web without weaving, by bonding 
the fibers onto a gauze backing. Filters ore said 
to be low in cost, and are discarded after use 
Used in front of filter paper, they greatly in- 
crease length of cycle, it is claimed. (No. 605) 
| 

A novel tinless container for creams, ointments, 
and pastes is said to permit exhausting of con- 
tents by turning top portion of tube. Tube is de- 
scribed as sufficiently firm to eliminate need for 
carton, and as adaptable to present tube-filling 
machinery. (No. 606) 

US| 


A pure alkyd resin is designed specifically to meet 
the requirements of Holabird Quartermaster De- 
pot Specification HQD-ES No. 680, it is reported. 
Resin is said to give the necessary balance among 
drying time, flexibility, resistance, and low final 
paint cost. (No. 607) 

| 


A new fluorophotometer is described as a com- 
plete self-contained model, especially designed 
to accelerate routine work in the determination 
of vitamins and minerals. It eliminates the ampli- 
fier and stabilizer incorporated in other models, 
and uses a simple electrical circuit. (No. 608) 


A midget pump for handling hot liquids up to 500° 
F. is reported to have many industrial, pilot 
plant, and laboratory applications. Maximum 
pressure is 2] pounds per squore inch, and 
maximum volume 72 gallons per minute. Pump is 
powered by a 1/20 HP motor. (No. 609) 
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Countless Miles of Floors 
ARE MAINTAINED 


BY “BEAMAX . 





YEARS OF USER-SATISFACTION 
ARE BEHIND THIS PRODUCT 


“BEAMAX”™ is well known to thousands 
of users as a lustrous-drying Liquid Wax 
that always delivers full value, Eco- 
nomical—because a thin coat dries in a 
few minutes to a hard, lustrous beau- 
tiful finish, without polishing. It smooths 
itself. All types of floors—including rub- 


ber, wood, linoleum, rubber tile, asphalt 
tile, mastic, terrazzo and cement — are 
easily kept clean by sweeping or using 
a dry mop, “BEAMAX” will not solidify 
in storage. It has no unpleasant odor. 
Samples and prices of “BEAMAX™” will 
be sent to you on request. 


THE DAVIES-YOUNG SOAP COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 





















































AMERICAN 
DISTILLED 
OILS 
a 


PRODUCED 
AT OUR 


BROOKLYN FACTORY 


CLOVES BLACK PEPPER CUBEBS 
NUTMEGS PATCHOULY CARDAMOM OPOPONAX PIMENTO 
SANDALWOOD CELERY OLIBANUM 


also 
LINALOOL CITRAL EUGENOL 


RESIN LIQUIDS 


BENZOIN OLIBANUM BALSAM PERU 
LABDANUM MACE BALSAM TOLU 
OPOPONAX STYRAX TONKA 











427 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCHES - CHICAGO -SAN FRANCISCO -MONTREAL 


REPRESENTATIVES: ST. LOUIS—PHILADELPHIA 


Essential Oils @ Aromatic Chemicals ESTABLISHED 1885 Perfume Materials @ Colors 
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ITS N EW. ee AND IT’S 
_ ey OUT-SELLING 


ORDINARY DEODORANT BLOCS 


21 1 | 











@ Our bloc perfumers were searching for a new fragrance. One that nobody 
eise has—or can copy. They came up with SKYWAY . .. it sniffed elegant. 
But we kept our fingers crossed . . . till 13 jobbers took it out and sold it 
on fragrance alone . . . no sales talk—no price quibbling. Now SKYWAY 
is out-seiling the old standbys 2'2 to 1. . . all sizes and shapes. Clip 
coupon for sample. 














HYSAN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
58 E. Cullerton St., Chicago 


Send sample and prices of your New 
Deodorant Bloc, SKYWAY. 


Firm . 
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Manufacturers of AROMATIC CHEMICALS, NATURAL DERIVATIVES, PERFUME AND FLAVOR OILS 
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Replace imported vegetable oils with clean, uniform, 


HERCULES WOOD ROSINS 


As the shortage of imported vege- 
table oils grows acute, more and 
more Hercules Wood Rosin and 
rosin derivatives are going into soaps of 


all kinds. 


The preference for Hercules Rosins is based 
largely on superior cleanliness and uni- 
formity, which result from processing in 


large, modern plants where chemical and 


NAVAL 


STORES 


physical properties are always under ac- 


curate control. 


The highly-refined grades run from G to 


WG inclusive on the U. S. Standard Scale. 


Tell us the kind of soap in which you wish 
to replace vegetabie oils with rosins, and 
we will give you experience-data that should 


prove helpful. 


DEPARTMENT 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


961 MARKET STREET ° 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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The master key 


perfumers, chemists and re- 


Should your organization find its capacity for 
production handicapped by shortages in certain 
basic perfume materials, Givaudan may be able 
to offer helpful assistance on your manufactur- 
ing problems. For Givaudan has contributed 
to the success of many of the most popular and 
original toilet preparations. 

Whether your line embraces soaps, shaving 
cream, toilet water, cosmetics or perfumes, our 
knowledge should prove valuable to you now. 
Our background has been unusually broad, and 


NG 


N 


our personnel 
search staff—is experienced in developing aro- 
matics for all types of products. 

In seeking a satisfactory solution to today’s 
problem of producing toiletries of merit, in the 
absence of materials formerly employed, this 
experience of Givaudan-Delawanna may be the 
Master Key you require, complementing your 
own creative skill. Why not consult us? We'll 
be glad to help in the development of products 


worthy of your name. 


IVAUDAN-DELAWANNA, INC. 


NE W YORE, N. Y. 





COLUMBIA CHEMICALS 


ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 

SODA ASH + CAUSTIC SODA «+ SODIUM 

BICARBONATE + LIQUID CHLORINE « SILENE* 

CALCIUM CHLORIDE + SODA BRIQUETTES 

MODIFIED SODAS « CAUSTIC ASH * PHOSFLAKE 

CALCENE* * CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE 


“Precipitated Calcium Silicate  **Precipitoted Calcium Carbonate 
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PITTSBURGH 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


CHICAGO « BOSTON « ST. LOUIS « PITTSBURGH « CINCINNATI! 


CLEVELAND + MINNEAPOLIS + PHILADELPHIA « CHARLOTTE 
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WITH BUT ONE PURPOSE 


Our first and only job now is to win the war. The 
effort of every American should be directed to that 
accomplishment. If van Ameringen-Haebler, Inc. can 
best serve this purpose by the continuation of our 
normal business, we shall do that to the best of our 
ability. If we find that we can serve our country 
better by devoting the facilities of our plants 
and laboratories to defense production we are 


ready and eager to do so as quickly as possible. 


vAN AmERINGEN-Haes ter, INc. 


315 FOURTH AVE. ° NEW YORK CITY 
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2 Cut costs 
in soap pressing? 


EDUCE costs by cutting out 
waste ... imperfectly pressed 


soap is an unnecessary waste today 
. .. old model soap presses mean 
imperfect pressing and much re- 
milling and repressing ... they 
mean stopping the production line 
while the dies are cleaned . . . they 
mean greater wear and tear on dies 
and more frequent replacement... 
they may mean loss of sales be- 
cause your soap does not have the 
bright finish and clean impression 
of competitive soaps ... but by 
replacing your old, worn presses 


JONES 


Toggle Operated 


PRESSES 


you can reduce pressing costs by 
long uninterrupted runs and elim- 
ination of frequent die cleaning... 
perfect pressing the first time, no 
remilling, repressing, or worse yet, 
rejections . . . the long, toggle 
stroke of the new Jones Presses 





Type ET Toilet Soap Press 


insures clean, sharp, bright soap, a 
better all-around cake of soap... 
and this is why so many progress- 
ive soap manufacturers have re- 
placed their old presses with NEW 


JONES TOGGLE PRESSES 


R.A. JONES & COMPANY. Ine. 


P. O. BOX 485 CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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, to its promise to the soap 
industry that it would seek a quick means of 
relief from the price squeeze in which the 
industry found itself as the result of the 
establishment of ceiling prices, the OPA 
“rolled back’”’ the price for inedible tallow 
one cent per pound. This will afford some 
much-needed relief to many soap manufac- 
turers, particularly those units producing 
regular laundry and toilet soaps. This, of 
course, represents the bulk of soap produc- 
tion of the country. But to others, the “‘roll- 
back” of tallow prices will have little or no 
effect, and they will still find themselves in 
hot water, will still face ceiling prices for 
their soaps disproportionate to fat and oil 
costs. 

Irrespective of the effect or lack of effect 
of this move to relieve the pressure on all 
units of the soap industry, the OPA is to be 
commended for the promptness of its in- 
vestigation and action. We feel certain that 
where other situations continue to exist and 
which have been termed inequitable,—the 
ceiling on crude glycerine, for example, 
and the plight of some manufacturer of 
speciaity soap products,—that they will also 
receive consideration by the OPA in the 
near future. 


Y 


as sales dropped 15.8 per cent 
during the second quarter of 1942 as com- 
pared with the same period of 1941. But 
so great were the sales of soap for the first 
quarter of 1942,—the greatest in history,— 
that figures for the first six months of this 
year showed an increase of 8.1 per cent over 
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the first half of 1941 in spite of the severe 
second-quarter slump this year. 

These figures from the Association of 
American Soap & Glycerine Producers,— 
particularly the sharp decline for the April- 
June period,—were no great surprise to 
soapers. To some, the news was com- 
forting in that it confirmed the hope that 
their competitors, as well as they, had been 
taking it on the chin. And, with price ceil- 
ings and all that, it will probably be many 
a day before we see soap sales again match 
the first quarter of 1942. 


Y 


A\. SEEMS to have become cus- 
tom in the matter of governmental regula- 
tion, soap products are Number One on the 
list in the issuance of Commodity Practices 
Regulations by the OPA. Boiled down into 
plain street English, in order that the Ameri- 
can public may not be gypped by the soap 
industry in the matter of soap quantity and 
quality, all soap products were frozen on 
July 17 as to size of cake or package, and as 
to quality or “serviceability” of the product. 
Included in this quality definition is the 
problem of lather. 

The reason for this freezing order is ex- 
plained in a statement by Leon Henderson, 
Administrator of the OPA: “Unlimited free- 
dom to change the weight and quality of 
household soap thus increases the possi- 
bility of evasion of the maximum prices 
established by the general maximum price 
regulation.”” In other words, if soapers are 
so inclined it would be easy for them to 
circumvent the price regulations under the 
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guise of changing package size or shape or 
by loading up their soaps with fillers or 
by some other means. He sees sharp com- 
petition in the industry encouraging some 
manufacturers to use trickery to gain an 
advantage, and notes that this may force a 
similar action by their competitors. 

Under present ceiling prices, the lot of 
most soapers is not going to be easy even 
though there has been a roll-back in some 
fat prices. Freezing of soap cake and pack- 
age sizes may not entail too much hardship, 
but the fixation of serviceability may bring 
any number of problems. The shortage of 
coconut oil alone is quite significant here. 
In spite of the fact that several soapers con- 
tend they have licked the coconut-lather 
problem, we note soaps are now coming 
through to consuming channels lacking the 
lather quality and quantity to which we 
have been accustomed in the past. If this 
is the standard of lather to be taken as of 
July 17, well and good. If not, we feel that 
the problem is going to be a tough one, 
both for the soap industry and the OPA. 
And suppose there develops an acute short- 
age of other raw materials necessary to 
maintain a status quo in soap quality? What 
happens then? 

For the enforcement of this latest regula- 
tion imposed upon soap manufacturers, we 
fear that it will require a staff of master- 
minds plus a crystal ball or two. And it 
might not be surprising to see some manu- 
facturers withdraw certain products from 
the market for the duration. 


YS 


Por being rather pessimistic in 
our editorial comments last month in regard 
to the possible success of the household 
grease collection campaign, we have been 
taken to task by several soapers. After read- 
ing the evidence filed against us, particular- 
ly in regard to the success of the campaign 
in Chicago, we begin to feel that may be the 
ultimate aim of the campaign,—a quarter- 
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billion pounds of grease per year,—may be 
attained. 

That the quantity collected thus far has 
exceeded expectations of the campaign’s 
sponsors, might still be answered by initial 
enthusiasm while the heat of newspaper 
publicity has been on at full blast. But the 
experience in Chicago over a six months 
period would indicate otherwise. In that 
city, the grease collections have grown 
steadily. Surprising indeed has been the 
quality of the grease collected thus far, be- 
ing unusually light in color and low in for- 
eign matter. Frankly, we had in mind that 
the quality itself would not arouse too much 
enthusiasm among the renderers. On this 
count, we have been wrong also. But right 
or wrong, let there be no mistake in regard 
to our attitude toward this entire grease col- 
lection plan,—we are for it one hundred per 
cent and intend to do everything possible 
which we can to aid its complete success. 


ay a § 


\WY ate we are on the subject 


of things for manufacturers and others to 
worry about, let us take a look at the man- 
power situation. A year ago, raw material 
shortages were worry No. 1,—but industry 
has been quick to solve many of these prob- 
lems except perhaps in the case of some basic 
items, such, for example, as metals. Today, 
inability to hire workmen with proper qual- 
ifications has become acute, and is likely to 
become more acute as the number of work- 
ers available for employment grows steadily 
smaller. Plants working directly on war 
materials continue to draw workers from 
other lines by the simple expedient of offer- 
ing higher wages. The march of men to the 
armed forces is a one-way trek as far as the 
present labor situation is concerned,—and 
once a man is in the Army, he ceases to be a 
workman for the duration. So quite obvi- 
ously, man power has become our No. | 
problem. Rather fortunately for the soap 
industry today, its labor needs are small 
compared to most industries of equal dollar 
volume. 
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VEGETABLE OILS 


ABASSU oil is not the only 
high lauric acid oil produced 
in North Brazil. 
oil has definite possibilities as respects 
a future large supply, but since the 
nuts from which it is made come from 
the Amazon Valley, no production in 


Murumuru 


excess of a few thousand tons a year 
can be anticipated for the present. The 
labor problem is the chief impediment 
to the harvesting of a larger volume 
of murumuru nuts. The nuts present 
no difficulty in cracking, their shells 
The Brazilians 


mechanical 


being relatively thin. 
have several types of 
crackers which do the work efficiently. 

Ucuuba tallow, while possessing 
only about 12.6 per cent lauric acid 
content, is nevertheless of interest as 
it has a myristic acid content of in ex- 
cess of 63 per cent. It should, there- 
fore, be useful for some of the same 
purposes for which the higher lauric 
acid oils are employed. The method of 
harvesting this seed is interesting. The 
ucuuba tree grows along the Amazon 
and its tributaries in areas subject to 
inundation. Its small spheroid shaped 
seeds fall to the ground and remain 
there until the rainy season. Since the 
seeds float readily, the rising waters 
pick them up and away they move 
downstream where women and chil- 
dren dip them out with strainer like 
devices attached to the ends of poles. 
Four to five thousand tons per year are 
normally gathered, although the crop 
for the current year seems to have been 
a failure. Supplies which the crushers 
at Belem had on hand were quite 
limited. 

The Amazon Valley is the 
source of other oilseeds and nuts, such 
as andiroba, pracaxi and curua palm 
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BRAZIL 


by foln B. Gordon 


kernels, the latter yielding an oil high 
in lauric acid. Volume of production 
is small, however, and will remain so 
until labor is available to harvest these 
and numerous other oilseeds in this vast 
oilseed storehouse of nature. 








Copies of the official report of 
the United States Vegetable Oil 
Mission to Brazil will shortly be 
released by the Office of the In- 
ter-American Development Com- 
mission, Room 7898C, Commerce 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
Soap makers interested in fur- 
ther details concerning the pos- 
sible future contribution which 
Brazil may make to supplying 
American fat and oil needs may 
secure copies of the report by 
writing to the Commission. 








Tucum nuts, mainly the prod- 
uct of the State of Piaui, produce an 
excellent high lauric acid oil with an 
unusually high melting point, but this 
dry area palm is not found in dense 
stands as is the babassu. Practically all 
the kernels produced are now exported 
and present exports of around six 
thousand tons per year cannot be ma- 
terially increased. 

Ceara, the next state down the 
coast, is the oiticica and carnauba palm 
state. It is in the dry, semi-arid region 
of north Brazil, which has its beginning 
in Piaui and extends well on down into 
Bahia. The U. S. Vegetable Oil Mis- 


sion went through this section by auto- 
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mobile and the sight of the big green 
Oiticica trees was always welcome in 
these areas where vegetation is apt to 
be sparse. 

The oilseed crushing plants of 
Fortaleza, the capital of Ceara, com- 
pare very favorably with crushing 
plants in the United States. Most of 
these plants, because they are working 
principally with a high-priced oilseed, 
oiticica, utilize both expeller and sol- 
vent extraction equipment. The oiticica 
crop being a failure this year, the oil 
mills of Ceara are now working mainly 
on cottonseed and castor beans. 

The oil mills of the State of 
Rio Grande do Norte and Paraiba work 
mainly on cottonseed along with some 
oiticica seed. Paraiba has at Cabedelo, 
the port of Joao Pessoa, its capital, the 
only bulk loading facilities for vege- 
table ails to be found in north Brazil. 
The equipment belongs to the firm of 
S/A Industrias Reunidas F. Matarazza 
and is used for shipments of bulk cot- 
tonseed oil, which move principally to 
the United States. Oilseeds crushers in 
the State of Pernambuco mainly crush 
cottonseed and castor beans along with 
small quantities of babassu kernels and 
ucuuba seed, which they bring down 
the coast from Maranhao and Belem. 

At Racife, the capital of Per- 
nambuco, there are four soap factories. 
Although the Vegetable Oil Mission 
had inspected numerous soap factories 
all through the north of Brazil, two 
of the soap factories at Recife were the 
first we encountered which were re- 
covering glycerine. Neither of them 
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Ouricuri palms, source of ouricuri wax and kernels, have distinctive flat 


appearance. 


refine glycerine but ship their crude 
to refineries at Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo. Only 17 soap factories in Brazil 
recover glycerine and the total pro- 
duction for all Brazil is only about 
1,500 tons. 

In a soap making plant at 
Recife the Vegetable Oil Mission re- 
ceived one of the real surprises of its 
trip. On passing through the soap 
plant we saw slabs of soap obviously 
made from unbleached palm oil. When 
asked where he purchased this palm 
oil the soap maker advised us that he 


The small stalks of nuts may be seen on ouricuri palms 
both at left and right side in picture. 


had bought it in the State of Bahia. 
This was our first intimation that palm 
oil of the type produced in the Dutch 
East Indies and on the West Coast of 
Africa (Elaeis guineensis) is produced 
in sufficient quantity in any state of 
Brazil to be shipped long distances 
from the point of origin, which would 
indicate a considerable supply. After- 
wards on examining statistics of ex- 
ports, we found that it had been dis- 
guised under the name “dend2,” the 
Portuguese name for the African type 


of palm. 


ments in the State of Bahia was 


_ psengeage the palm oil develop- 


one of the high lights of the Brazilian- 
American Vegetable Oil Mission’s trip 


through seven thousand miles of Brazil. 
Palm trees of the African variety have 
been growing in Bahia for well over a 
hundred years. The Portuguese prob- 
ably brought them there from their 
settlements in Africa. It is estimated 
that there are 1,500,000 palm trees in 
the State of Bahia. Only a small pro- 
portion of them are in plantation de- 
velopments, however. Until fairly re- 
cently the growing of palm trees has 


been a “backyard” enterprise. 


In the more northerly arcas of 
Brazil the 
mangoe trees growing in his yard for 


“caboclo” wants a few 
their shade and fruit. In Bahia he 
wants palm trees. The fruits are har- 
vested and the palm oil, which is re- 
covered by boiling the pulp in a kettle, 
is used for home culinary purposes. 
The palm kernels he sells to crushers in 
Salvador. This means that whereas the 
larger proportion of the palm kernels 
produced reach the market, the bulk 
of the palm oil is consumed at home. 
This is the same as on the West Coast 
of Africa where the marketings of 
palm oil fall far below the tonnage of 
palm kernels which reach the market. 


The State Government of Bahia, 
realizing the great potentialities in palm 
oil development on a plantation scale, 
is endeavoring to encourage this form 
of enterprise. The State Department of 
Agriculture, under the direction of an 
able Secretary of Agriculture, Dr. 
Joaquim Medeiros, who received much 


The macauba balm is widely distributed through State of Minas 


Gerais. 


plant of oil mill in Belo Horizonte. 


Pile of macauba balm fruit (right) awaiting processing at 


Left to right in picture: Dr. 


George S. Jamieson of U.S. Department of Agriculture, Chairman 
of the U.S. Vegetable Oil Mission for Southern itinerary; Mr. 


Gordon, and Brazilian friend. 
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of his agricultural training in the 
United States, is leading the way with 
a plantation of its own of 37,000 trees 
on the Island of Itaparica in All Saints 
Bay. On it is what was originally in- 
tended to be a model palm oil factory, 
but the equipment came from Ger- 
many and the advent of the war pre- 
vented shipment of essential parts of 
the plant. It is functioning, however. 
The palm oil which it produces is sold 
in Bahia. 

There are also some privately 
owned plantations on the Island of 
Itaparica but the sum total of all the 
trees under cultivation on a planta- 
tion basis here and elsewhere in Bahia 
will not exceed 300,000. However, if 
they make a go of it financially, other 
plantations will be developed and Brazil 
will some day be an important source 
of palm oil. Frankly, as far as present 
day volume of exports are concerned, 
it should be stated that while United 
States buyers should be able to pick up 
small shipments of 25 to 50 tons from 
time to time, no large volume business 
is possible. 

The United States Vegetable 
Oil Mission to Brazil has in its official 
recommendations urged that the United 
States Government cooperate in every 
way possible with the Bahia State Gov- 
ernment in its effort to encourage the 
plantation development of palm oil. 
It has recommended that technicians 
who are familiar with the methods fol- 
lowed in cultivating the African palm 
in the Dutch East Indies, the Belgian 
Congo, etc., be employed and sent to 
Brazil to cooperate with the Brazilians 
in their commendable efforts to furnish 
a new source of palm oil. The Mission 
has recommended that aid be rendered 
in securing modern machinery for the 
processing of such palm fruits as are 
now available. 

An inspection of the oil seed 
warehouses of the crushers of Bahia 
gives an oil man a feeling of encourage- 
ment. Here will be a stack of two or 
three hundred tons of palm kernels. 
Across the aisle will be an equal quan- 
tity of bagged copra. Elsewhere will 


be stacked many tons of ouricuri, 
babassu and piassava kernels. All of 
these raw materials go to make high 
lauric acid oil. True, the quantities 
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The State Department of Agriculture in its plantation on Itaparica Island 
is experimenting with two tybes of oil balms which have been developed 
in Babia. In picture Mr. Gordon is holding “head” of fruit from “Sombra” 
type. Large “head” on ground is from “caboclo” type. 


produced are not large, but the feeling 
of encouragement arises from the fact 
that it is obvious that not nearly all 
of the raw material is being harvested. 
There is much more where it came 
from and the available supply will be 
increased if the present profitable prices 
continue. 

It is estimated that Brazil con- 
tains 6,000,000 coconut trees. Good 
stands of them may be seen growing 
all along the long coast line from the 
State of Ceara to the State of Rio de 
Janeiro. Yet only in the State of Bahia 
did we find the crushers working copra. 
The fact is that many Brazilians who 


own coconut trees are just beginning 


to learn how to make copra. The Vege- 
table Oil Mission had numerous re- 
quests for information on how to make 
copra from Brazilians who told us that 
they owned large numbers of trees and 
had been allowing the nuts to go to 
waste. We assured them that it would 
be easy for them to make an excellent 
quality of sun dried copra and gave 
them the information they needed to 
do so. Brazil’s production of copra at 
present will probably not exceed 5,000 
tons per annum. 

Ouricuri oil is fairly familiar to 
soap makers in the United States by 
name. The ouricuri palm is the source 
of ouricuri wax. The harvesting of 


Tours of South America are not al- 
ways made by plane. The U.S. Vege- 
table Oil Mission covered much of 
its ground by combination bus and 
truck. Occasional river ferries added 
a touch of excitement to the trip. 








the palm leaves to produce wax in- 
jures the palm for nut producing pur- 
poses. The volume of ouricuri kernel 
production is not large and it is not 
apt to be enlarged to any important 
degree. 

The piassava palm, which is the 
source of the fiber of that name, pro- 
duces a nut which looks like the 
babassu except that it has a rough sur- 
face. The kernels are rounded at both 
ends rather than pointed at one end, 
as are babassu kernels. The oil pro- 
duced is much the same in chemical 
composition as babassu oil. The piassava 
palm is very widely distributed through 
Bahia and while not extensively ex- 
ploited at present, may in the future 
become an important source of high 
lauric acid containing oil. 

Any discussion of the oilseeds 
resources of Bahia should not exclude 
the castor bean. It is really the most 
important oilseed of the State, but has 
been left until last because castor oil 
is not an important soap oil. It is 
crushed in considerable quantities by 
the oilseeds crushers of Bahia, but it 
is MOst important as an export com- 
modity. In 1941 Bahia exported over 
65,000 tons of castor beans, 58,000 
tons of which went to the United 
States. 

Minas Gerais is the State which 
chiefly bounds Bahia on the south. 
Since it juts over under the State of 
Goiaz it includes within its borders the 
lower fringe of the great babassu belt 
which extends down from North 
Brazil. Minas Gerais may, therefore, in 
time to come become an important 
source of babassu kernels as the State 
has a population of 7,000,000 and labor 
is not the problem that it is in the north 
of Brazil. Babassu kernels produced 
in Minas Gerais have already moved 
into international commerce, although 
in small volume, through the port of 
Rio de Janeiro in recent years. The 
oilseeds crushers of Rio now crush such 
babassus as come down from Minas 
Gerais and from Goiaz by the south- 
ern route. The largest of these crush- 
ers at Rio de Janeiro is Companhia 
Carioca. This company, despite its 
strategic location in respect to the 
babassu kernel supply above indicated, 
has lately decided to establish a babassu 
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crushing plant at Sao Luiz, Maranhao, 
which is proof that the best-posted 
Brazilian firms believe that Maranhao 
is the place to go for babassu kernel 


supplies under present day conditions. 


HE most interesting oil resource 
ta Minas Gerais, however, is the 
macauba palm (Acrocomia  sclero- 
carpa). This palm was a complete 
stranger to the writer, as it is to most 
every one in the vegetable oil business 
in the United States. From its fruit 
there are produced two oils. The pulp, 
which constitutes 25 per cent of the 
fruit, yields an oil which closely re- 
sembles the palm oil of commerce ex- 
cept that the color is more on the yel- 
low rather than on the red side. Chem- 
ically, it seems to be about the same. 
In the center of the fruit there is a 
nut, containing a single kernel, consid- 
erably larger than the palm kernel of 
commerce but of a totally different 
shape. The oil produced from this ker- 
nel is practically identical in composi- 
tion to the palm kernel oil of com- 
merce. 

The macauba palm is a large 
and upstanding tree. It has a thinner 
bole than the babassu and its leaves 
are more feathery in appearance and 
not possessed of the same length as the 
leaves of the babassu palm. The stalks 
of fruits look very much the same at a 
distance as do the stalks of pabassu 
nuts. On closer approach, however, it 
can be seen that the individual fruits 
are not nearly so large as the babassu 
nut. Each is, in fact, about the size 
of a golf ball, and is covered by a thin 
yellowish-green shell. On removal of 
this shell the pulp is exposed. The pulp 
looks not unlike that of the pulp of the 
fruit of the African palm. The kernels 
contain about 55-63 per cent oil. 

We visited a mill in Belo Hori- 
zonte, the capital of Minas Gerais, 
which was processing macauba palm 
fruit to obtain the palm oil from the 
pulp. This mill was also shelling the 
kernels and crushing them in an ex- 
peller. The mill was rather small and 
was in the nature of a pilot plant estab- 
lished for the purpose of learning the 
proper method of processing the ma- 


cauba palm fruit. 
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The owner of the mill, Senhor 
Sebastiao de Andriade Jungueira, had 
designed a special device for removal 
of the shell from the fruit pulp, 
—cylinder which contained knives 
through which the nuts were passed. 
The sharp knives removed the thin 
shell from the fruit and the pulp was 
discharged from the end of the cylin- 
der. The pulp was then put through 
the expeller and the palm oil was 
pressed out. 

Soap makers whose plants we 
visited in Belo Horizonte and Rio de 
Janeiro advised us that they considered 
the oil from the macauba palm to be 
substantially the same as the palm oil 
of commerce except that they found 
the free fatty acid content of the oil 
unduly high. I believe, however, that 
this was due to the fact that faulty 
technique was employed in obtaining 
the oil. Apparently, the pulp of the 
macauba palm fruit contains enzymes 
just as does the pulp of the African 
palm. If the fruit is not processed 
quickly after being gathered, the en- 
zymes bring about a rapid increase of 
free fatty acids. Obviously, the fruit 
should be processed immediately after 
being gathered. By this procedure the 
increase of fatty acids is held in check. 

The nuts containing the kernels 
are cracked in a small mill. Separa- 
tion of the kernels from the fragments 
of the shell is accomplished by means 
of the salt water flotation method. 
There are, of course, more modern 
methods by which this work could be 
accomplished. The shell of the macauba 
palm nut is no thicker than the shell 
of the nut obtained from the African 
palm. 

It is estimated that there are 
about 30,000,000 macauba palm trees 
in the State of Minas Gerais. Each tree 
produces approximately 100 pounds of 
fruit per annum. Only a small per- 
centage of this fruit is collected, the 
great bulk of it being eaten by hogs, 
cattle, etc. It is probable that the 
macauba palm stands extend on over 
into the neighboring State of Goiaz, 
possibly even into Mato Grosso. 

If the matter of finding a sub- 
stitute for palm oil becomes of suffi 
cient importance, it would seem that 

(Turn to Page 69) 
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The TEA-TREE OILS 


By Dr. Ennest S. Guenther 


HE rather vague term “tea 

trees” comprises a number of 

species of the genera Melaleuca, 
Leptospermum, Kunzea, Baeckea, etc. 
(fam. Myrtaceae), all very probably 
natives of Australia and the adjacent 
Malayan island world. Baker and Smith 
classify the Melaleuca in general as 
“tea trees” but Penfold and Morrison’ 
include in this designation also certain 
species of Leptospermum. The Mela- 
leuca form an interesting group be- 
cause of the great medicinal and phar- 
maceutical value of their essential oils, 
while the oils of certain Leptospermum 
species, L. citratum, for example, are 
valuable as sources of citral and 
citronellal. The vernacular name “‘tea 
tree” must be attributed to Captain 
Cook’s mariners who used the leaves of 
a Leptospermum species as a substitute 
for tea. 

Of the oils distilled from 
Melaleuca species, cajuput oil is the 
most important, with niaouli oil next, 
followed by Alternifolia (the commer- 
cial tea tree oil) which is finding ever 
wider recognition. 


Oil of Cajuput 


Oil of cajuput is distilled from 
the fresh lancet-formed leaves and ter- 
minal branchlets of a few varieties of 
Melaleuca leucadendron L. (fam. 
Myrtaceae), called in Malayan gelam 
or kajoe gelang. There also exists a 
variety, growing mostly in marshy re- 
gions, which yields an oil of different 
chemical composition. Since this latter 
Variety contains little or no cineol, its 
oil has no commercial interest. 

The main producing regions of 
cajuput oil have been on the outlying 
islands of the Dutch East Indies Archi- 
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pelago, especially the island of Boeroc 
and the adjacent island of Ceram 
(Moluccas). The wild-growing tree 
has not spread as far as Java. Experi- 
ments have been undertaken to culti- 
vate it in Wonosobo (Java) with the 
idea of reclaiming otherwise useless 
land and, at the same time, producing 
an extra fine quality of oil by modern 
methods of distillation. These plant- 
ings are still in the experimental stage. 
Previous attempts to raise the trees in 
Java on very poor soil failed. The oils 
distilled from those trees had entirely 
different properties, and it is possible 
that a wrong variety of planting ma- 
terial was used. Trees grown experi- 
mentally on Sumatra yielded too little 
oil to make commercial exploitation 


worth while. 


The cajuput tree reaches a height 
of up to 45 feet. Extremely vigorous 
and tough, it crowds out other plants 
and cannot be exterminated by cutting 
or burning. In the form of forests, the 
tree covers wide areas of low coastal 
plains and mountains. On Boeroe and 
Ceram it is never cultivated because an 
enormous quantity of leaf material 
from wild-growing trees is available. 
The cajuput forests of Boeroe are fre- 
quently ravaged by fires but new 
growth soon makes up for the loss. 

The leaves are harvested 
throughout the year. They are cut 
from shrubs and low trees which are 
usually not more than six months old; 
collecting distillation material from 


older and taller trees would be too 


difficult. 


Production of the oil is entirely 
in native hands. A complicated system 
of arrangements (including money ad- 
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vances) between native cutters, Chi- 
nese and Arabian distillers, and middle- 
men has so far prevented improvement 
of the industry. Furthermore, Boeroe 
is still a rather wild and unhealthy 
island. There are few and irregular 
steamers and no cable connections with 
Java. Therefore, the whole cajuput oil 
industry has been conducted on an 
utterly primitive basis. It was only in 
1938 that a white operator, holding 
large forest concessions, started to pro- 
duce cajuput oil on a more advanced 
basis and succeeded in exporting oil 
lots of highest quality. Under normal 
conditions the outcome of this venture 
would have depended upon the will- 
ingness of foreign buyers to pay a pre- 
mium for pure, select oils. The latest 
political developments, however, jeop- 
ardize the effort. After all, it must not 
be forgotten that European and Amer- 
ican buyers represent only a minority, 
and that the bulk of oil of cajuput is 
consumed in the Dutch East Indies 
(especially Java), in British Malaya, 
India and South China, where the oil 
forms one of the most popular general 
household medicines. The poor natives 
there pay no heed to physical and 
chemical properties as long as the oil 
has a strong, pungent odor and is cheap 
enough for their means. 

Thus, the distillation of cajuput 
oil has remained a very primitive na- 
tive industry. Lack of roads and short- 
age of hired labor hinder the transport 
of plant material over any appreciable 
distance. No modern plant could com- 
pete with the simple migratory stills 
which the natives carry into the woods. 
After the trees of one section have been 
exploited, the stills are carried on bam- 
boo poles to a new site. The distillers 
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erect a palm leaf shed as shelter and 
living quarters for themselves. 

There are about 600 small dis- 
The stills, 


usually three and one-half feet high, 


tillation posts on Boeroe. 


are made of cast iron or copper and 
heated by direct fire. The head (helm) 
of the still as well as the simple con- 
denser, immersed in a barrel, are often 
constructed of copper. That is one rea- 
son for the greenish-blue color of the 
The fresh leaf material is 
distilled after being tramped into the 
kettle (still), which is half-filled with 
water. The yield of oil is about one per 
cent but could probably be increased 


crude oil. 


in modern stills equipped with efficient 
condensers. Depending upon the cool- 
ing effect of its condenser, a native 
still can produce up to six liters of oil 
in 24 hours. The oil is collected in 
simple wine or beer bottles of 0.6 to 
1.5 liters capacity. When shipping the 
oil abroad, from 15 to 25 such bottles 
are wrapped in spent cajuput leaves and 
packed in cases made of nipa palm 
stalks. 
are available in Boeroe, the shipments 


Since no large bulking tanks 


usually consist of small oil lots dis- 
tilled at different periods of the year 
and in different sections. Thus, the lots 


reaching the market differ considerably 


in regard to physical and chemical con- 
stants. This perpetual variation in the 
properties of even genuine cajuput oils 
has led to much confusion in regard 
to limits of the constants. 

Recently cajuput oil has been 
exported also in galvanized iron drums 
which caused another variation in qual- 


ity, i.e., different color. 
Properties of Cajuput Oil 


HE color of cajuput oil and its 

variation during recent years has 
caused much controversy. Formerly, 
oil of cajuput was known usually to 
possess a green color, and for many 
years some buyers abroad insisted upon 
this tint, associating it with purity. 
The controversy as to whether this 
green color is caused by the presence 
of chlorophyll or traces of copper has 
never been settled. Examining genuine 
lots of imported cajuput oil, we found 
heavy metals; yet, the green color of 
some of them was due not to copper 
but to organic compounds, perhaps 
chlorophyll, mechanically carried over 
in the primitive stills. In former days 
the stills used in Boeroe either con- 
sisted of copper or at least had copper 


helms (still heads) and copper con- 


densers. Since the crude oil contains 
small quantities of aliphatic acids, the 
copper is kept in solution and, when the 
oils are exported in glass bottles, as in 
former years, they arrive in Europe 
and the United States in their original 
greenish-blue color. The green color 
of essential oils, if caused by the pres- 
ence of copper, can be removed by 
treatment with concentrated solutions 
of tartaric acid. If, on the other hand, 
the green color is due to the presence 
of chlorophyll or other organic color- 
ing matter, it can be decolorized by 
treatment with a small quantity of ac- 
tive carbon. Of course, rectification of 
the oils, too, eliminates the color, 
whether it is due to the presence of 
copper, chlorophyll or other factors. 
However, rectification of cajuput oil 
is not carried out in the producing 
regions of Java or Singapore; the oil is 
invariably exported in crude form. 
For a number of years oil of 
cajuput has been imported in galvan- 
ized iron drums, with the result that 
upon arrival it has lost its green tint. 
It is a fact that cajuput oil, when 
stored in galvanized iron drums for 
two or three months, loses its original 
green color and turns yellow. An in- 
vestigation made by the Government 


The tree from which cajuput oil is derived is native to the 


Dutch East Indies. 


The island of Boero where the specimen 


to the left was photographed has long been a center of the 


industry. 
hands. 


Production of the oil is almost entirely in native 
Crude native stills give a yield of about one per cent 


which could probably be increased with more efficient equipment. 
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Control Laboratory of Buitenzorg, 


Java, showed that this change of color 


is caused by an exchange of copper 
for zinc from the galvanized walls of 
the drums and that otherwise the in- 
trinsic properties of the oil are un- 
injured. 

Thus, a lot of cajuput oil of 
light yellow color had either been dis- 
tilled in iron stills and, therefore, had 
no contact with copper, or else the 
originally green oil had been in gal- 
vanized iron drums for a certain length 
of time. In order to comply with de- 
mands of those buyers who insist upon 
the greenish tint, exporters in Java 
sometimes restore the original green 
color simply by suspending small cop- 
per sheets in the oil for several days. 
Physical and Chemical Constants 

N the course of years, the phar- 
deo upon representation by 
the Trade Museum Division of the 
Hollandish government, modified their 
requirements in regard to the con- 
stants of cajuput oil, which had been 
too narrow in some of the older edi- 
tions. The British Pharmacopoeia of 
1932 specified 50 to 60 per cent cineol 
for rectified oils, but the 1936 Adden- 
dum changed the standard to from 50 
to 65 per cent by weight. Because of 
the early erroneous specifications, many 
a lot of genuine cajuput oil was re- 
jected while inferior oils were accepted. 
The Eleventh Revision of the United 
States Pharmacopoeia eliminated oils of 
cajuput altogether, much to the regret 
of exporters in the Dutch East Indies 
who attribute to this fact the drop in 
exports of cajuput oil to the United 
States during the last few years before 
this war. 

Two samples of crude cajuput 
oil collected by the writer during his 
stay in the East Indian Archipelago 
showed the following constants: 


a b 
Specific Gravity 
at 15°C. 0.919 0.922 
Optical Rotation —1°36’ —0°54’ 
Refractive Index 
at 20°C. 1.4703 1.4670 
Saponification Value 9.3 6.5 
Cineol Content 53.8% 64.0% 
Solubility in 80% 
Alcohol at 25°C, Soluble Soluble 
in 1.0 in 1.0 
volume volume 
and and 
more more 


Sample “b” was of exception- 
ally fine quality. 
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Javanese laborers, women as well as men, cut the branches and 
remove the leaves for use in production of niaouli oil in New 
Caledonia. Native distilleries for niaouli oil are commonly 
located as close as possible to the raw material source. 


Cajuput oils, native and rec- 
tified, inspected by the author during 
the last few years varied between the 
following limits: 


Specific Gravity at 15°C. 0.916 to 0.926 
Optical Rotation —l° to—4 
Refractive Index at 20°C. 1.4640 to 1.4720 
Saponification Value 6.5 to 12.0 
Cineol Content 50 to 65% 
(o-cresol method) Soluble in 1.0 
Solubility volume and 
more of 80% 
alcohol. 


The oils must not contain fatty 
oils, the presence of which is indicated 
by poor solubility and a high saponifi- 
cation value. The oils usually contain 
heavy metals (copper) and often color- 
ing matter (perhaps chlorophyll). 

We determine the content of 
cineol according to Cocking’s o-cresol 
method which is officially employed in 
the British Pharmacopoeia. Reclair and 
Spoelstra? experimented with the de- 
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termination of cineol in cajuput oil 
according to Cocking’s method and 
found it reliable, provided the oil does 
not contain more than 12.5 per cent 
of terpineol. If more terpineol is pres- 


ent, the results must be corrected. 


Adulteration 


IL of cajuput is sometimes adul- 
(i by the native producers 
and intermediaries with fatty oils or 
with kerosene. The odor of this oil is 
so strong that a moderate addition of 
kerosene is hardly noticeable. A sim- 
ple test for adulteration employed by 
the native dealers in the East Indies 
consists of shaking the bottle violently. 
If the air bubbles rising to the surface 
do not disappear quickly, and if there 
is a formation of foam, the oil has very 
likely been cut with fatty oils or kero- 

(Turn to Page 107) 
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conditions, nothing could 


-~ |N the light of war-time 
[| 





perhaps appear more in- 
5 & | congrous than the luxury 

which is implied in a 
|v 3 | bubble bath. Anything 


smacking of luxury is in fact taboo, 








that is as far as current marketing 
a new product is concerned. New 
cosmetics are banned by the W.P.B. 
for the present at least, and any dis- 
cussion of bubble baths, their com- 
position, character and use, must of 
necessity be of a purely academic 
nature. Nevertheless, the part which 
a product of this type can play, 
—as has been contended by manu- 
facturers for most cosmetics on the 
market,—is not negligible in the case 
of women and girl workers in plant 
and office. Many are now putting in 
long hours and the effect of a periodic 
bubble bath as a relaxation and an aid 
in building morale can be quite bene- 
ficial. In addition, many women work- 
ers who heretofore could not afford 
to buy bubble bath products, now are 
earning sufficient money in war work 
to afford this luxury. 

A warm bath has always had 
an appeal, enhanced for feminine users 
by the addition of a pervasive pleasant 
odor with the aid of bath salts, and in 
recent years by the addition of sooth- 
ing contact with soft fine bubbles of 
foam,—the commercially successful 
bubble or foam bath. Perhaps the idea 
was evolved from the acceptability of 
bath salts, which can be made not only 
pleasant due to their fragrance, but 
utilitarian by the incorporation of 
water-softeners to save soap and pre- 
vent the formation of hard-water 
scum. 

Various forms of bubble-bath 
preparations have been sold,—some be- 
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BUBBLE BATH PRODUCTS 


By Dr. C. A. Tyler 


ing simple mixtures of salts so chosen 
as to evolve carbon dioxide by reaction 
in solution, some containing added salts 
of a water-softening character, some 
containing soap to give a general 
cleansing product in addition to bub- 
ble production, and some containing 
mixtures of foam producers and syn- 
thetic detergents. With such variation 
in the type of ingredients used, it is 
natural that the products on the mar- 
ket differ widely in price according 
to their contents. It perhaps seems 
logical to place these products some- 
where in the class of luxury cosmetics, 
and in the case of some types, cost is 
not necessarily a primary considera- 
tion. This permits the manufacturer 
who aims at the luxury trade to com- 
bine various detergents, emulsifiers and 
foam stabilizers with foam-producing 
compounds. The compatibility of the 
ingredients must, however, be consid- 
ered, especially when soap is present in 
the preparation or is used in conjunc- 
tion with the bubble bath. 

Although sold in liquid, powder 
and tablet form, the latter probably is 
the most acceptable. A person con- 
fronted with a liquid or a powder is 
never sure just how much to use unless 
given specific directions, while the tab- 
let simplifies this problem. Also pow- 
ders sometimes lose their homogeneity 
unless the particles of the different in- 
gredients are of about the same specific 
gravity. If solid, the materials should 
dissolve very rapidly in warm water. 
A tablet needs to be compact enough 
to handle but at the same time lightly 
enough pressed so that it will distinte- 
grate quickly and so permit rapid solu- 
tion. 

The early products were largely 
salt mixtures containing an acidic in- 


gredient and a basic carbonate to pro- 
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duce carbon dioxide by reaction. Or- 
ganic acids such as tartaric or citric 
acids were used because of their mildly 
acidic nature, as in the following 


formula: 
-. fee ae . 10-20% 
Sodium bicarbonate ....... 20-50% 
BE SD widdasanesndas .. 68-27% 
Pine-needle or other oil... 2- 3% 


Both tartaric and citric acids, although 
weak acids and relatively inexpensive, 
have the disadvantage of being some- 
what hygroscopic. In a product of 
this type it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the materials be kept dry. 
Any moisture taken up will partially 
dissolve them and permit reaction 
with consequent deterioration and fail- 
ure of the product in use. For this 
reason the mixing of the ingredients 
must take place in a dry atmosphere, 
and the products stored in a dry con- 
dition, both before and after mixing. 
Sometimes the acid and bicarbonate are 
put up in separate packets to be mixed 
at the time of use, enough in each of 
the two kinds of packets to serve for 
one bath. 

Adipic acid has been recom- 
mended in place of tartaric or citric 
acids, since the former is nonhygro- 
scopic and the powder can be put up 
in one package with less danger of de- 
terioration. Whether premixed or 
mixed in use, the acid and bicarbonate 
react as soon as dissolved in water to 
form carbon dioxide, which bubbles 
up through the water. If in tablet 
form, exposure of the tablets to the 
atmosphere for a few hours before 
packaging permits a slight reaction on 
the surface, which helps hold the 
tablet together. 

The inert fillers referred to in 
the above formula include common 
salt, magnesium sulfate, sodium sul- 
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inexpensive _ salts. 


fate and similar 
Sometimes 1-2 per cent of dextrins are 
added to promote solubility and help 
stabilize the foam. Soap is not com- 
patible with such a mixture, particu- 


larly if magnesium sulfate is present, 
as this would precipitate insoluble 
magnesium Although mag- 


nesium sulfate has been used, on gen- 


soap. 


eral principles it would seem best to 
omit it. The acid ingredient would 
have a harmful action on soap, caus- 
ing it to lose its effectiveness as soap, 
How- 
ever, in most of these products, sodi- 
um bicarbonate is added in excess of 
the acid ingredient, so that if soap 
were used after the bubble prepara- 


and precipitating fatty acids. 


tion, the organic acid would already 


have reacted. Except where soft 
water is supplied, if soap were used 
following bubble production, forma- 
tion of lime soap would tend to break 
up the bubbles. 
bonate is present, as in sodium sesqui- 
carbonate referred to later, the car- 


bonate has 


action. 


When sodium car- 


some water-softening 

Pine-needle or other essential oils 
have to be kept to fairly low propor- 
tions so that they will not separate 
as droplets from the finished product. 
Because limited in amount, the quality 
must be good with a relatively high 
ester content, for example of bornyl 
acetate in pine-needle oil. Lavender, 
Cologne-water and other perfumes 
may be used. The essential oil can be 
dissolved in alcohol and sprayed over 
the powdered mixture with stirring, 
care being taken to avoid as far as pos- 
sible loss of odor value. Prepared odors 
especially for foam bath products are 
sold by most of the perfuming ma- 


terials houses and are probably safest 
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to use. Fluorescein has been used as 
a coloring agent, as well as certified 
food dyes. The dye is dissolved in 
water and mixed with an aqueous 
solution of part of the bicarbonate. 
This is evaporated to dryness at a low 
temperature to avoid decomposition of 
the bicarbonate, the temperature not 
being allowed to go above 105° F. 
The colored powder is then mixed with 
the other dry ingredients. 

The foaming efficiency of the 
above sort of mixture is rather low, 
sO is sometimes increased by the in- 
corporation of a strong foam-produc- 
ing agent such as saponin, an effective 
foamer in either acid or alkaline solu- 
tion, and not affected by lime. Such 
a mixture, protected by British, French 


and German Patents, contains 1800 
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grams of crystalline aluminum sulfate, 
1600 grams of sodium bicarbonate, 
and 12 grams of saponin, to be used 
with 25 liters of water. The acid in- 
gredient here is aluminum sulfate, a 
salt which hydrolyzes in solution to 
give an acid reaction. Reaction of 
the two salts in solution produces in- 
soluble aluminum hydroxide and the 
gas, carbon dioxide. The low propor- 
tion of saponin shows what a powerful 
foaming agent it is. It is sometimes 
used in beverages, one part in a hun- 
dred-thousand producing a suitable 
foam there. 
Soap-containing Mixtures 

OAP itself can be used to make 
—s bubble bath if of the proper 
physical and chemical nature. Prefer- 


ably it should be in the form of a 
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fine powder for ease of solution. 
Chemically it should be high in coco- 
nut oil or other high-lathering oil, a 


suitable composition being the fol- 


lowing:' 
Per Cent 
Coconut oil 50 
Palm oil 30 
Stearin 20 


This is saponified with a mixture of 
15 parts of 40°Be. caustic potash and 
85 parts of 38°Be. caustic soda. After 
saponification 2 per cent excess stearin 
is added. 

In the presence of soap it is 
especially important to have a water 
softener, sodium metaphosphate or 
pyrophosphate being highly satisfac- 
tory, usually in a proportion of 2 to § 
per cent. Substances which are com- 
patible with soap and have a stabiliz- 
ing action on the lather include any 
number of emulsifying and wetting 
agents of the types of salts of sul- 
fonated or sulfated fatty acids, of 
fatty alcohols, of petroleum products, 
—superfatting agents, and protective 
colloids, such as 1 to § per cent of 
lecithin, 1 to § per cent of sodium 
alkyl sulfate, § per cent of Lamepone, 
0.5 to 2 per cent of gelatin, § per 
cent of soluble starch, 1 per cent of 
sodium cholate, 5 per cent of ben- 
tonite, or a few per cent of methyl 
cellulose. Two or more of these may 
be combined if desired. One hundred 
Or more grams of soap-powder mix- 
ture are needed to give a full bubble 
bath. With a 25 per cent liquid soap, 
such as that of oleic acid, containing 
suitable additives, at least 250 grams 
are needed. Saponin can be added to 
soap to increase foaming, a small 
proportion being about as effective as 
a large proportion. On the whole, 
soap-base bubble baths have not been 


too successful. 
Synthetic Detergent Products 
A PPLICATION of modern wett- 


ing and foaming agents have 
had a good deal to do with the growing 
success of the bubble bath. With the 
omission of soap, hard-water and acid 
solutions no longer interfere with de- 
tergent action and foaming power. 


Sodium bicarbonate and an acid in- 


1J. Augustin Scifensieder-Ztqg. 66, 315-6, 
335-6 (1939) 
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gredient may be incorporated with 
these synthetic materials to add to the 
foam production. One type of organic 
compound on which these blends are 
based is that of the sapamines, salts 
of diethyl amino ethyl oleyl amide 
and diethyl amino ethyl stearyl or 
lauryl amide. These fatty-acid con- 
densation products are not compatible 
with strongly alkaline salts, as sapa- 
mine base is liberated and its useful- 
ness destroyed above about pH 7.6. 


Among the modern commercial 
products is one which depends for its 
detergent action on another of the 
synthetics, the sodium salt of an alkyl 
benzene sulfonate in which the alkyl 
radical contains about 12 carbon atoms. 
As sold, the detergent carries about 
60 per cent of sodium sulfate. The 
bubble-bath preparation contains about 
20 per cent of the detergent product 
and 80 per cent of modified soda or 
sodium sesquicarbonate, NaHCO,,Na, 
CO,,2H.O. The powdered material is 


pressed into tablet form. 


Other products are based on 
the fatty alcohol sulfates for deter- 
gent and foaming action, often with 
other foaming agents added. The fatty 
alcohol sulfates being indifferent to 
the effect of pH and hard water, can 
be combined with either acid or alka- 
line ingredients. Examples of suitable 


formulas are the following: 


(I) 
Parts by 
weight 
Sodium lauryl sulfate..... 400 
Soluble starch ... iia cle 
Sodium cholate eer 
Sodium bicarbonate .. . 260 
Tartaric acid ; .. 180 
AGIpIS OCI «2.25.00: a 
Pine-needle oil L . 20 
Fluorescein , ; 0.1 
(II) 
Parts by 
weight 
Sodium lauryl] sulfate .. 130 
Sodium bicarbonate ....... 450 
Tartaric acid ..... cae oe 
Sodium cholate ........... 10 
Soluble starch eka: ae 
Pine-needle oil dian ae 10 


In the first formula, the sodium lauryl 
sulfate is the effective detergent, starch 
and sodium cholate being foam stabil- 
izers, and bicarbonate plus organic 
acid, a carbon dioxide producer. It 
would seem more logical to use all 


tartaric or all adipic acid as the acid 
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ingredient, since a proportion of adipic 
acid will not change the hygroscopicity 
of the tartaric acid present. About 
§0 grams of this (I) should give a 
sufficient volume of foam for a full 
bath, while 200 grams would probably 
be required of the second (II) product. 

A great deal is heard about 
how good milk is for us, and that we 
should drink more of it than most 
of us do. Related to this, no doubt, 
is the idea of taking a milk bath, 
which possibly sounds as though it 
should make one healthy or improve 
one’s skin. In any case, milk baths 
of the foaming type have been offered, 
milk itself having some tendency to 
foam and to sustain foam, thus being 
a foam promoter. These preparations 
are preferably cleansing agents as well, 


as in the following: 


(IIT) 
Parts by 
weight 
Sodium laury] sulfate. . 5 
Milk powder ...... . 375 
Sodium bicarbonate 84 
Tartaric acid ‘ 80 
(IV) 
Parts by 
weight 
Sodium lauryl sulfate 500 
Sodium sesquicarbonate ... 370 
Milk powder Laatas 100 
Pine-needle oil .. , 30 


A liquid preparation may contain: 


Parts by 
weight 
Triethanolamine lauryl 
sulfate .. eee errr 930 
Triethanolamine cholate 20 
Pine-needle oi] ....... 50 


Such a liquid is rather thick and can 
be diluted with an equal amount of 
water or of sulfonated castor oil. 
About a hundred grams are needed 
for one bath. Suitable additions to 
liquid preparations include small pro- 
portions of water-soluble gums, sodium 
alginate, and other glue-like substances 
to toughen the bubbles and stabilize 


the foam. 


Directions for Use 


ERHAPS the best method of get- 
ew the most foam out of these 
preparations is for the user to run hot 
water into the tub to warm it up, then 
let most of it run out again. The cor- 
rect amount of bubble-bath product is 
then added to the small amount of 


(Turn to Page 65) 
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Roll Back Fat Prices 
To Relieve Soap Makers 


RICES for inedible tallow and 
ee were rolled back one-cent 
per pound by the OPA on July 19 as 
a step in relieving the squeeze on soap 
manufacturers resulting from high 


raw material costs and low ceiling 


prices for soap products and about 


which numerous protests had been re- 
ceived from the soap industry. At the 
same time, revision of the fat and oil 
price structure was made by the OPA 
in four steps to readjust the marketing 
of imported vegetable oils, tallows, 
greases and marine animal oils and to 
adjust government contracts. 

The four steps covered in the 
OPA order were (1) fixing of specific 
maximum prices on 19 different im- 
ported vegetable oils; (2) adjustment 
of price differences between various 
grades of tallow and greases and the 
roll back of the new prices on inedible 
tallow and greases about one cent a 
pound to relieve the raw material 
squeeze on soap manufacturers who 
previously had voluntarily cut their 
soap prices. (3) setting of “dollars 
and cents” maximum prices on six 
different marine animal oils and one 
processed marine animal oil. (4) ad- 
justing of maximum price schedule 
to cover contracts with the govern- 
ment or its agencies. Sellers can make 
deliveries while adjustments are being 
made. Final settlement must be made 
on each such transaction in accordance 
with OPA orders on each such appli- 
cation. 

These changes, made in Amend- 
ment No. 6 to revised price schedule 
No. 53 (fats and oils), were effective 
July 25, except the tallow provisions, 
which became effective on August 1. 
Maximum prices for the sale of nine 
of the imported vegetable oils are 
set at the highest representative prices 
at which each of these oils sold under 
revised price schedule No. 53, accord- 
ing to figures collected by the OPA. 
Therefore, these ceiling prices repre- 


sent the highest representative actual 
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“dollars and cents” prices which most 
sellers of these oils computed their 
ceiling prices to be under the freeze 
technique employed in the schedule. 
Vegetable oils with ceilings figured on 
this basis include: coconut oil, casto- 
oil, muru-muru oil, palm oil, perilla 
oil, commercial oiticica oil, teaseed oil, 
tung oil, and ucuhuba crude vegetable 
tallow. Condensed oiticica oil price 
ceiling is established on the basis of 
its normal differential under com- 
mercial oiticica oil. Price ceilings on 
babassu, pataua and tacum oils were 
set on a basis of 111 per cent of sales 
prices made during a period prior to 
November 26, 1941. 

On rapeseed oil, important to 
marine engines, and now imported 
from Argentine, the maximum price 
set is 11.50c per pound in bulk, C.LF., 
New York. The figure is based on 
higher procurement cost. Cohune, 
ouricuri, andiroba, palm kernel, sun- 
flower and sesame oils had price ceil- 
ings established over them. They were 
based on maximum prices for com- 
parable oils both as to quality and in- 
terchangeability. 

Since edible tallow competes 
with other edible oils rather than in- 
edible tallow, the price was kept in 
line with edible oil prices and not 
rolled back. 
greases had ceilings re-established that 


Inedible tallow and 


were figured on the base price dates 
of October 1, 1941, or 111 per cent of 
November 26, 1941 levels. These did 
not always reflect normal grade differ- 
entials. Adjustment was made to re- 
store normal grade differentials of in- 
edible tallows and greases and a roll- 
back of one cent a pound was made 
on these fats. The ceiling on inedible 
tallow will now be 8% cents a pound 
for Prime Packers grade, basis Chicago. 
In order to prevent misunderstanding, 
specifications of titre, free fatty acid, 
m.i.u. and f.a.c. are set for each grade 
of tallow and grease. These specifica- 


tions are in accordance with established 
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trade differentials. F.O.B. prices are 
established for tallow and grease. Since 
this has not been the case in the past, 
proper adjustment has been made for 
this factor in setting these prices. 
Reaction of soap makers to the 
roll-back in the price of inedible tal- 
low and greases was mixed. One large 
western manufacturer felt that the 
roll-back would “approximately take 
care of the rollback on soap prices” 
which soap makers granted recently. 
He did think the move ‘ . will not 
cover the tremendous inventory loss 
” suffered, since ‘ . the great 
majority of soap manufacturers were 
carrying unusually heavy stocks of 
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inedible animal fats.” “When our soap 
prices were rolled back, we were forced 
to protect jobbers and chain store 
stocks, rebating them for the decline 
im any merchandise they had purchased 
at a higher level than the January 
prices. Consequently, as a whole the 
seep industry is still in none too good 
a position from a standpoint of mak- 
ing profit.” Besides this “ . . . volume 
is definitely off, which causes the fixed 
overhead to advance sharply. The 
speculative interest has been taken 
away from the jobber and retailer be- 
cause of ceiling prices. We are still 
evaporating crude glycerine at a ceil- 
ing price which is less than our actual 
cost.” This manufacturer expressed the 
opinion that if the price of crude 
glycerine were advanced one cent a 
pound it might alleviate the tightness 
of the financial condition of the 
industry. 

A rather large eastern soap 
maker expressed the belief that the 
OPA was very cooperative in lowering 
the price of tallow as much as it did. 
He thought that while the roll-back 
was beneficial to the industry as a 
whole, there would still be a few lines 
in “trouble.” “But taking the soap 
industry as a whole, I think this drop 
in the price of tallow will adjust mat- 
ters in a very satisfactory manner,” 
he said. 

It was his view that cutting 
down expenses would enable many 
manufacturers to keep their financial 
health good. . gasoline rationing, 
lack of manpower and other things will 

(Turn to Page 67) 
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Jobnson 
New Brunswick, N. J., 
have just added this 
new baby gift box to 
their line of infant 
gift sets. Baby powder, 
cream, soap and oil 
come packed in lac- 
quered box for 89c. 


& Jobnson, 





Shower Bar Pine Soap, 
designed with a grip 
for shower bathers, 
has just been brought 
out by Hewitt Soap 
Co., Dayton, O. Four 
cakes of Pine, Sandal- 
wood or Bouquet fra- 
grances come boxed to 
retail for one dollar. 











New ‘Products 













Ruf-Cut, a new soap 
especially for men, is 
now being shown by 
Lightfoot Schultz, New 
York. Four 10-ounce 
cakes in a gold en- 
crusted box retail for 
$2. Eau de Cologne 
(tan) and Woodland 
Pine (green) are the 
two styles available. 





New Christmas gift 
packaging for Roger 
& Gallet, New York, 
trade marked Blue 
Carnation soap is this 
unusual triangular 
box. The other pack- 
age consists of two 
cakes of Blue Carna- 
tion Soap and a bottle 
of cologne. 


Something new at 
Theon, Inc. New 
York, is Scent O Foam 
liquid concentrate 
bubble bath glamour- 
ously packed in a 
glass dispenser. There 
are four odors. The 
retail price is $1.25. 


A sled of soap, com- 
plete with rope pull- 
cord (for shower use) 
and decalcomania de- 
sign, is one of Light- 
foot Schultz’ latest of- 
ferings. The old fash- 
tioned Rosebud soap 
sled weighs nearly 
14 lb. Retails for 59c. 
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JOSEPH TURNER & COMPANY 


83 Exchange Place, Providence 








P & G Denies Conspiracy 

Three Procter & Gamble soap 
companies and eight individuals pleaded 
Federal Court, 


innocent in Boston 


July 20, to indictments charging use 


of the mails to defraud and conspiracy 
to steal trade secrets from Lever Broth- 
ers Company of Cambridge. Procter 
& Gamble Company, the Procter & 
Gamble Distributing Company and the 
Gamble 


Company have all been indicted. D. 


Procter & Manufacturing 
Paul Smelser and Cleo W. Knappen- 
berger, identified as executives of the 
Procter & Gamble Company, were two 
of the individuals entering pleas of 
Assistant VU. S. 


Attorney Joseph M. Hargedon is re- 


not guilty. District 
ported to have told Judge Francis 
J. W. Ford that another defendant, 
Raymond J. Lamping of Detroit, was 
fighting against removal to this juris- 


diction. 


Settle “Carnation” Trade Mark 

A dispute over the trade mark 
“Blue Carnation” has just been settled 
by a friendly agreement between Mem, 
Inc., and Roger & Gallet, New York 
perfumers. Recently Mem, Inc., intro- 
duced a line of “Blue Carnation” soap. 
It was later discovered that Roger & 
Gallet bad purchased the trade mark 
“Blue Carnation” following the intro- 
duction of the original line in 1938. 
Under terms of the agreement released 
in a letter on July 21, by G. Rocher- 
oile, president of Roger & Gallet, Mem, 
Inc., agrees to: . stop manufactur- 
ing a blue soap in connection with 
the word “carnation”; not to use the 
word “blue” with “carnation”; elimi- 
nate the word “blue” on “Blue Carna- 
tion” boxes and sell out the stock as 
quickly as possible; deliver the cut 
used for printing the boxes and cata- 
logs listing “Blue Carnation” to Roger 
& Gallet. Unless a final court decision 
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holds that Roger & Gallet have no 
trade mark rights to the word “blue” 
or the color “blue” in connection with 
Mem has the 
right to use that notation after such 


a decision. The trade mark “Blue Car- 


the word carnation, 


nation,” originally the property of 
Perfumerie St. Denis, was bought by 
Roger & Gallet on September 25, 1939 
and reregistered by them on April 8, 
1941, according to Mr. Rocherolle. 


*- 


Shulton Announces Awards 
Shulton, Inc., soap manufac- 
turers, New York, recently awarded 
$6,550 in war bonds and stamps to 
winners of their two recent Father’s 
A total of $3,000 in 


war bonds and stamps was awarded 


Day contests. 


consumers in the patriotic jingle con- 
test. while $3,550 in war bonds and 
stamps was given to stores—as prizes 


for window displays. 


Soap Labor Costs Up 

Average weekly earnings in the 
soap industry were reported as $35.51 
for May, 1942, by the U. S. Dept. of 
Labor. This 
of 33c over the April figure and §2c 


represents an_ increase 
above that of March. Average hours 
worked per week were reported as 
41.0 for May, 1942. a slight increase 
over the 40.9 average worked in April. 
May’s figure was still below that of 
March, 1942, which stood at 41.1. 
Average hourly earnings rose to 86.7 
as against 86.1 in April and the March 
average of 85.2. 
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Phillips on Transport Committee 
Roy B. Phillips, director of 
trafic for Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has been appoinved a member 
of the newly formed Vegetable Oil and 
Packing House Products Transporta- 


tion Advisory Committee. 


These five soap sculptures won $25 honorable mention awards in the 
recently concluded 18th Annual National Soap Sculpture Competition 
sponsored by Procter & Gamble Co. Left to right are: pair of horses, 
Madonna and child, Bali dancer, panther and double-crossed Christ. 








P & G Advances Brodie, Knowles 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincin- 

nati, has elected Renton K. Brodie vice- 

president to fill the vacancy caused by 


R. K. BRODIE 

the death of Herbert G. French; and 
Harvey C. Knowles has been made a 
director of the company and vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing, 
succeeding Mr. Brodie in the latter 
capacity. 

Mr. Brodie joined the company 
in 1919 as a research chemist in 1931 


he was elected vice-president in charge 


WPB Limits New Cosmetics 

Soaps, other than shampoos 
and shaving soaps, were specifically 
omitted from WPB order L-171, is- 
sued July 17, curtailing the production 
and packaging of cosmetics and toil- 
etries. Shaving cream, soap or liquid; 
soap shampoo; tooth cleanser, liquid, 
paste or powder containing no coconut 
oil, alcohol, added glycerine or wetting 
agents were placed on the unrestricted 
list, number one. On the second list 
are items containing some critical ma- 
terial. It permits the manufacture of 
100 per cent of the 1941 quantity, but 
only 90 per cent of the 1941 market- 
able units. It is hoped that by this 
ruling fewer containers will be used 
and that larger ones will supplant 
smaller units. 

Shaving cream, soap or liquid 
(containing coconut oil, alcohol or 
added glycerine) ; tooth cleansers (con- 
taining alcohol, glycerine, coconut oil 
derivatives, or wetting agents); hair 
rinse, etc., are mentioned on list two. 
The third list allows only 80 per cent 
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eral manufacturing 


ot manufacturing, and in 1934 he was 


made a director. 
Mr. Knowles, who has been gen- 
manager since 


















H. C. KNOWLES 


1939, has been with the company for 
21 years. Closely associated with th 
technical end of the business, he was 
largely responsible for the design and 
construction of eleven plants the com- 
pany put into operation in this country 
and abroad in the last decade. He also 
has been active in the Procter & Gam- 


ble Defense Corporation. 


of the 1941 quantity and 72 per cent 
of the 1941 marketable units to be 
Bubble bath, tooth 


whitener, hair lotion (alcoholic) and 


manufactured. 


any other toiletry or cosmetic articles 
not mentioned in lists one and two are 
placed on the third list. 

The sale and manufacture of 
new products, those not produced com- 
mercially or offered for sale during the 
past twelve months, were prohibited, 
except upon special permission of the 
WPB. The WPB estimated that 17,- 
400,000 pounds of vitally needed 
chemicals and critical war materials 
would be saved by these restrictions. 
The 1942 production of most of the 
cosmetics covered in the order was 
estimated at 15 to 25 per cent ahead 
of last year’s output. The 1941 fac- 
tory sales were reported at $200,000,- 
000 by 3200 companies. Perfume is 
the only toiletry that is permitted to 
be sold in more than three consumer 
sizes, four being permitted. The 
number of container sizes for profes- 


sional or service users is also restricted. 
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Lever Bros. Repay Debentures 

It has just been reported from 
London that Lever Brothers and Uni- 
lever Ltd. are repaying the whole of 
their outstanding 5 per cent debenture 
stock, of which over 2,750,000 pounds 
is in existence. The stock will be re- 
deemed October 1. 
states that since April of this year the 
debentures were redeemable at par any 


The prospectus 


time on three months notice. Recent- 
ly the stock changed hands at 102 in- 
cluding interest from April 1. Formal 
notices of redemption have been sent 
to stockholders. 
° 


Wrisley Employees Golf 

The ninth annual men’s golf 
tournament of Allen B. Wrisley & Co., 
employees was held June 20th at 
Woodridge Country Club, near Chi- 
cago. Wrisley B. Oleson, company 
president, won the trophy for low gross 
and the cup for low net went to S. J. 
Woodruff, personnel director. Numer- 
ous other prizes contributed by the 
company and by Mr. Oleson and 
George A. Wrisley, vice president, were 
Mr. Wrisley, 
who is giving full time to War Pro- 


distributed at dinner. 


duction Board activities, came out 
from Washington for the event. Wo- 
men employees of the company at- 
tempted a rival tournament at Ever- 
green Park, July 11th, but called it a 
day after reaching the 9th hole. Who 
won the low gross and why is being 
kept a dark secret, according to Mr. 
Woodruff, but a trophy for low net 
was awarded to Lois Rea of the private 
brands department. Other prizes con- 
tributed by the company, were awarded 
at the picnic dinner. 





Beirne Leaves WPB 

Thomas J. Beirne resigned last 
month as chief of the can section of 
the containers branch of the WPB. 
He rejoins National Can Company and 
is making his headquarters in Chicago. 
° 








Controllers Elect Siddall 

Kelly Y. Siddall, controller of 
the Procter & Gamble Company, has 
been elected vice-president of the Cin- 
cinnati Control of the Controllers In- 


stitute of America. 
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Soap Size and Quality 
Frozen By OP A Order 


cee and cake size of all soap 


products as well as soap quality 


and serviceability were frozen by OPA 
order as of July 21 in the first OPA 


regulation yet issued dealing with mini- 


mum commodity standards. Commodi- 
ty Price Regulation No. 1 covers all 
forms of household soaps and cleansers, 
toilet, laundry, granulated, powdered, 
chips, flakes, washing powders, cleans- 
ers and scouring powders. Under the 
new regulation, no reduction in size 
of cake or package or reduction in 
quality or serviceability will be per- 
mitted. The regulation applies only to 
manufacturers. 

Aside from a statement that it 
is hard for a consumer to distinguish 
small variations in package and cake 
sizes, the latter usually not marked 
on the cake, the OPA explained: “Un- 
limited freedom to change the weight 
and quality of household soap thus 
increases the possibility of evasion of 
the maximum price regulation.” In- 
creases in retail prices could result 
from changes in weight or quality of 
soap. The retailer in figuring the 
costs of new items won’t charge in 
fractions of a cent. Charging the full 
cent considerably increases the mark 
up on a five or ten cent unit like a cake 
of soap. 

A complicating factor in this 
whole price situation is the division 
of the country into marketing areas. 
Each area sells widely varied types of 
soap. The regulation prohibits the 
sale in a given area of types or sizes 
not sold there prior to the issuance of 
the order. This eliminates the intro- 
duction of soap sold in any other area 
since that would constitute a new type 
or size of soap. 

While new, smaller and lighter 
products may not be introduced, larger 
and better ones may. This, if they 
are comparable to an already existing 
item amd for sale at the same price. 


In cases where the ruling works an 
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undue hardship, appeal may be mad> 
to the price administrator. 
Manufacturers must file with 
the OPA by September 17, a detailed 
description of each of their products 
that were delivered or offered for de- 
livery during the thirty day period 
ending July 17. This must be accom- 
panied by a description of the areas 
in which the items were sold during 


that particular period. 


*.- 


BIMS Golf at Plandome 

With the temperature at 95 in 
the shade and the 
higher, 75 intrepid members of the 
BIMS of New York plus a few hardy 
guests took part in the July golf 


humidity even 


tournament of the organization at the 
Plandome Golf Club, Plandome, Long 
Island, on July 28. According to the 
final score sheet of Martin Schultes, 
chairman of the New York BIMS, 
who directed the affairs of the tourna- 


ment, Richard R. Powell of Plexo 
Preparations was winner of the first 
prize, closely followed by Ed A. Bush 
of Bush-Pan America, son of a rather 
nifty golfer of a few years back, B. T. 
Bush. 

Other prize winners included 
Paul Miller of International Cellucot- 
ton, David J. Stewart, Jr. of Yardley, 
James McInnes of Commercial Sol- 
vents, O. Dexter Neal of Hilton-Davis 
Chemical, Ross A. White of E. N. 
Rowell, John Rau of F. N. Burt Co., 
Joseph V. Gartlan of Majestic Metal 
Specialties, Walter B. Smith of Affili- 
ated Products, F. H. Sloan of Nauga- 
tuck Aromatics, William E. Terry of 
American Coating Mills, Walter L. 
Fretz of Dodge & Olcott, Sewell H. 
Corkran of E. N. Rowell, A. M. Dink- 
ler, Carl C. Roth of Arrow Engrav- 
ing, and Frank A. Nicholson of Rich- 
ardson, Taylor Globe. 
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Glycerine Works Called Essential 
An order issued July 14 by the 
(No. 279) 


lists the glycerine industry as one of 


Selective Service System 


the essential occupations employment 
in which local draft boards can con- 
sider as sufficient basis for service de- 


ferment. 


Hook Drug Co., Indianapolis, won first prize of $400 in War Bonds 
with this window display in the fourth annual Father's Day Windou 
Display Contest, sbonsored recently by Shulton, Inc., of New Yor®. 
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Indicating amount of soap needed for stable suds 
in presence of increasing ts of alkalies in 
18 grain hard water; 300 ppm calcium carbonate 
equivalent (1/4 as magnesium salt) at 140°F. 


TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE 
SODA ASH 

















PQ Silicates Improve Lathering 


Here’s the answer to your problem of 
how to formulate free-sudsing soaps for 
hard water areas at an economical 
cost. PQ Silicates, among the most 
effective ingredients for building soaps 
and detergents, are your able allies 
for rich, stable sudsing ability. 


Above is a chart which you will find 
useful. It can be seen that the pure 
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soap content can be reduced safely 
and yet provide ample suds by increas- 
ing the quantity of silicate. The sol- 
uble silica of PQ Silicates plays an im- 
portant role in increasing sudsing. 


Other charts showing different ratio 
silicates and temperatures are avail- 
able. May we discuss PQ Silicate 
Builders for your soaps and cleansers? 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 


SILICATES OF SODA 


125 S. THIRD STREET, PHILA., PA. 
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Chemical Salesmen Play Golf 

The Salesmen’s Association of 
the American Chemical Industry gath- 
ered at the Bonnie Briar Country Club, 
Larchmont, New York, for its second 
1942 golf tournament on July 14. 
Among the prize winners were: Charles 
F. Alexander of Seldner & Enequist, 
Inc.; S. Urban of E. R. Squibb & Son; 
William Mullen of Eastern Industries, 
Inc.; Lyman Lloyd of Alex. C. Fergu- 
son Co.; George F. Smith of George F. 
Smith; Leon Miller and George Gar- 
land of the Barrett Co.; C. W. Frost 
of Prior Chemical Co.; V. Williams 
of Monsanto Chemical Co., and J. R. 
Fisher of Millmaster Chemical Co. All 
prizes were paid in War Savings Bonds 
and Stamps. 

The next outing is being held 
at the Hackensack Golf Club, Ora- 
dell, N. J., on August 11. Green fees 
will be free to all members who par- 
ticipated in either the June or July 
tournaments. The September tourna- 
ment will be held on September 15th 
at North Hills Golf Club, Douglaston, 
i 


- 


Canadian Tube Collection Lags 

The Canadian system for col- 
lecting used tooth paste and shaving 
cream tubes is not yielding the volume 
of salvage “which might reasonably 
have been expected,” officials of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board re- 
cently reported. Retail drug stores are 
the key point for local collections un- 
der the salvage plan. But it was stated 
that some druggists report returns 
fewer than 25 per cent of sales. The 
board reported the public as being “‘not 
sufficiently impressed with the impor- 
tance of this salvage enterprise.” 


. 


Allow Glycerine Freight Charges 
An amendment—No. 2 to Re- 
vised Price Schedule No. 8 on Glyc- 
erine—permits manufacturers of crude 
glycerine to raise their prices above the 
maximum price ceiling in order to 
compensate for the cost of shipping 
empty drums from the refinery. The 
amendment became effective July 11, 
1942. It applies in cases where the 
empty drums, used because of the 


shortage of tank cars, are shipped from 
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a refinery farther away than the one 
nearest to the manufacturer. This lat- 
ter proviso was incorporated to assure 
all refineries of uniform supplies of 
crude glycerine. It is also felt that the 
amendment will eliminate the ten- 
dency to restrict the free distribution 
of glycerine. The additional cost will 
be borne by the refineries and not 
passed along to the consumer since it 
will be less than 1.25 per cent of the 
value of the refined glycerine. 
° 


Soap No Reducer, FTC 

The Federal Trade Commission 
has issued an order directing the Peggie 
Moran Co., Hollywood, and _ Irene 
Johnston, Inc., Los Angeles, to discon- 
tinue misleading claims in connection 
with the sale of “Peggie Moran Savon,” 
advertised as an effective agent for re- 
moving excess flesh. Findings of the 
Commission are that the soap contained 
bentonite, which possesses hygroscopic 
properties to a slight degree. Because 
of such action, the findings continue, 
the clay in the soap might conceivably 
draw small amounts of water from the 
body through the 


amounts would be so small as to be 


skin, but the 
negligible. Expert testimony in the 
record establishes that soap is incapable 
of affecting the size or weight of the 
body, according to the findings. Sale 
of the soap has been discontinued since 
the Commission started proceedings. 


. 


NOPCO Offers New Soap 

National Oil Products Co., 
Harrison, N. J., has just introduced 
Nopco Complete Soap, a mixture of 
anhydrous soap and a series of alkalies 
to which solvents and penetrants have 
been added. This new product was de- 
veloped for use by launderers of com- 
mercial and institutional work where 
maximum cleanliness, whiteness and 
clean odor are essential. 
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Passes Faulty Soap; Arrested 

Keith Light, chief analyst in 
the testing department of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, Montreal, Can- 
ada, was arrested July 9, on charges 
of unlawfully altering an analytical 
report to pass a powdered soap that did 
not meet laboratory requirements. 


SOAP 


Chicago Golf Notes 

The golf auxiliaries of the Chi- 
cago Drug & Chemical and Chicago 
Perfumery, Soap and Extract Associa- 
tions held their third monthly tourna- 
ment at Glen Oaks Country Club, near 
Glen Ellyn, Ill., July 14. The follow- 
ing is the list of prize winners: 

Class A—Ist, Dave Olin; 2nd, 
C. W. Allen; 3rd, Elmer Smith; 4th, 
Tom Sawyer. 

Class B—Ist, A. J. Westerman; 
2nd, Henry Woulfe; 3rd, Walter Nay; 
4th, Dudley Lum. 

Class C—lIst, Fritz Degener; 
2nd, John A. A. Scott; 3rd, Gerald 
Pauley; 4th, Z. D. Sappenfield. 

Guest prizes to C. E. Larsen and 
R. Counihan. 

August 6 is the date of the next 
tournament for the two groups, at 
Tam O’Shanter Country Club. The 
season’s final meet will be held in 
September. 

In the recent intercity tourna- 
ment between the Chicagoans and the 
Detroit Drug and Allied Industry golf- 
ers, at Olympia Fields Country Club, 
Chicago, 


coveted Fort Dearborn trophy, for 


Chicago won the much- 
which the two cities have been battling 
annually since 1935. 


“Dutch Cleanser’ Ad Plans 

Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, 
is planning an intensified promotional 
campaign on behalf of “Old Dutch 
Cleanser.” Network radio time, color 
pages in magazines, newspaper space 
and other media will be used, accord- 
ing to Gene Cooper, vice president of 
Grant Advertising, Inc., who will di- 
rect the project. 
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D.C.A.T. Honors Toohy 

S. B. Penick, Jr., Chairman of 
the Drug, Chemical and Allied Trades 
Section of the New York Board of 
Trade at a recent meeting of the execu- 
tive committee, presented John J. 
Toohy, retiring chairman of the sec- 
tion, with an engraved gavel. Mr. 
Penick expressed the appreciation of 
the entire membership in making the 
award to Mr. Toohy. Mr. Toohy is 
manager of distribution for E. R. 
Squibb & Sons. 
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WHICH IS MORE IMPORTANT— 
WRITING THE COPY OR SELECTING THE MEDIA? 





HERE is no competition between copy 

writing and media selection. The best in 
both activities is indispensable to successful 
advertising. Obviously the same degree of care 
used in producing a sales message should be 
employed in selecting the means to get that 
message before the right people. Guesswork, 
opinions and unverified claims have no place 
in media selection any more than careless 
phraseology and loose state- 


The Answer is— BOTH! 


Circulations.To buy advertising without this in- 
formation would be like an attorney attempting 
to practice his profession without a law library. 


This business paper is a member of the 
Bureau. Our A.B.C. reports tell how much cir- 
culation we have, how it was obtained, where 
it goes, an industrial or occupational analysis 
of subscribers, how much readers pay, the 
percentage of renewals and other facts that 
buyers need in order to select 





ments havein advertising copy. 

Facts, decided by advertis- 
ers as essential in evaluating 
the advertising worth of media 
and in applying media to mar- 
kets, are supplied in the reports 
issued by the Audit Bureau of 








SEND THE RIGHT MESSAGE 
TO THE RIGHT PEOPLE 


Paid subscriptions and renewals, as 
defined by A.B.C. standards, indicate 
a reader audience that has responded 
to a publication’s editorial appeal. 
With the interests of readers thus 
identified, it becomes possible to 
reach specialized groups effectively 
with specialized advertising appeals. 


the media best adapted to their 
requirements. Thisinformation 
is verified by thorough audits of 
our circulation records, made 
annually by A.B.C. auditors. 
Advertising in this paper re- 
ceives audited distribution. 








254 WEST 31st STREET 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


SOAP and Sanitary Chemicals 


NEW YORK 


Ask for a copy of our latest A. B. C. report 


A. B. C.=AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS = FACTS AS A MEASURE OF CIRCULATION VALUES 
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OP A Relieves Squeeze 
of Soap Deal Prices 


ELIEF from abnormally low 
i sesech prices as a result of special 
merchandising deals, sales, etc., was 
granted retailers, wholesalers and man- 
ufacturers by an amendment to the 
general maximum price regulation that 
permits quick adjustment of ceiling 
prices. In issuing amendment No. 14, 
the OPA announced that in two in- 
stances sellers may adjust their ceil- 
ing prices at once to levels prevailing 
prior to the special sales. 

Specifically, the amendment, ef- 
fective July 21, provides relief under 
the following conditions: 1) Any seller 
other than a retailer, whose maximum 
price for a commodity is based on a 
special deal or other price reduction 
limited to four months, may raise his 
maximum to the highest price at which 
he delivered the commodity during 
the 30 days immediately preceding the 
temporary reduction. 2.) A retailer 
whose maximum price for a com- 
modity is reduced as a result of a 
special deal which his supplier made 
available to him may raise his maxi- 
mum price to the highest price at 
which he 


during the 30 days immediately pre- 


delivered the commodity 
ceding the temporary reduction. A 
retailer whose temporary reduction was 
not based on a special deal provided 
by his supplier may apply to the OPA 
under Section 18 (a) of the General 
Maximum Price Regulation for ad- 
justment of his maximum price if his 
ceiling price is abnormally low in re- 
lation to his competitors and causes 
him substantial hardship. Sellers must 
report to the OPA within 10 days any 
action taken. 

The operation of the amend- 
ment is described by a series of ques- 
tions and answers, three of which 
deal with soap. They are: Q. “As a 
Promotional campaign in February and 
March, a soap manufacturer supplied 
retailers four cakes of soap for the 
price of three and retailers sold them 
for the price of three plus one cent. 
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Does the general maximum price regu- 
lation require the manufacturer and 
continue these 


retailer to special 


prices?” A. “No, not if the manu- 
facturer can show that the offer was 
temporary and was to have ended 
within 23 days from the time it went 
into effect. In that case the manufac- 
turer is allowed to set his price back 
to the highest level at which he de- 
livered soap during the 30 days prior 
to February 1 to the same class of 
purchaser.” 

Q. “What about the retailer?” 


A. “The retailer must continue the 


special price for all soap which the 
manufacturer supplied him at the spe- 
When that is gone, the 
retailer may return to the highest price 
at which he made delivery 30 days prior 


cial price. 


to the sale.” 

Q. “Soap is among the cost-of- 
living commodities listed in the gen- 
eral maximum price regulation. Does 
that alter the requirement in any way?” 
A. “No, it does not alter the adjust- 
ment of prices, but it means that the 
retailer must file with his local War 
Price and Rationing Board by the 10th 
of the following month a report show- 
ing the change in his ceiling prices as 
a result of the discontinuance of the 
special deal. This supplementary re- 
port is necessary in order to keep 
up-to-date the list of cost-of-living 
ceiling prices which he earlier filed with 


his rationing board.” 


Soap Sales in Sharp Drop 


’ | ‘HE sharpest decline in soap sales 


volume in any three month period 
since 1935, when the Association of 
American Soap & Glycerine Producers, 
Inc., began taking its quarterly soap 
sales census, was recorded in the three 
1942. 
The report, issued late last month by 


month period ending June 30, 


the association, shows manufacturers’ 
figures only. It revealed that the slump 
was felt in all types of soap and 
represents a drop of some $31,094,691 
below figures for the first three months 
of the year. Figures are based on the 
reports of 75 manufacturers who pro- 
duce more than nine tenths of all the 
soap made in the United States. In 
pounds, the second quarter figure for 
soaps other than liquid, was 60,801,810 
as compared with the 896 million 
pounds sold in the first three months 
of 1942, the drop from first to second 
quarter figuring 32.4 per cent. 

Half year figures also lagged 
12.4 per cent behind those of the first 
six months of 1941, although they were 
4.1 per cent above the total for the 


second six months of that year. Re- 
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duced to pounds the total for the first 
six months of 1942 was 1,497,825,095. 
Liquid soap sales in the second quarter 
were 610,867 gallons as opposed to 
725,324 in the first quarter of 1942. 
This made a half year total of 1,596,- 
191 gallons; its equivalent in dollars 
was $1,554,717. 

Every classification of soap was 
affected by the slump. Included were: 
bar soaps of both the toilet and laun- 
dry variety; chips and flakes, granu- 
lated, powdered and sprayed soaps; 
washing powder; and such specialties 
as: hand pastes, shaving soaps, textile 
soaps, potash soaps, liquid soaps, pack- 
aged soap shampoos, soap stock, etc. 
Each showed a reduction in sales vol- 
ume in the second as compared with 
the first quarter of the year. 

While the tabulations are based 
on manufacturers’ deliveries only, they 
do not, nor cannot show ultimate con- 
sumption. They give no information 
as to production, wholesale or retail 
sales or stock, purchases or earnings. 
Figures cover the thirty quarterly pe- 
riods from January 1, 1935 through 
June 30, 1942. 
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HESE pictures suggest some of the reasons why it pays soap manu- 
facturers to let us provide the perfumes for their scented soaps. For instance, 
the laboratory shown above handles nothing but problems relating to soaps— 
to creating odors that are stable, long lasting and effective in their coverage 
of the unpleasant soap stock odor. Modernly equipped and expertly super- 
vised, this laboratory assures the manufacturer a made-to-order perfume for 
his product. . . . Then we’ve made provision for ample purchase and storage 
of essential raw materials. This enables us to pass along to our customers the 
money-saving advantages of large scale purchases. . . . A third consideration 
is quality which we control by careful selection of original sources and by 
sampling and rigidly inspecting every container of oil that enters our plant. 
Therefore, if you’re seeking new or supplementary sources of perfumes for 
your soaps, remember—the foregoing advantages are all a PART of Fritzsche 
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Soaps at Toiletries Show 


IXTY manufacturers of toilet 
S goods participated in the first an- 
nual trade show of the Chicago Asso- 
ciated Toiletries Salesmen, held at the 
Palmer House, that city, July 12 to 
18. Originally scheduled for later in 
the fall, the date had been advanced 


in anticipation of possible future trans- 


portation difficulties. 
Allen B. Wrisley Co., Chicago, 
gave the top position in their exhibit 


to a castile shampoo bar which cap- 
tured attention because of the use of 
soybean oil as a replacement for coco- 
nut oil. Company representatives stated 
it was their belief the Wrisley Com- 
pany is the first to reach the market 
with a soap using soy oil in place of 
coconut oil. The new soap is said to be 
smooth and bland and to produce a 
heavier, creamier lather than was ob- 
tainable with coconut oil. Use of soy- 
bean oil has been under investigation 
for six months by the Wrisley Com- 
pany and the castile bar, weighing 
3% pounds, was ready for marketing 
in June. Wrisley’s exhibit also fea- 
tured a new “Spruce” line of shaving 
soap offered in brightly colored ceramic 
mugs, with other shaving accessories 
included. Many novelty soaps which 
are being advertised nationally, were 
also shown as were a large line of five- 
cent grocery items, offered in a varied 
assortment of shapes and odors. Sales- 
men in attendance included Carl Mayer 
and A. R. Kopan, Chicago, Henry 
Mundt, northern Indiana field man, 
and Paul Litkowski, covering southern 
Indiana, Kentucky and Ohio. 

Hewitt Soap Co., Dayton, O., 
with R. P. McLaughlin in charge, ex- 
hibited a large shower bar with “non- 
skid” grip, together with novelty gift 
packages, packaged laundry flakes and 
unpackaged soaps for the drug and 
chain store trade. 

The House For Men, Inc., Chi- 
cago, introduced a new 4! ounce cake 
of shaving soap in their “His” line for 
men. The new item, superfatted and 
lanolated, is “aged before we sell it,” 
and sold with a plastic shaving bowl 
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for which refills are available. The 
company is now seven years old, ac- 
cording to C. F. Claypool, sales man- 
ager. 

Yardley & Co., New York, fea- 
tured a new $1.00 size mammoth toilet 
cake for men in their “Old English” 
line and also offered an assortment 
containing bath and guest size cakes 
in a package newly designed to re- 
semble an attractive chest. Walter E. 
Wells, Chicago district salesman, was 
in charge. 

Alfred D. McKelvy & Co., 
Minneapolis, offered for holiday sale 
a new gift package containing three 
bars of their “Seaforth” hand soap. 
Another novelty was “Seaforth” shav- 
ing soap in a “Tom and Jerry” mug. 
H. C. Richardson, sales manager, said 
the company plans to move its office 
and plant from Minneapolis to quar- 
ters in Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
sometime in August. 

Luxor, Inc., New York, had an 
extensive display of their large line of 
toiletries. Among soaps shown “Savon 
Sachet,” in seven odors and two sizes, 
guest and bath, was prominent. The 
company’s “Auditorium” bath soap 
was also exhibited, along with a lanolin 
“Star” 
“American Beauty” hand soap in rose 
bud design, bath crystals in 5-pound 
sacks, and other accessories. V. H. 


complexion _ soap, castile, 


Allen, Chicago sales manager, had 
charge. 

Milkmaid, Inc., New York, 
offered a giant size bath cake, weighing 
¥4-pound, which retails for $1.75. 
Also stressed were their “Milkmaid” 
complexion soaps, whose formula util- 
izes whole fresh milk. Novel promo- 
tional ideas and elaborate window dis- 
plays, said Maxwell Bower, general 
sales manager, have made the new milk 
soaps and associated cosmetic items 
extensively popular since their intro- 
duction one and a half years ago. 
Helen McNiece assisted Mr. Bower. 

Roycemore Toiletries, Inc., 
Chicago, had a display of novelty soap 
designs, specially produced to mark 
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A “Jungle 
Swing Band,” with a monkey, ele- 


their fifth anniversary. 


phant and lion molded in soap and 
packaged in a jungle setting, led the 
line, which included, among others, 
items, labelled “Facts of Life,” “Four 
Seasons,” “Pony Boy,” “Tubbies,” etc. 
J. G. Griswold, president, and L. C. 
Larson, midwest representative, greeted 
visitors. 

Elias Shaker & Co., Chicago 
selling agency for Old South Toiletries, 
included an artistic display of “Old 
South” soaps in their exhibit. One 
new item, just out, was a gift package, 
which included bath soap, a decanter 
of cologne and one of bubble bath, all 
contained in a carton designed to rep- 
resent a clock of 1820 vintage. F. E. 
and John 


Sutherland, sales supervisor for the 


Pearsall, sales manager, 
midwestern states, were in charge. 

Lightfoot, Schultz & Co., were 
on hand with their new Christmas line 
of novelty soap designs. One with an 
appeal to children was a shower ball, 
representing a sled, with a stout cord 
and a decalcomania rose bud for orna- 
ment. Riding horses, skating ducks, 
“Dumbo,” “Elsie” the cow, and other 
designs were in evidence. “Home De- 
fense” was the title of a rolling pin 
design, packaged in patriotic red, white 
and blue colors, and appeal to the 
sportsman was made by a duck of soap, 
seated on a bath brush. For men, also, 
was a “Ruf-Cut” package, containing 
four large cakes of bath soap. Bert 
Lazerwitz, Chicago, represented the 
company. 

Sento-Foam Co., New York, 
offered a liquid bubble bath in a newly 
designed glass decanter, with R. Lang- 
ford in charge. Bathashay Distributors, 
Los Angeles, Calif., had a powdered 
“Foaming Bath” water softener in 
three sizes. Neil J. Colligan, Chicago 
sales manager in charge. 

¢ 
C-P-P Chicago Free Goods 

Colgate - Palmolive - Peet Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., distributed coupons 
to Chicago housewives last month, one 
of which offered a cake of “Palmolive” 
soap free with each purchase of two 
regular size cakes. The other gave a 
10-cent discount on a package of 
“Super Suds” laundry flakes. 
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HEN it’s open season for flies 

and mosquitoes, it’s “A-penn” 
season! When squadrons of flying 
pests are nose-diving ... or diving at 
your nose... then’s the time to put 
A-penn Fly Spray into action. 


A-penn will not only establish 
mastery of the air for your side... 
but it’s as pleasantly perfumed as 


it 18 positive in action. 
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Crown Can supplies the A-penn 
Oil Company with the containers 
in which A-penn Fly Spray is 
packed ... and they are cans de- 
signed to protect the contents as 
effectively as the contents protect 
the home from insect pests ! 


CROWN CAN COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Division 
of Crown Cork and Seal ( lompany 
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Victor Phosphorous Exhibit 

An exhibit designed to tell the 
complete story of phosphorous and how 
its compounds serve mankind has just 
been opened in Chicago’s Museum of 
Science and Industry. The exhibit was 
built at a cost of $30,000 under the 


supervision of the technical staff of 


Victor Chemical Works, Chicago. An 
interesting phase of the exhibit is that 
devoted to showing the work of tri- 
sodium phosphate for softening water, 
tetra potassium pyrophosphate in liquid 
soaps, sodium copper polyphosphate 
used as a fungicide and dicalcium phos- 
phate in tooth pastes and powders. 
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WPB Toiletries Head Speaks 

C. E. Willard, chief of the 
toiletries and cosmetics branch of the 
War Production Board, addressed Chi- 
cago manufacturers of cosmetics and 
toiletries at a meeting sponsored by the 
Association of Commerce July 8. How 
companies in these fields can meet re- 
trictions placed on their operations by 
the war effort, was the theme of his 
talk. 

° 
Canada Revises Soap Prices 

The Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board of Canada announced on July 17 
that some changes had been made in a 
previous board order setting manufac- 
turers’ maximum prices for soap. The 
original order, dated last March, ap- 
plied maximum prices of June, 1941, 
rather than prices in the basic period, 
September 15 to October 11, 1941, to 
alist of groceries specified in an accom- 
panying schedule. 

It included “soap, laundry and 
toilet; cakes, flakes, and powders.” This 
is deleted from the latest order and the 
following words substituted: “Soap of 
all kinds except liquid, granulated, 
powdered and flake soaps; granulated, 
powdered and flake soaps when pack- 
aged and sold by the manufacturer in 
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cartons not exceeding five pounds net 
weight when packed.” 

Manufacturers are required, ef- 
fective July 17, to revert to June prices 
“only with respect to sales of soap 
coming within the foregoing descrip- 
tion,” the board said. 

SJ 
Soap Employment Index Slumps 

Both the index numbers of em- 
ployment of wage earners and pay rolls 
in the soap industry during May 
showed a sharp drop from April, 1942. 
The employment index figure for May 
was 87.3 as against 91.8 for April. 
May, 1941 was 92.2. (3-year average 
1923-25 is 100). The decline was also 
noticeable in payrolls in May—the in- 
dex for this month being 131.3. It 
contrasts sharply with the 136.9 fig- 
ure registered in April, although still 
showing a margin above the May, 1941 
figure of 125.7. 

nine cians 
Weidman of Dreyer Marries 

Henry A. Weidman, secretary 
of P. R. Dreyer Inc., New York, essen- 
tial oils and aromatic chemicals, was 
married on July 8, to Miss Florence C. 
Samsel. The couple honeymooned in 
Connecticut and will make their home 
in Ozone Park, L. I. 
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Soap Sculptors Win $2,200 

Cash prizes totalling $2,200 
were awarded by Procter & Gamble 
Co. to winners of the 18th annual 
National Soap Sculpture Competition 
in which “Ivory” soap is used as the 
medium. In making public the prize 
winners, the National Soap Sculpture 
Committee announced the 19th an- 
nual competition, the details of which 
will be made known shortly. 

iseaaae 


Boston Bims Golf Aug. 20 

On August 20 at the Woodland 
Country Club near Boston, the BIMS 
of Boston will hold their mid-summer 
golf tournament. According to an an- 
nouncement by Chairman Robert C. 
Kelly of the BIMS of Boston, the Aug- 
ust tournament will be an elaborate 
affair replete with an orchestra and 
numerous handsome prizes. 

At the BIMS golf 
tournament held on July 9 at the 
Commonwealth Country Club, New- 


Boston 


ton, Mass., sixty members and guests 
turned out for golf and dinner. Grand 
prize for the day was won by Hart 
Harris of S. B. Penick & Co. Low 
gross prize went to Robert Marsh with 
a neat 75, while Robert Carney was 
winner of low net. Other member 
prize winners were Cliff Roper, Bunny 
Williams, Herb Farrier, and Roy Scha- 
berg. Prize winners among the guests 
were Bug Quadling and Dick Jerfens. 
Out of town visitors included V. E. 
Williams of Monsanto, New York, and 
Harold Green of Sonneborn, Buffalo. 
In the prize presentation ceremony, 
Chairman Kelly was assisted vocally 
by Florin Hailer of United Drug and 
others who told him what to say, but 
Mr. Kelly refused to say it. P. S. The 
party was voted a very large and com- 
plete success. 
+ 

J. R. Watkins Man Dies 

H. E. Bartz, sales manager in 
charge of central and western city sales 
for the J. R. Watkins Co., Winona, 
Minn., was accidentally drowned dur- 
ing his vacation near his country home 
at Minnieska, Minn., on the Mississippi 
River late in June. His body was not 
recovered for a period of ten days. 
Funeral services were held in Winona 


on July 8. 
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YOUR || PLANT 


ROLL OUT THE 


DRUMS 


DRUMS ARE AN all-important life line in the transportation of chemi- HANDLE CAREFULLY— 
cal materials. Today, this life line faces a crisis—for our present 
EMPTY AND RETURN 


national supply of drums must be made to do the big job ahead. 





That means everyone of us must do his part to “Roll out the PROMPTLY 
drums.” When drums arrive at your plant, make sure they are 
handled carefully. Empty the contents as soon as you can. Don't 
use drums for other material. Don't even rinse them. Be sure to 
replace the bungs and tighten securely. Then, keep those drums 
moving on a rush round trip—many round trips. 


Do it today—and every day—for VICTORY. 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY @®@ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York © St.Louis © Chicago © Sanfrancisco © Los Angeles ¢ Seattle Houston 
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Treasury Soap Awards 

The following awards were 
made by the Treasury Procurement 
Department, Washington, D. C., in a 
recent opening for miscellaneous sup- 
plies: Stevens Soap Co., Brooklyn, 
17,920 Ibs. 


lb. and 150,000 lbs. of powdered laun- 


powder soap at 3.1fc a 


dry soap at 2.83c a lb. In the same 
opening Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Com- 
pany, Jersey City, N. J., was awarded 
17,500 Ibs. powdered toilet soap at 
12.27¢ a lb. 
e c 
Fort Riley Cleaner Award 
E. I. du Pont de 

Wilmington, Dela., submitted the low 


Nemours, 


bid on 1,300 pints of chemical cleaner 
at 30c a Ib. which was accepted by the 
Army Quartermaster Corps, Fort 
Riley, Kansas, in a recent opening. 
° 

Justice Dept. Award 

In a recent opening by the De- 
partment of Justice, Lewisburg, Pa., 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, submitted the low bid on 
25,000 Ibs. of solvent at 6.63c a gal., 
which was accepted. 

alipie iin 

Printing Office Cresol Bid 

James Good, Inc., Philadelphia, 
submitted the low bid on 200 gals. of 
noncorrosive cresol at 42c a gal. in a 
recent opening by the Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


© cman 


Treasury Soap Bid 
Cleveland Soap Manufacturing 


Co., Cleveland, submitted an alter- 
nate low bid on 180,000 Ibs. of chip 
soap at $9.60 100 Ibs., in a recent 
opening by the Treasury Procurement 
Department, Washington, D. C. 
Rikecotes 

Post Office Soap Bids 

In a recent opening by the 
Post Office, Washington, D. C., the 
following low bids were submitted: 
Pioneer Soap Co., San Francisco, 1,500 
Ibs. grit soap $120, 30,000 Ibs. laun- 
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dry soap $1,815, and 3,750 Ibs. of 
toilet soap $412.50; Procter & Gam- 
ble Distributing Co., Baltimore, 10,- 
000 cakes floating toilet soap $133.70; 
Sterling Supply Philadelphia, 
30,000 Ibs. chip soap $3,060; Stevens 
Soap Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., 10,000 
lbs. soap powder $365 and 20,000 lbs. 
trisodium phosphate $840. 


Corp., 


° 
N. Y. Navy Cleanser Bid 
B. T. Babbitt, New York, sub- 
mitted the low bid on 136,000 lbs. of 
cleansing powder at 2.8c a Ib. in a 
recent opening by the New York Navy 
Purchasing Office, New York. 
ay ee 
N. Y. Navy Bids 
In a recent opening by the 
New York Navy Purchasing Office, 
New York, the following low bids 
were submitted: James Huggins & 
Son, Malden, Mass., 3,000 gals. cresylic 
disinfectant at 38c a gal. and Long- 
year Co., New York, 150 gals. polar 
type, rust-preventive compound at 
$124.50 total. 
. 
Veterans Adm. Wax Bid 
In a recent opening by the 
Veterans Administration Procurement, 
Washington, D. C., Chadakoff Chemi- 
cal Products, New York, was the low 
bidder on 66,000 gals. water emulsion 
floor wax at $1 a gal. to be divided be- 
tween Veterans Administration at Per- 
ryville, Md. and Hines, Ill. 
— 
Army Ordnance Liquid Soap 
Peerless Chemical Co., Detroit, 
submitted the low bid on 300 gals. of 
liquid soap at 95c a gal, which was 
accepted, in a recent opening by the 
Army Ordnance, Madison, Ind. 
aows 
Post Office Soap Bids 
The following low bids for soap 
were submitted in a recent opening by 
the Post Office Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: John T. Stanley Co., New 
York, 20-10 Ib. cans of auto soap at 
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8.3c a lb. and 62-50 lb. cans of auto 
soap at 7.25c a lb.; Scholler Brothers, 
Philadelphia, 10 half-barrels auto soap 
at 6c a lb. and 41 barrels at 5.8¢c a Ib.; 
Eagle Soap Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 2,400 
lbs. grit cake soap at 4.1c f.o.b. cars 
or 4.55 f.o.b. Washington, and Stevens 
Wiley Manufacturing Co., Philadel- 
phia, 15,360 lbs. of scouring powder 
at 2.4¢ a l|b., f.o.b. cars. 
ee 

N. Y. Navy Wax Bid 

Buckingham Wax Corp., Long 
Island City, N. Y., submitted the low 
bid on 1,000 five-gallon containers of 
floor wax at 64.8c a gal., in a recent 
opening by the New York Navy Pur- 
chasing Office, New York. In _ the 
same opening Slick-Shine, Newark, 
N. J., submitted the low bid on 10,000 
lbs. of painted surface cleaning com- 


pound at 7.Sc. 


N. Y. Navy Bids 

In a recent opening by the 
New York Navy Purchasing Office, 
New York, the following low bids 
were submitted: 
Peet Co., Jersey City, N. 


Colgate-Palmolive- 
J., 700,000 
Ibs. of salt water detergent at 7.7c 
a lb.; C. F. Jameson & Co., Haver- 
hill, Mass., 4,000 Ibs. silver polish at 
$620.40 total; Sharpe & Dohme, Phila- 
delphia, 20,000 1-pint bottles camphor 
and soap liniment at 22c a bottle; 
Colgate - Palmolive - Peet Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., 12,500 Ibs. of laundry 
powder soap at 3.55c a lb., and Pied- 
mont Paint Manufacturing Co., 
Greensville, S$. C., 34,300 lbs. painted 
surface cleaning compound at 6.548c 
a Ib. 
acy ee 

FTC Restrains Climax Claims 

Climax Cleaner Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, has been directed by the 
Federal Trade Commission to stop its 
“Climax Wall Paper 


Cleaner” will not crumble when used 


claims that 


for cleaning all types of wall paper. 
The order prohibits use of the words 
“non-crumbling” or “crumble-less’ to 
describe a wall paper cleaner which 
will crumble when used on certain 
types of paper. According to the Com- 
mission’s findings, misleading state- 
ments were made over the radio, on 
labels, and in other advertising matter. 
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TRADER MAIR 


The following trade - marks 
were published in the July issues of 
the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office in 
with Section 6 of the Act of Septem- 
ber 20, 1905, as amended March 2, 
1907. Notice of opposition must be 


compliance 


filed within thirty days of publica- 
tion. As provided by Section 14, fee 
of ten dollars must accompany each 


notice of opposition. 


Trade Marks 

DERMULSION — This in_ solid 
letters describing hand solvent with 
antiseptic properties. Filed by Excel- 
sior Varnish Works, Inc., Cleveland, 
Mar. 19, 1942. Claims use since Jan. 
15, 1942. 

GuaRDEX—This in solid letters 
describing mothproofing preparation. 
Filed by Arzone Products Co., Chi- 
cago, Apr. 11, 1942. Claims use since 
Mar. 15, 1941. 

Victory—This in solid letters 
over a drawing of a flag describing 
Filed by Victory 
Products Co., Birmingham, Ala., Sept. 


white shoe cleaner. 


29, 1941. Claims use since Sept. 19, 
1941, 

CosMaTA—This in solid letters 
describing soap. Filed by Cosmata, Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y., Nov. 19, 
1941. Claims use since Mar. 4, 1941. 

§ Srar—This in solid letters 
describing liquid cleaning compound. 
Filed by Silver Seal Products, Inc., 
Denver, Feb. 1, 1941. Claims use since 
Jan. 2, 1941. 

1-2-3—This in blocked numer- 
als describing abrasive cleanser. Filed 
by Strykers Soap Co., San Francisco, 
Mar. 13, 1942. Claims use since Feb. 
19, 1942. 

TaLtso—This in solid stenciled 


letters describing crude tall oil soap. 
Filed by West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co., New York, May 14, 1942. Claims 
use since Apr. 28, 1942. 


PC—This on an insecticide con- 


tainer in a sketch showing a hand 
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spraying insecticide dust on a base- 
board. Filed by P. C. Product Co., 
St. Louis, Sept. 30, 1940. Claims use 
since Sept. 26, 1940. 

CaRNEE—This in solid letters 
describing liquid shampoo soap. Filed 
by The Dill Co., Norristown, Pa., July 
26, 1941. 
1940. 


Claims use since Dec. 13, 


SNo-SEAL — This in solid an- 
tique letters describing leather polish. 
Filed by Ome Daiber, Seattle, Feb. 12, 
1941. Claims use since Jan. 15, 1937. 

Scent O FoaM—This in fanci- 
ful script letters describing liquid and 
powdered soap. Filed by The Theon 
Co., Inc., New York, Apr. 25, 1942. 
Claims use since June 1, 1940. 

SaNiI-WuitE — This in solid 
miniature letters describing white shoe 
polish. Filed by Frenchee Chemical 
Co., Richmond Hill, New York, Apr. 
27, 1942. 
1941. 


Claims use since Feb. 2, 


VENOMOTH—This in old En- 
glish letters on a drawing of a moth 
and over the words “Poison to Moths,” 
describing chemical with moth-proof- 
ing properties. Filed by Venomoth Co., 
Los Angeles, Sept. 28, 1940. Claims 
use since Mar. 1, 1935. 

PD & Co.—This in a fanciful 
arrangement within a circular emblem 
on which the words “Medicamenta 
Vera” is printed, describing antisep- 
tics, dentifrices, germicides, insecti- 
cides, mouth washes, and tooth paste. 
Filed by Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, 
Mar. 31, 1942. Claim use since Mar. 
1, 1881. 


Trade Marks Granted 

396,088. Disinfectant. Filed by 
Johnson Chemical Co., Brooklyn, Apr. 
28, 1941. Serial No. 443,060. Pub- 
lished Apr. 21, 1942. Class 6. 

396,102. Anti-rust and flush- 
ing compound. Filed by Commercial 
Solvents Corp., New York, July 28, 
1941. Serial No. 445,685. Published 
Apr. 21, 1942. Class 6. 
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396,105. Insecticides. Filed by 
California Pharmacal Co., Los An- 
geles, Aug. 5, 1941. Serial No. 445,- 
975. Published Mar. 31, 1942. Class 
6. 

396,108. Soap. Filed by Chas. 
W. Young & Co., Philadelphia, Aug. 
30, 1941. Serial No. 446,712. Pub- 
lished Apr. 21, 1942. Class 4. 

396,139. Athlete’s foot prep- 
aration. Filed by Drug Guild, Inc., 
New York, Dec. 24, 1941. Serial No. 
449,733. Published Apr. 21, 1942. 
Class 6. 

396,150. Insecticides. Filed by 
Stanley Home Products, Inc., West- 
field, Mass., Jan. 6, 1942. Serial No. 
450,030. Published Apr. 14, 1942. 
Class 6. 

396,171. Antiseptic Mouth 
Washes. Filed by Marshall Field & 
Co., Chicago, Jan. 26, 1942. Serial 
No. 450,476. Published Apr. 14, 1942. 
Class 6. 

396,188. 
dal, and fungicide preparation. Filed 
by Perm-Aseptic Co., New York, Feb. 
§, 1942. Serial No. 450,771. Publish- 
ed Apr. 21, 1942. Class 6. 

396,202. Filed 
by American Oil Co., Baltimore, Feb. 
16, 1942. Serial No. 450,986. Pub- 
lished Apr. 14, 1942. Class 6. 

396,215. 
cides and chemicals. Filed by Central 


Antiseptic, germici- 


Insect spray. 


Agricultural insecti- 


Chemical Corp. of Maryland, Hagers- 
town, Md., Feb. 20, 1942. Serial No. 
451,103. Published Apr. 21, 1942. 
Class 6. 

396,320. Cleaning compound 
and liquid soap. :iled by Plunkett 
Chemical Co., Chicago, Feb. 3, 1942. 
Serial No. 450,693. Published Apr. 
28, 1942. Class 4. 

396,321. 
cleaning compound. Filed by Plunkett 
Chemical Co., Chicago, Feb. 3, 1942. 
Serial No. 450,693. Published Apr. 
28, 1942. Class 4. 

396,322. Soap. Filed by Ar- 
mour & Co., of Delaware, Chicago, 
Feb. 6, 1942. Serial No. 450,776. Pub- 
lished Apr. 28, 1942. Class 4. 

396,338. Soap. Filed by Gim- 
bel Brothers, Inc., New York, Feb. 19, 
1942. Serial No. 451,080. Published 
Apr. 28, 1942. Class 4. 

(Turn to Page 67) 
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Present dwindling supplies of natural floral essences em- 
phasize the value of high quality substitutes. 


Synthetic floral essences can be used to replace the natural 
oils with full satisfaction and marked success in numerous 
products,—toilet soaps, shampoos, shaving creams, powders, 
creams, and many others. 


In fact, in many products the newer synthetic floral 
essences are to be preferred for the manner in which they 
reproduce the true fragrance of the living flowers in the 
finished product,—not to mention uniformity of quality 
and odor fidelity, and their economy under present con- 
ditions. 


Let us tell you more about these newer substitutes as an 
answer to the growing scarcity of natural floral oils. 


NORDA Essential Oil 
and Chemical Co.. Ine. 


Chicago Office St. Paul Office New York Office 
325 W. Huron St. 253 E. 4th St. 601 West 26th St. 
Los Angeles Office Toronto Office Montreal Office 
2800 E. 11th Street 119 Adelaide St., W. 135 Commissioners St., W. 
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As of August 3, 1942 


N general approximately the same 
[ns material market price condi- 
tions obtained during the period just 
ended as in the previous month. This 
despite applications of price ceilings 


in several more instances and the im- 
portant “roll-back” in the case of 


tallow and greases. At this writing 
it is too early to know the effect on 
the market since the order only be- 
came effective on August 1. The re- 
lief it grants the soap maker who was 
caught in the “squeeze” between high 
raw material costs and lowered selling 
prices should have a noticeable effect 
on the market. That activity in the 
market will commence shortly is al- 
most a foregone conclusion following 
the sharp drop in the soap output re- 
ported for the second quarter of the 
year by the Association of American 
Soap & Glycerine Producers. The ef- 
fect of government orders for soap 
and glycerine will also make itself 
What 
there were were, for the most part, 
A few advances 


felt here. price fluctuations 
slightly downward. 
in the midst of the handful of raw 
materials not yet held down by ceilings 
were recorded. In general the market 
condition was firm. 

Quotations for 88% tallow chip 
soap were slightly lower as a result 
of the general reduction of soap prices. 
Eleven cents was the figure given. The 
92% powder was lowered from 12% 
to 113%. 

Amendment No. 6 to Revised 
Price Schedule No. 53 set maximum 
prices for coconut oil, castor oil, muru- 
muru oil, palm oil, perilla oil, com- 
mercial oiticica oil, teaseed oil, tung 
oil, and ucuhuba crude vegetable oil 
at the highest representative price at 
which each of these oils sold under 
the schedule. 


Prices for babassu, 
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pataua, and tucum were set on the 
basis of 111% 
during a period prior to Nov. 26, 
1941. Because of higher procurement 
costs, maximum price on rapeseed oil 
is set at 11.50 cents per pound in 
bulk, c.i.f., New York. Ceilings were 
set on cohune, ouricuri, andiroba, palm 


of sales prices made 


kernel, sunflower seed and sesame oils 
based on the maximum price of the 
oil with which they are closest in 
quality and used interchangeably. The 
inedible tallow ceiling is 8% cents a 
pound f.o.b., Chicago and New York. 

Essential oil prices in several 
instances were lowered. These were: 
light cedar wood, clove, California 
lemon, native lemongrass, California 
orange, peppermint and bergamot oil. 
Two upward revisions noted were in 
sandalwood and spearmint. 

Several important rulings affect- 
ing disinfectant and insecticide raw 
materials were issued during the pe- 
riod covered. One of these was a meas- 
ure of relief for disinfectant manu- 
facturers that “rolled back” the price 
of pine oil to prices prevailing in 
October, 1941. The three classifica- 
tions covered were: basic pine oil, 
whose maximum price was set at 55 
cents a gallon, f.o.b. plant, in carload 
lots; natural alpha terpineol was set at 
$1.05 per gallon, tank car lots, f.o.b. 
plant; and light gravity pine oil priced 
at a maximum of 50 cents a gallon, 
{.o.b. plant. 

While the price of crude gly- 
cerine has not been “rolled back,” 
manufacturers were, last month, au- 
thorized by the O.P.A. to add to the 
maximum price the excess freight 
charge for returning empty drums 
when shipments are made to a refinery 
more distant from a plant than the 
nearest refinery. 

As forecast earlier in the month, 
the price of imported cresylic acid for 
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resale in the United States was re- 
duced to $1.10 a gallon by the O.P.A. 
Previously it was reported to have 
gone as high as $1.80. The new price 
went into effect August 5. The ceil- 
ing price for the domestic product is 
about 70 cents a gallon. 

Now that orders for pyrethrum 
for use in household insecticides are 
being returned from Washington, a 
more definite idea of the procedure 
involved has been obtained. Orders 
are returned in anywhere from one to 
two weeks. Those that have been re- 
turned permit small amounts of pyre- 
thrum to be shipped in critical cases 
for household insecticides. The sizes 
of these orders have been cur down 
roughly from a half to a third. These 
were principally small orders requiring 
up to a barrel. In the latter case a 
half barrel was authorized, etc. It is 
expected that this rate will be main- 
tained unless government needs inter- 


fere. 


Set Fat Salvage Prices 

The O.P.A. has just established 
a four-cent-a-pound ceiling price on 
waste kitchen fats sold by housewives 
to retail meat dealers, effective July 
31. Simultaneously, a five-cent-a- 
pound ceiling was set up for the sale 
of those same fats from meat dealers 
to renderers. 

A 10 to 13% saving on the 
selling price, depending on the oil and 
fat content, will be gained by the 
renderers as a result of this “roll back” 
in the cost of their raw materials. 
This move is designed to relieve the 
renderer of the squeeze he suffers as 
a result of the one cent “roll back” 
on the price of tallows and greases 
which became effective August 1. 
However, it is only a temporary one 
pending further study of the entire 


problem. 
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| NO LONGER A Goob RULE TO GO BY 


Many changes have been made and undoubtedly 
many more changes will be made in the not too distant 
future. Rules and regulations which for many years 
have been faithful stand-bys are no longer able to 
solve the myriad of problems facing the manufacturer 


If your problems hinge on PERFUMES or sub- 
stitutes for ODORS you may have been using, we are 
certain that we can be of help to you. 

Aside from the complete stocks of PERFUME for all 
purposes which are available at all times our Labora- 
tory will create gratis, PERFUMES to meet any 


special requirements you may have. Write to us 


PERFUMES FOR ALL PRODUCTS 


P. R. DREYER INC. 










119 West 19th Street 
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We Recover All Glycerine for War Purposes 


Manufacturers Since 1837 


A. GROSS & CO. 


33 
33 : , . 
3 295 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Representatives in Various Cities 
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| ESSENTIAL OILS New York, N. Y. AROMATICS 

] 

: STEARIC ACID 

; 

: (DISTILLED) 

i CAKE, FLAKE AND POWDERED 

i TECHNICAL AND U.S.P. GRADES 

: “ ) 
i 
33 ~ 
: WHITE PALM OIL FATTY ACIDS 

# (DISTILLED) 

# 

: © : 
i REFINED TALLOW WHITE OLEINE U.S.P. OLEIC ACID 
i FATTY ACIDS (DOUBLE-DISTILLED) (RED OIL) 
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Minimum Prices are for car lots and large quantities. Price range represents 
variation in quotations from different suppliers and for varying quantities. 


Chemicals 


Acetone, C.P., drums 
Acid, Boric, bbls., 9944 % 
Cresylic, drums 
Low boiling grade 
Muriatic, C. P., carboys 
Oxalic, bbls. 
Adeps Lanae, hydrous, drums 
Anhydrous, drums 
Alcohol, Ethyl, drums 
Complete Denat., SD1, dms., ex. 
Alum. Potash lump, bbls. 
Ammonia Water, 26°, drums 
Ammonium Carbonate, tech., drums 


Bentonite 
Bleaching Powder, drums 
Borax, pd., bbls., bags 


Carbon Tetrachloride, car lots 


» © L. 
Cresol, U.S.P., drums 
Creosote Oil 


Feldspar, works 

Formaldehyde, bbls. 

Fullers Earth 

Glycerine, C.P., drums 
Dynamite, drums 
Saponification, drums 
Soap lye, drums 

Lime, live, bbls. 

Mercury Bichloride, drums 

Naphthalene, ref. flakes, bbls. 

Orthodichlorbenzene 


Paradichlorbenzene, drums 
Petrolatum, bbls. (as to color) 
Phenol (Carbolic Acid) drums 
Pine Oil, drums 
Potash, Caustic, solid 
Flake, 88-92% 
Liquid, 45% basis 
Potassium Carbonate, solid 
Liquid 
Pumice Stone, coarse 
Rosins (net wt., ex dcck, New York 
Grade D to H 
Grade I to N 
Grade WG to X 
Rotten Stone, dom., bags 
Silica 
Soaps 
Tallow Chip. 88% 
Powder, 92% 
Powdered. White Neutral 
Olive Oil Paste 
Shampoo Base 
Liquid Concentrate, 30-32% 


lb. 
ton 
gal. 
gal. 


lb. 


lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
gal. 
gal. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 


ton 


100 lb. 


ton 


gal. 
gal. 

lb. 
gal. 


ton 
lb. 
ton 


Ib. 
Ib. 


Ib. 
Ib. 


ton 


lb. 


= 


100 lb. 
100 lb. 
100 lb. 


lb. 
ton 


lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 


gal. 


Soda Ash, cont., wks., bags, bbls.. 100 lb. 


Car lots, in bulk 
Soda Caustic, cont., wks., solid 


100 lb. 
100 lb. 


Flake 100 lb. 


Liquid, tanks, 47-49% 
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100 Ib. 


$ 0814 
106.00 
81 
81 
.08 
11% 
«o2 
oo 
19 
.60 
04% 
02% 
.08% 
.00 
25 
.00 
.73 
80 
11 
141 
30.00 
05% 
8.50 
18% 
18% 


12% 


11% 
6.25 
2.24 

.08 

07% 

11 

03% 

12% 

50 

06% 

.07 

.02% 

06% 

.03 

03% 


3.58 


Soda Sal., bbls. 100 lb. 
Sodium Chloride (Salt) ton 
Sodium Fluoride, bbls. lb. 
Sodium Hydrosulfite, bbls. lb. 
Sodium Metasilicate, anhyd. 
Granulated 
Sodium Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Silicate, 40 deg., drum 100 Ib. 
Drums, 52 deg. wks. 100 Ib. 
Tar Acid Oils, 15-25% gal. 
Triethanolamine lb. 
Trisodium Phosphate, bags, bbls. .100 lb. 


100 Ib. 
100 lb. 


100 lb. 


1.10 1.30 


14.20 18.00 


.08 09% 
18 
5.30 
3.55 
6.80 
1.20 
1.80 
33% 
.20 


2. 4.30 


Oils — Fats — Greases 


Babassu, tanks, futures lb. 


Castor, No. 1, bbls. lb. 
No. 3, bbls. lb. 
Coconut (without excise tax) 


Manila, tanks, N. Y. lb. 
Tanks, Pacific Coast, futures lb. 
Copra, bulk, coast lb. 


Corn, tanks, West lb. 
Cottonseed, crude, tanks, mill lb. 
PSY, futures lb. 
Fatty Acids— 
Corn Oil, tanks, Chicago 
Coconut Oil, tanks, Twitchell, Chi. 
Cotton Oil, tanks, Chicago 
Settled soap stock, Chicago 
Boiled soap stock, 65%, Chi. 
Foots, 50%, Chicago 
Castor Oil, split, tanks, N. Y. 
Linseed Oil, split, tanks, N. Y. 
Distilled 
Myristic acid, distilled, tanks, N.Y. 
Palm Oil, white, tanks, N. Y. 
Single distilled 
Soybean Oil, split, tanks, N. Y. 
Distilled 
Red Oil, bbls., dist. or sapon. 
Tanks 
Stearic Acid, saponif. 
Double pressed 
Triple pressed 
Greases, choice white, tanks 
Yellow 


Lard, city, tubs 

Linseed, raw, bbl. 
Tanks, raw 

Olive, denatured, bbls., N. Y. 
Foots, bbls., N. Y. 


Palm, Sumatra, cif. New York, Tanks Ib. 

African, tanks, ex. ship Ib. 
Palm, kernel lb. 
Peanut, crude, tanks, mill lb. 


Soya Bean, domestic, tanks, crude. . lb. 


Stearin, oleo, bbls. lb. 
Tallow, special, f.o.b. N. Y. Ib. 
City, ex. loose, f.o.b. N. V lb. 


Teaseed Oil, crude lb. 


SOAP 


11% Nom. 


14 14% 
13% 14% 


No Prices 
No Prices 
No Prices 
12% -- 
12% 


13% 14% 


14 14% 
18% Nom. 
14 — 
.03% 04 
04% 05 
03% .04 
20% 21% 
18% “= 
21 .21% 
19 19% 
13 13% 
12 — 
16 = 
19% 20 
.1330 .1420 
1245 — 


.1580 .1680 
1885 .1985 
.08 % -- 
.08 3% - 
12% 12% 
.1350 1370 
.1260 .1280 
4.20 4.30 
19% Nom. 
No Prices 
08% Nom. 
No Prices 
13 Nom. 
12% Nom. 
.1054 -- 
08% — 
.08 56 
No Prices 








Here at 


HEADQUARTERS 


WU xe § 


Candelilla 
Cannauba 
Ouricury 


and All Types of WAX SUBSTITUTES 
When Dependabililyis the Buy-word, specify 


@ 


Caustic Potash 
88-92% KOH 
SOLID * FLAKE * GRANULAR * BROKEN 


LIQUID 45% KOH 
Also 50% STRENGTH 


sco) 


Cantonate of Potash 


HYDRATED 83-85% — CALCINED 98-100% 
LIQUID 47-48% 


Call on us for other SOAPMAKER CHEMICALS 








KRANICH 
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Shampoo 


Liquid Olive Oil Soap 


Liquid Vegetable Oil Soap 


40% and 30% (Only) 
To replace coconut oil soaps 








Powdered Soap 


U. S. P. Castile (Only) 


Potash Soaps 


Soft Potash 40% 
Hard Potash 70% 
U.S.P. XI Green 


Scrub Soaps | 


Plain, Pine, Sassafras 


KRANICH SOAP COMPANY | 


55 Richards St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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(As of August 3, 1942) 


Essential Oils Aromatic Chemicals 


Almond, Bitter, U.S.P. lb. , Acetophenone, C. P. Ib. $1.55 
Bitter, F.F.P.A. Ib. a 5. Amy] Cinnamice Aldehyde lb. — 
Sweet, cans Ib. 2.25 Anethol Ib. 2.25 

Anise, cans, U.S.P. lb. 3.3% wT tech. = = 

Bay. 55-66% phenols, cans lb. . 2. Benzyl, Acetate lb. 59 
: en Yh. 3 Alcohol Ib. 63 

Bergamot, coppers oe ve. Citral Ib. 5.50 
Artificial Jb. a Citronellal lb. 2.75 

Birch Tar, rect., cans lb. y —vaene ‘. ib 7.00 

ane itronelly cetate b — 
ines, cans i -. Coumarin Ib. 2.75 

Boise de Rose, Brazilian . 5. ‘ Diphenyl oxide ‘ 43 
Cayenne " Eucalyptol, U.S.P. . 2.00 

Eugenol, U.S.P. . 2.75 

Geraniol, Soap . Bae 

Cajeput, tech, drums . Other grades ...... - 1.0 

Calamus, cans , Geranyl Acetate . — 

Heliotropin . 5.25 

Hydroxycitronellal . 8.00 
White, drums Indol, C. P. . 28.00 

Cananga, native, cans . Ionone . 2.75 
Rectified, cans ’ Isoborneol ‘ 81 


2 Iso-borny] acetate . 80 
Cassia, Redistilled, U.S.P. ‘ Iso-Eugenol 





Cade (juniper tar), drums 


Camphor, Sassy, drums 


PF 


Cedar Leaf, cans : Linolool ; 6.75 
: . Linaly]l Acetate . 5.50 
Cedar Wood, light, drums Menthol, natural ae 
Citronella, Java, drums ’ Synthetic, U.S.P. . 13.00 
Methyl Acetophenone ’ — 

Anthranilate . 2.20 
Clove, U.S.P., cans ’ Paracresol ) — 


Sz licylate, U.S.P. \ 35 
Eucalyptus, Austl., U.S.P., cans ‘ eg cn 4.00 


P>FIPa 


Citronella, Ceylon, drums 


sa 


Fennel, sweet, cans 7 Ketone . 415 
; ! Xylol 
Geranium, African, cans Phenylacetaldehyde 
Bourbon, cans . Phenylacetic Acid 
Turkish (Palmarosa) " Phenylethyl Alcohol 
Rhodinol 
Safrol 
Lavender, 30-32% ester, cans , Terpineol, C.P., drs. 
Spike, Spanish, cans , Cans ve 
Lemon, Ital., U.S.P. . Themed, USP.” er 
Cal. Vanillin, U.S.P. 
Lemongrass, native, cans ; Yara Yara 


Hemlock, cans 


Linaloe, Mex., cases 


Nutmeg, U.S.P., cans oat ; 
; Insecticide Materials 
Orange, Sweet, W. Ind., cans 


Italian cop ; Insect Powder, bbls. lb. 29 
Distilled ‘ Pyrethrum Extract 
California, expressed 20 to 1 
Origanum, cans, tech 30 to 1 
Patchouli Derris, powder—4% 
Pennyroyal, dom. Derris, powder—5% 
Imported Cube, powder—4% 
Cube, powder—5% 
Squill, red, dried 


rn 
S| 
Oo 


: 
; 
; 


oo 
| or 
So 


o 


Peppermint, nat., cans 

Redis., U.S.P., cans 
Petitgrain, S. A., cans 
Pine Needle, Siberian 


hws bo 
vl 


waa w 
on 


i) 
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as 


o 


wo 
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ee ee 


Rosemary, Spanish, cans 


Bees, white 
drums 


African, bgs. 
Sandalwood, dom., dist., U.S.P. , Refined, yel. 
Sassafras, U.S.P. - & ; Candelilla, bgs. 
Artificial, drums . 2. Carnauba, No. 1, yellow 
Spearmint, U.S.P. . No. 2, N. C. 
Thyme, red, N. F. ; No. 3, Chalky 
White, N. F. . , 3. Ceresin, yellow 
Vetiver, Java Montan Wax, bags 
Ylang Ylang, Bourbon ‘ Paraffin, ref., 125-130 


we 


Rad 
™ 
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Although 
only recently 


QUALITY 





taking out a new type of insurance NUCHAR 


se of a small amount assures maximum stability of color 


active carbon has long been used to remove color and odor from oils to be used for soap, 
1a t ft 


} gnized that undesirable colorless impurities such as peroxides and pro- 


oxidants are also removed by this treatment. Soaps made from stable oils have less tendency to spot, 
chip or become discolored 


e for a generous sample of NUCHAR Active Carbon so that you can run your own tests and 
sursel f th nent in “olor dor ind hj! t th , finished soap 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL SALES 


DivisSton ee ee VIRGINIA PULP & a ae COMPANY 
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N the Kraft process of making 
paper pulp, any non-volatile or 
acidic matter remains in the black 
liquor left from digestion of the wood 
sodium sulfide 


The concentration of 


in alkaline solution. 


sodium salts 
present is sufficient to salt out any soap- 
like material, so that crude liquid rosin 
soap floats in the black liquor, from 
which it may be separated entirely. 
The by-product has particular advan- 
tages and is badly needed for many 
war industries. 

The proper technique of recov- 
ery is almost identical with the fitting 
process of the soap-boiling art. The 
crude tall-oil soap separated is trans- 
ferred to a vat fitted with open and 
closed steam pipes. The black liquor 
from the sulfate process contains a 
very considerable quantity of water- 
insoluble, alkali soluble lignins which 
are precipitated in solid form on the 
addition of acids. It is vitally impor- 
tant in the production of tall oil that 
black liquor remaining entangled in the 
tall-oil soap be removed before any at- 
tempt at acidification takes place. Fail- 
ure to do this results in the precipita- 
tion of a very fine, almost gelatinous 
precipitate from the black liquor which 
causes the formation of intractable 
emulsions and renders the separation of 
clean tall oil an expensive and tedious 
process. 

Therefore the soap is settled 
hot and all black liquor possible is run 
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A section of SOAP devoted to the technology of oils, fats, and soaps published 
prior to Jan. 1, 1932, as a separate magazine under the title, Oil & Fat Industries 


Tall Oil Recovery 


off. The soap remaining in the pan is 
closed by blowing in open steam and 
thus adding water. Sodium sulfate is 
added in sufficient quantity to salt out 
the soap again, and the whole settled, 
the solution of sodium sulfate and 
residual black liquor being again run 
off the bottom for as complete removal 
as possible. In many cases this opera- 
tion is repeated as the sodium sulfate 
afterwards enters the Kraft process and 
is utilized. In some of the more up-to- 
date plants a final wash is given with 
sodium chloride and this last wash dis- 
carded. Sodium chloride is much more 
effective in salting out than sodium 
sulfate, but is necessarily wasted as it 
cannot be put into the mill circuit. 
Sodium hypochlorite has been advo- 
cated at this stage to oxidize any sul- 
fides. 

A thoroughly clean soap now 
remains in the vat, free from black 
Mill 


practice in this varies. The ideal prac- 


liquor, ready for acidification. 


tice is to add sufficient hot water to 
render the soap liquid, when it is 
strained through metal screens or fil- 
tercloth to remove all suspended matter 
before acidification. The whole aim of 
the fitting and of filtration is to re- 
duce the possibility of emulsification 
in the acidification vats. 

This latter vat is usually lead- 
lined and fitted with open and closed 
steam coils, preferably acid-proof. A 


compressed-air agitation coil is advan- 
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tageous. Acidification is carried oat at 
the boiling point, 30-50 per cent sul- 
furic acid being commonly used. The 
theoretical quantity of acid is added, 
estimated by simple titration of a sam- 
ple of the vat contents. Agitation 
must be thorough. Acidification of this 
soap under these conditions without 
very violent agitation invariably leaves 
some undecomposed soap remaining 
dissolved in che separated tall oil. It is 
important not to add more sulfuric 
acid than necessary owing to the pos- 
sibility of damage to the plant and 
difficult disposal of effluent. Intensive 
mixing sometimes leads to the forma- 
tion of emulsions, so that this stage of 
When 


the foregoing procedure of washing has 


treatment is the most difficult. 


been carried out, danger of emulsion 
formation does not Acidity 
should be controlled by spot testing 
with methyl 


exist. 
the aqueous solution 
orange after thorough agitation. Vio- 
lent agitation at this point is essen- 
tial, and additional acid is added until 
the liquid shows a permanent pH value 
of less than 6. The tall oils will then 
be free from soap. The acidified mix- 
ture is allowed to settle hot and the 
aqueous solution drawn off. 

Under 


clear settled tall oil will be substan- 


proper conditions the 
tially free from moisture and can be 
run off into containers, any small quan 
tity of emulsion being discarded and 
used up in the next bath. When rea- 
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sonable care is taken and strict control 
insisted on, the operation is almost 
trouble-free and can be carried out at 
a very low cost. 

With the exception of certain 
definitely limited specific uses, steam- 
distilled tall oil comes into competi- 
tion with the ordinary vegetable and 
animal fatty acids—and the solid 
resinous acids with colophony. Of the 
various substances contained in tall oil 
it would appear to be quite definite 
that the proportion of fatty acids to 
resin acids is fixed by the raw material 
and cannot be altered by the process. 
The unsaponifiable matter would ap- 
pear to be capable of some reduction 
by increasing the amount of steam dis- 
charge from the cookers and thus re- 
moving more volatile matter. The 
water content is merely a question of 
proper settling, which also applies to 
the sodium sulfate content, while the 
soap content is controllable completely 
in the process of production. Well pre- 
pared U. S. tall oil contains about 0.1 
per cent of sulfated ash, 1.2 moisture 
and volatile matter, 8.2 unsaponifiable 
matter, 90.4 saponifiable fatty matter, 
§2 fatty acids, 38.4 resin acids, with 
an acid value of 163 and a saponifica- 
tion value of 173. Finnish and Swedish 
products vary somewhat from these 
values. Karl B. Edwards. Chemistry 
and Industry 61, 233-5 (1942). 


Tests on Washing Agents 

The effects of two washing 
agents on cotton, linen, cotton-spun 
rayon mixtures and spun rayon were 
tested. One, called ‘“Melsite,” con- 
tained Na.O, SiO., 9H,O, other alka- 
lies and a wetting agent. A washing 
soda contained soda ash, waterglass, 
fatty acids and a wetting agent. 
Changes in the tensile strength of cot- 
ton and mixed fabrics from use of the 
metasilicate agent or the waterglass- 
containing washing soda were very 
slight. Such changes with linen were 
within the limits prescribed by govern- 
ment standards. Pure spun rayon fab- 
rics behaved like linen. 

The ignition residues were al- 
ways very low. No silica was present 
in the ash, which was evidence against 
the assumption of the adsorption of 
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hydrolytically split-off silica by the 
fiber. Deposition of silica on the fiber 
occurred only when hard water was 
used and the laundering was improper- 
ly done, that it with inefficient rinsing. 

According to government stand- 
ards (German) the whiteness must 
amount to 70 per cent after 50 wash- 
ings. Only with spun rayon, which as 
new fabric had a whiteness of 72.4 
per cent, did the experimental pieces 
show a whiteness of only 70.8-71.4 per 
cent. The whiteness was higher for all 
other fabrics. 

It is concluded that, when 
metasilicate or waterglass - containing 
washing soda are used, bleaching is 
either unnecessary, or very little is re- 
quired. Silicates are therefore harm- 
less as washing agents and show a good 
detergent action for all types of fibers 
tested. No injury to the fiber results 
alkali. 


When silicates and silicate-containing 


from hydrolytically split-off 
washing soda are used, soft water must 
be used and the concentration must be 
carefully controlled. Time and tem- 
perature fall within limits permissible 
for the usual washing methods. Bruno 
Walther. Deut. Wascherei-Forsch. Ber. 
7, 92-6, 98-9, 107-13, 121-7; through 
Chem. Abs. 


Bath Oils 

Sulfonated oils are often used 
to form the base of these popular prep- 
arations. One of the main requirements 
is that they diffuse evenly and without 
separation of oil. A simple product 
contains 75 parts of sulfonated castor 
oil and 25 parts of perfume compound, 
to which may be added a suitable wet- 
ting agent. The sulfonated oil may be 
replaced by glycol or its esters, as in a 
product containing 90 per cent of 
diethylene glycc! monoethyl ether, and 
10 per cent of perfume compound. 

Triethanolamine soaps, especial- 
ly triethanolamine stearate, are good 
emulsifying agents. A suggested for- 
mula is 10 parts of perfume compound, 
10 white oil, 12 
stearate, and 100 parts of water. The 


triethanolamine 


soap is dissolved in the white oil with 
gentle heating. Perfume is added and 
the mixture warmed to 62° C. with 
stirring. This is then stirred into the 
water, also warmed to 62° C. 


SOAP 


Perfume combinations vary but 
pine odors are favorites by far. They 
should be of such a nature as to give 
a strong and pleasant effect in the 
bath water. Some perfume ingredients 
change their odor and are not suitable 
for this purpose. 

Milk bath preparations consist 
of an oil-in-water emulsion such as may 
be produced with 
stearic acid, high-strength sulfonated 


triethanolamine, 


castor oil, and an addition of glycerine 
or diethylene glycol. Lanolin, fatty 


alcohols and their sulfates, sodium 
cholate, glycerine monostearate, and 
triethanolamine oleate are also suitable 
bases. Am. Perfumer 44, No. 6, 37 
(1942). 
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Separating Wool Fat 

Wool fat can be very easily 
separated from wool-washing liquids 
by means of ionizable substances, the 
cation of which forms with the anion 
of the sulfuric ester salt a compound 
which is insoluble or slightly soluble 
in water. The washing liquids usually 
contain the wool fat in dispersed form, 
the sulfuric ester salts acting as dis- 
persing agents. Examples of the ioniz- 
able compounds are salts of alumi- 
num, trivalent iron, thorium, tin, lead, 
and quaternary ammonium compounds 
such as those of the type of quaternary 
pyridinium compounds. N. V. de 
Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij. 
British Patent No. 538,899. 


° 


Nickel Catalyst 

In the Slavyanskii hydrogena- 
tion plant there is added to the catalyst 
prepared from nickel bicarbonate ap- 
proximately 26 per cent of the less 
expensive nickel catalyst obtained by 


treating nickel sulfate solution with 
sodium bicarbonate. Nickel carbonate 


is precipitated at 40° C., mixed for 


3-4 hours, filtered, the precipitate 
washed and dried at 60-70° C. in a 
drying oven. The dry, ground nickel 
carbonate powder is placed in a vessel 
with oil and the reduction carried out 
with hydrogen at 245-50° C. for 3-4 
hours. I. I. Sorokin, N. A. Ivanova and 
E. M. Mal’tseva. Khim. Referat. Zhur. 
1940, No. 4, 109-10; through Chem. 
Abs. 
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Removing Soap Dust 


N general, comminuted soaps are 
l made by spray-drying the liquid 
soap stock to obtain particles in granu- 
lar form. The dried soap particles are 
classified within designated limits of 
size by a screening operation and 
packed. Commercial grades of com- 
minuted soap ordinarily range in par- 
ticle size between those particles pass- 
ing a 20-mesh screen and retained by 
an 80-mesh screen, the oversized par- 
ticles and fines being returned for re- 
processing. However, soap fines and 
dust occur in the packed product, with 
present screening methods, to the ex- 
tent of 5-30 per cent of the total 
package. 

This undesirable effect is also 
particularly apparent in the manufac- 
turing process, requiring the use of dust 
masks by workmen, and involving an 
unavoidable waste of soap by entrain- 
ment of fine particles in the air. It 
has been discovered that a comminuted 
soap containing in the bulk only those 


Factory vs. Home Laundering 

Standard cotton test bundles 
were washed 100 times in a domestic 
process using various types of domes- 
tic mechanical equipment, and in a 
controlled commercial process. By a 
statistical analysis of the data it was 
found that in the washing of cotton: 
for soil removal the commercial proc- 
ess is superior to all domestic processes; 
for tensile-strength loss, the commer- 
cial process compares favorably with 
the domestic processes in which samples 
were dried outdoors, but loss in 
strength is greater in the commercially 
washed samples than in those washed 
domestically and dried indoors. Chem- 
cal degradation is least when clothes 
are dried indoors as in the commercial 
method, and in the domestic process 
using indoor drying. 

The gyrator and vacuum cup 
gave similar results for degradation and 
tensile-strength loss. The detergent 
efficiency of the gyrator in most cases 


was slightly superior to the vacuum 
cup. 





particles retained by a 140-mesh screen 
is not objectionable from the point of 
view of causing nasal irritation, but 
collection of soap dust of such fineness 
is not satisfactorily accomplished dur- 
ing the screening operation due to a 
tendency of the bulk soap to retain a 
portion of the dust, and the tendency 
of microscopic particles to entrain in 
the air upon agitation. 

In a new invention, a method 
of removing soap dust consists of con- 
ducting the soap particles in a continu- 
ous flow over a confined path, provid- 
ing successive intervals of free gravita- 
tional fall of the particles to form suc- 
cessive curtains of falling particles. Air 
is passed counter to the particle flow 
and through these curtains, so that 
dust present in the particle mass is 
entrained in the air current. This dust- 
laden air is then separated from the 
soap particles. Lever Brothers & Uni- 
lever Ltd. British Patent Specification 
10,233. 


The wringer aids materially in 
soil removal and is superior in this re- 
spect to the spinner extractor. From 
the standpoint of wear, indoor drying 
is preferable to outdoor, but for white- 
ness retention outdoor drying is prefer- 
able. Elizabeth Lovell, Jessie Roberts 
and Jessie Brodie. Am. Dyestuff Re- 
porter 31, 301-6, 324 (1942). 

—, 
Solubility Studies with Soap 

The solubility of sodium palmi- 
tate, selected as a typical soap, in 
organic liquids, is of interest in com- 
mercial applications in the manufac- 
ture of soap, shaving preparations, 
shampoos, special detergent solutions, 
and numerous other materials, since in 
all of these products a soap is dissolved 
or dispersed in one or more organic 
liquids. 

Solubility curves were deter- 
mined for sodium palmitate in glycerol, 
diethylene glycol, palmitic acid, iso- 
propyl, ethyl, »-heptyl, and n-cetyl 
alcohols, ortho-, meta- and para- 
cresols, m-heptane, m-cetane, and 





“Nujol,” up to nearly the melting 
point of the soap. The appearance of 
the phases above and below the curves 
is described. Parts of the solubility 
curves were obtained for sodium 
palmitate in acetic acid, ethyl acetate, 
acetamide, and n-butylamine. With 
carbon tetrachloride and 1-nitropropane 
rapid reaction occurred above 100° C. 

Above the melting point of the 
soap there is complete miscibility ex- 
cept where superneat soap is formed, 
and even in these cases complete mis- 
cibility is attained at slightly higher 
temperatures. Where the temperature 
and concentration are both high, the 
solubility on a weight per cent basis 
is very similar in all solvents. In more 
dilute systems the differences between 
solvents becomes apparent, it being 
evident that in general higher tempera- 
tures are required to attain a given 
solubility, the less polar the solvent. 
Numerical values are tabulated for the 
effective polarity of the various liquids 
used as solvents. The solubility be- 
havior of potassium oleate in ethyl 
alcohol is qualitatively similar to that 
of sodium palmitate. 

The colloidal nature of these 
systems is indicated by the formation 
of gels and liquid crystal phases and 
by the appearance of sharp elbows in 
the curves, often attributed to the 
formation of micelles. C. W. Leggett 
Jr., R. D. Vold and J. W. McBain. 
]. Phys. Chem. 46, 429-40 (1942). 
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Mobile Laundries 

As a result of cooperation be- 
tween the soap manufacturers in Great 
Britain, a National Emergency Wash- 
ing Service has been organized by the 
Ministry of Health to serve districts 
whose water supplies and heating fa- 
cilities have been interrupted by air 
raids. The soap firms have given the 
mobile laundries to the government, 
and eventually 18 will be in operation. 
Each van is staffed by four girls espe- 
cially trained for the work. People 
who bring their laundry to the van 
in the morning can collect it in the 
afternoon. Smaller vans can handle 
the work of about 40 families a day, 
while the larger ones can do the work 
for 80. Laundry & Dry Cleaning J. of 
Canada 22, No. 6, 22 (1942). 
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Tiny cakes of fragrant soap serve to sample the 
season’s odors for many of the leading perfumers. 
Makers of toilet soaps also use them to sample their 


products. 


These miniature cakes of soap are made on the 


HOUCHIN COMBINATION PLODDER 


This small mil! and plodder combi- 
nation was designed for laboratory 
use. It requires only a 1/3 H.P. 
motor with Texrope drive. 


Write for description, 
capacities and prices. 


FHOUCHIN 


MACHINERY COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Soap Making Equipment 
FIFTH AND VAN WINKLE AVENUES 


HAWTHORNE NEW JERSEY 


——< 
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Water Softener Test 


SIMPLE test for determining 
A the comparative efficiency of 
water softening chemicals used in in- 


stitutional laundries has been sug- 


gested by Edward R. Williams of Crea- 
tive Chemical Co., Pittsburgh. This 
company manufactures a concentrated 


water softener for sale to laundries and 
to bottlers for retail sale. Adopting 
volume of water as a working basis, it 
is assumed one quart of a 10 per cent 
aqueous solution of water softening 
chemical should prove an equitable 
volume and strength of solution for 
5§ to 60 gallons of water used in a 
break or suds operation in laundering 
processes. One quart of such a solu- 
tion added to 55 gallons of water 
would be a dosage of one part concen- 
trated chemical in 2,200 parts water; 
one quart in 60 gallons of water would 
be one part chemical in 2,400 parts 
water. 

Taking a flint glass bottle larger 
than quart size to allow for making 
suds by shaking, one quart of water 
is added. 
containing six or seven grains of cal- 
cium per gallon. Next one grain of 


It is of average hardness, 


relatively pure soap is added in pow- 
dered or small grain form for quick 
dissolving. Then the bottle is shaken 
to form the maximum volume of suds, 
and by inverting the bottle the suds 
are measured on the outside. This test 
is repeated with another quart sized 
bottle but with only half the amount 
of soap. However, 4.4 c.c.’s of a 10 
per cent aqueous solution of water 
softener is added. Again the bottle is 
shaken until all the soap grains are dis- 
solved. The bottle is inverted and the 
suds measured. If the suds volume in 
the second bottle is not equal to that 
in the first bottle, where half the 
amount of soap was used, soap grains 
are added to the second bottle until 
the amount of suds in the bottles is 
equal. By comparing the amounts of 
soap, used the result will show how 
much soap was saved in the second 
operation. 

Similarly, one bottle may be 
used. One grain of soap is added to 
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the quart of water and the whole mix- 
The suds 
amount is then recorded. Next the 


ture shaken to form suds. 


chemical water softener is added and 
the bottle again shaken. The depth of 
suds is measured and recorded. By 
comparing the two figures it is pos- 
sible to arrive at the amount of soap 
saved by using the chemical water 
softener. 

Using this test and substituting 
other water softeners, relative efh- 
ciency in maintaining stable and ade- 
quate soil-removing suds for launder- 
ing processes and their efficiency in soap 
saving can be measured. Verification 
of laboratory analyses may be made by 
actual washroom practice. Here, test 
bundles of clothes in 50 complete 
washing operations may be compared 
by use in different wash wheels with 
competitive solutions. The results of 
these tests may then be used as a basis 
for specifications for buying water 
softening and akalinity reagents. 


Reclaiming Cleaning Fluids 

Suspended impurities are sepa- 
rated from a spent emulsion - type 
petroleum-naphtha cleaning fluid con- 
sisting of petroleum naphtha and an 
alkaline solution distributed one within 
the other by an emulsifying agent such 
as soap, by treating with isopropyl 
alcohol. The alcoholic vapor is passed 
into the heated impure cleaning fluid. 
This causes separation of a superr.atant 
layer of petroleum naphtha. Below are 
layers of impurities and iso propyl 
alcohol. Colin C. Jones, to Chemical 
Reclaiming Sales Co. U. S. Patent 
No. 2,270,837. 


pH of Washing Liquors 

By means of comparative cal- 
culations based on tables and curves, 
formulas are derived to give the pH 
from expressions of the concentration 
of a given alkaline salt in grams per 
liter and mols per liter. For pH values 
above 11.5, the temperature coefficient 
—0.0024 should be used. For an in- 
crease in temperature from 16 to 
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85° C. the p(OH) decreases consider- 
ably; it changes little with changes in 
concentration. With silicates, especial- 
ly the metasilicate, the difference pro- 
duced by changes in concentration is 
appreciably greater, although there is 
no notable change for variation in 
p(OH). It is provisionally concluded 
that the p(OH) is not directly con- 
cerned in determining the detergent 
action. A. C. Schuffelen and L. J. N. 
van der Hulst. Chem. Weekblad 38, 
231-4; through Chem. Abs. 
° 

Neutralization of Fats 

For the production of neutral 
fats and oils, rapid removal of the 
water formed by the reaction of neu- 
tralization is recommended. This may 
be done by heating, evacuation, or re- 
moval with a current of neutral gas. 
For example, 50.8 kg. of coconut oil 
and 10.2 kg. of free fatty acid in an 
earthenware crucible are heated slight- 
ly with steam coils, and mixed with 
3 kg. of monoglycerides from coconut- 
oil fatty acids. The mixture is then 
heated to 250° C. This temperature 
should be maintained for 3 hours dur- 
ing which air and water vapor are re- 
moved by a stream of carbon dioxide. 
The amount of fatty acids is reduced 
in this way to 2 per cent, the oil ob- 
tained being suitable for working up 
further. Ludvik Spirk. Chem. Listy 
35, 45. 


Grading Vegetable Oils 

Continued research on methods 
of grading vegetable oils for trading 
purposes will be necessary if the future 
interests of the industry are to be 
served to the best advantage. Possibly 
bleach colors rather than refined oil 
colors should be made the basis for set- 
tlement. A. E. Bailey, R. O. Feuge, 
and W. G. Bickford. Oil & Soap 19, 
97-102 (1942). 
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Metal Tube Linings 

Protective linings for 
collapsible tubes for shaving creams 
are made of an alkyl cellulose such as 
ethyl cellulose with an admixture of 
not over 3 per cent of its weight of a 
sebacic ester of a polyhydric alcohol 
such as glycol sebacate. Walter Hester- 
mann, to White Metal Mfg. Co. U. S. 
Patent No. 2,270,845. 


metal 
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QUICK DELIVERY 


Animal Fatty Acids 











Vegetable Fatty Acids 
Hydrogenated Fish Oil Fatty Acids 


Emery Fatty Acids are ready for im- assure absolute uniformity and adher- 
mediate shipment. Available in all titres ence to high quality 
commonly used for industrial purposes. standards. 

Made by the Twitchell process, Send today for com- 
Emery Fatty Acids are vacuum distilled plete information on the 
to remove all impurities. Laboratory various grades of Emery 
Control tests throughout production Fatty Acids. 
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EMERY INDUSTRIES, INC. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


New England Office New York Office Canadian Representative 
187 Perry Street 1336 Woolworth Bidg. Canada Color & Chemicals, Ltd. 
Lowell, Mass. New York, N. Y. Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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WHEN YOU USE 


PORTER EQUIPMENT 


If you’re looking for faster production with no 
sacrifice in product quality, Porter Equipment can 
help you. Porter engineers have studied your prob- 
lems .. . have designed dependable equipment to 
solve many of them. 


Find out about the superior Porter design and 
construction features. Write for Catalog S, contain- 
ing full information on Porter Blenders, Mixers, 


Agitators, Ball Mills and Kettles. 
Porter Paste Mixer. 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


PROCESS EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA Porter Process Kettle. 
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Glossy Soap Cakes 


A continuous process for uni- 
formly imparting gloss to tablets of 
toilet soap consists in passing the tablet 
through steaming and drying zones of 
a suitable apparatus. Lever Brothers & 
Unilever Ltd. and Thomas Penny. 
British Patent No. 538,675. 

e- 
New Soap Process 

A process and apparatus are 
described for producing soap which 
involves forming a body of molten, 
anhydrous alkali in a closed chamber 
out of contact with the atmosphere, 
and gradually introducing saponifiable 
materials into this molten alkali until 
molten anhydrous neutral soap is 
formed. The resulting soap is cooled 
before being brought into contact with 
the atmosphere, to avoid pyrolytic de- 
Benjamin H. Thurman, 
U. S. Patent No. 


composition. 
to Refining, Inc. 
2,271,406. 
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Alkylol Amide Derivatives 

Water - soluble derivatives of 
alkylol amides are obtained by sulfat- 
ing or sulfonating a boric acid ester 
of an alkylol amide containing at least 
12 carbon atoms and derived from a 
fatty acid. The resulting compounds 
may be neutralized with either an or- 
ganic or inorganic basic substance. 
The water-soluble compounds obtained 
have excellent wetting, detergent and 
softening properties and may be used 
in textile and allied industries. Jacob 
Katz. British Patent No. 538,859. 
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Buffering of Hypochlorite 
Hypochlorite, both as solutions 
of sodium hypochlorite and solutions 
of bleaching powder, serves as a bleach 
for many purposes, sometimes in acid 
solution but more often in alkaline. 
Unless such a solution is buffered, the 
pH changes rather rapidly as the avail- 
able chlorine is consumed. For example 
in the bleaching of linen yarn with 
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a concentration at the start of 4.8 
grams per liter and a pH of 11.0, after 
30 minutes these values have been 
found to change to 2.6 grams of 
chlorine per liter and a pH of 8.4 
Similarly in the acid bleaching of bast 
fiber yarns with a concentration of 
five grams of chlorine per liter at the 
start and a pH of 6, these values 
changed to 2.7 grams of chlorine per 
liter after one hour, and a pH of 3.4. 
Suitable buffer agents for use 
with hypochlorite are discussed, and the 
relative change in pH in the presence 
of these buffers is recorded. The 
amount of buffer required varies some- 
what with the individual agent. B. P. 
Ridge and A. H. Little. J. Textile 
Institute 33, T59-74 (1942). 
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Calcium Soap Emulsifier 

Formy] - al pha - undecylbenzy! - 
amine is sulfonated. The sulfonic acid 
forms as a sodium salt a light colored 
powder, which is easily soluble in water 
and whose aqueous solution foams 
strongly. The compound is applicable 
as a washing agent and as a calcium- 
soap emulsifier. J. R. Geigy A.-G. 
Swiss Patent No. 211,780. 
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Use of Cation-active Agent 

Cetyl trimethyl ammonium 
bromide, a cation-active synthetic de- 
tergent, has distinct bactericidal prop- 
erties. Its use is indicated as a sub- 
stitute for the soap-and-water tech- 
nique for treating dirty wounds, as it 
is painless when applied to raw skin 
surfaces. Manufacturing Chemist 13, 
No. 5, 117 (1942). 
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Glycerine Recovery 

Glycerine is recovered from an 
aqueous glycerine-containing solution 
by treating the solution with a sub- 
stantially water-immiscible combina- 
tion of solvents to extract the glyc- 
erine. One of the solvents is an organic 


compound of the class of alcohols of 
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higher molecular weight than ethyl 
alcohol, ethers and esters, the com- 
pound being a solvent for glycerine. 
Another solvent in the combination is 
an organic compound immiscible with 
water of the class of alcohols of higher 
molecular weight than ethyl alcohol, 
ethers and esters, and at the same time 
a solvent for the first solvent. Nathan 
M. Mnookin, to Speas Development 
Co. Canadian Patent No. 405,685. 
mabe 

Shaving Lather Holder 

A pliant, one-piece, cup-shaped 
bowl is designed in which to mix a 
shaving preparation. The receptacle 
has an aperture adapted to enclose the 
outlet end of a collapsible tube. A 
hollow supporting base is intended to 
enclose partially the body of the col- 
lapsible tube. Joseph W. Hustler. 
Canadian Patent No. 405,404. 

° 

Shaving Soap 

A shaving material comprises 
the reaction product of a metal com- 
pound upon fatty acids melting above 
56° C. and a reaction product of metal 
compounds upon casein, in addition to 
glycerine and menthol. In contrast to 
former materials, this solid shaving ma- 
terial contains no powder-type mineral 
components. There can be added as 
binders starch soluble in glycerine or 
water, gum arabic or tragacanth. Inka- 
Vertrieb Giorgini. Swiss Patent No. 
211,383. 


Wetting Agents 

Waste aqueous liquor obtained 
in the sulfate process of manufactur- 
ing paper pulp is freed from tall-oil 
soaps and clarified, then treated with 
sufficient mineral acid or an acid- 
reacting salt of a mineral acid to neu- 
tralize the alkalinity and produce a 
brown precipitate. The latter is then 
separated from the liquor for use as 
a wetting agent. Karl B. Edwards. 
British Patent No. 538,581. 
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Radiator Cleaner 

A composition for cleaning radi- 
ators contains effective amounts of an 
alkali-metal hexametaphosphate and a 
water-soluble alkali. Ralph E. Hall, to 
Hall Laboratories Inc. Canadian Pat- 
ent No. 405,802. 
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SCHUNDLER Technical 
Men chout 


BENTONITE 


When you have a question 
about Bentonite and its use 
present it to the Schundler 
technical staff, the largest 
scientific staff working in 
the best equipped labora- 
tory in the Bentonite in- 
dustry. Your questions will 
be courteously and consci- 
entiously answered. 



































In using Schundler Bentonite, you are sure 
not only of technical service but also of a 
strictly first quality product and the expe- 
rience of a pioneer producer. 


® Bentonite in Soap 


Some of the properties of Bentonite which 
make it useful as an addition to Soap are: 
(1) Bentonite increases the dispersing power 
of the soap in water; (2) It facilitates the 
saponification of the fat mixture in the soap 
making process; (3) Detergent power and 
adsorbtive properties increased; (4) Steps up 
power to soften hard water; (5) Reduces the 
content of free alkali. 


» Insecticides and Fungicides 


Bentonite has been successfully and ex- 
tensively used in connection with sulphur in 
fungicidal sprays . . . either as a dusting 
powder or as a suspension in water. Likewise, 
it has been successful in such compounds as 
Pyrethrum, Sodium-Silico Flouride, Copper, 
Lead and Arsenical Compounds. 


There are several types of Bentonite . . . one 
for your special requirements. Samples, as 
well as technical suggestions, cheerfully 
furnished. 


F. E. SCHUNDLER & CO., INC. 
JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
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Soap for Spray Cleaning 

A composition suitable for use 
in spray cleaning is formed containing 
an alkali-metal soap together with a 
substantial amount of the gums recov- 
ered from crude vegetable oils, also a 
substantial amount of an alkaline salt. 
Benjamin H. Thurman, to Refining, 
Inc. U. S. Patent No. 2,271,407. 


Glossy Soap Flakes 
The gloss and transparency of 
soap flakes are enhanced by passing the 
flakes through a zone in which they 
are exposed freely but briefly to the ac- 
tion of steam, and then passing them 
through a drying zone in such man- 
ner that they are kept substantially 
separate from each other until their 
surface has become sufficiently dry to 
prevent them from sticking together. 
Lever Brothers & Unilever Ltd. and 
Thomas Penny. British Patent No. 
§38,934. 
—es 
Quaternary Nitrogen Compound 
Octadecylaniline is ethylated by 
means of diethyl sulfate. The resulting 
quaternary ammonium compound, oc- 
tadecyl diethylaniline ethyl sulfate, a 
wax-like, light yellow paste is soluble 
in water to give a clear solution. It 
can be used as a dispersing and emul- 
sifying agent, and is also suitable for 
the protection of fibrous materials 
against moth and other pests. J. R. 
Geigy A.-G. Swiss Patent No. 211,- 
790. 
° 


Analysis of Sulfate Powders 
Shampoos and other washing 
powders often contain alkali sulfates 
together with a sulfate of a higher 
alcohol or a sulfonate of a fixed oil. 
Satisfactory results in analyzing such 
products were obtained as follows: (1) 
Ash the powder with excess soda ash 
and determine total sulfur as sulfate, 
SO,, in the ash. (2) Weigh 0.5-1 gram 
of sample into a small mortar, grind 
with 2-5 cc. of cold saturated brine 
free from sulfate, decant and filter the 
liquid. Repeat the process five times. 
Rinse the pestle and mortar three times 
with the same amounts of brine, filter- 
ing the liquid, and wash the filter 
paper. Make up the filtrates and wash- 


ings to a known volume and determine 
the alkali sulfate in the solution. The 
difference between the results in (1) 
and (2) gives the amount of sulfur 
in the alcohol sulfate or sulfonated oil. 
S. Ram. Analyst 67, 162 (1942). 
. 

Autoxidation Products 

Tests are described for detect- 
ing alpha-dicarbonyl compounds in 
autoxidized fats. The tests are based 
on conversion of the alpha-dicarbonyl 
compounds to their dioximes, forma- 
tion of the nickelous, cupric and bis- 
pyridine-ferrous derivatives of the di- 
oximes, and extraction of these colored 
metallic dioxime derivatives into or- 
ganic-solvent phases. The presence of 
al pha-dicarbonyl compounds in a num- 
ber of autoxidized fatty materials has 
been demonstrated. Peroxides in aut- 
oxidized fatty materials can be de- 
troyed by treatment with ferrous 
chloride without destruction of al pha- 
dicarbonyl compounds. Edward A. 
Prill. Oil & Soap 19, 107-9 (1942). 

Eee A 

Soap Fibers 

X-ray researches have shown 
that the molecules of soap fibers lie 
transverse to the fiber axis and are not 
linked together by anything more than 
“crystal” forces, whereas in all other 
natural and synthetic fibers the macro- 
molecules lie along the fiber axis. 
Orientation of micelles in the fiber can 
also be revealed by x-ray diffraction 
photographs. A correlation is sought 
between the orientation revealed by 
x-ray methods and that shown by the 
photographing of soap fibers by the 
electron microscope. The electron mi- 
croscope proves to be a powerful in- 
strument for the detection of selective 
orientation. Sydney Ross. J. Phys. 
Chem. 46, 414-7 (1942). 

. 

Peat Acid Oils 

Use of peat acid oils in the 
manufacture of antiseptics and disin- 
fectants is described. Peat phenols and 
lysols prepared from them are equal to 
pure phenols and medicinal lysols in 
their bactericidal properties. Creolins 
with a lower content of phenols can 
be used in agriculture against plant 
pests. K. I. Rivkina. Khim. Referat. 
Zhur. 1940, No. 4, 83. 
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New Tallow Specifications 

The United States Bureau of 
Standards has just issued its Federal 
Specifications for Tallow under the 
number C-T-91 and dated April 29, 
1942. The specification was approved 
on the above date by the Director of 
Procurement for the use of all depart- 
ments of the Government and shall 
become effective not later than Oc- 
tober 15, 1942. It may be put into 
effect, however, at an earlier date. 

The specification covers one 
type and one grade of tallow. The 
material shall be refined tallow from 
the fat of animals. Unless otherwise 
specified, tallow of the beef variety, 
the mutton variety or a mixture there- 
of is acceptable. It shall be free from 
rancidity, dirt, blood, and admixture 
of other materials. The following 
specific requirements also apply: ash, 
maximum of 0.2 per cent by weight; 
unsaponifiable matter, maximum of 
1.0; water, maximum 1.5; neutraliza- 
tion number, 4.0; and melting point, 
minimum of 41° C. Copies of the 
specification are on sale at the office of 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for five cents. 

° 
Recovery of Catalyst 

Filtering nickel bicarbonate 
through a filter press filled with kiesel- 
guhr or with powdered nickel carbon- 
ate removes nickel completely. The 
method makes filtering easy and im- 
proves the color of the fat. For re- 
peated reuse of the filtered catalyst, 
filter the fat mass at a temperature not 
higher than 120° C., separate the part 
of the catalyst contaminated with hy- 


drogen sulfide, or impurities from the 
hydrogenation of low-grade fats; pre- 
vent the contamination of the used 


catalyst by foreign impurities; repeat 
the grinding of the catalyst to increase 
its active surface. E. Ha. Etinburg 
and P. A. Artamonov. Khim. Referat. 
Zhur. 1940, No. 4, 109; through 
Chem. Abs. 
—— ¢ 
New Laundry Sour 
A new laundry sour has been 
announced by H. H. Milligan Co., St. 
Louis. The product, called “Sanitex,” 
is said to be odorless, a good neutralizer, 


and germicide. 
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LEHMANN Equipment Now Takes On Added Importance 





OAP machinery is hard to replace these days. 
S Therefore it is essential that present equipment 
be maintained in the best possible condition. To this 
end the LEHMANN Repair and Maintenance Staif 
always is available. LEHMANN machines operating 
under the stress of war-time production are showing 
magnificently the efficiency which our designers and 


engineers have built into them. Now more than ever 








by giving continuous, efficient service they are pay- 


ing big dividends on the money invested in them. 


a “Let’s Keep ’Em 


SOAP PLODDER 


° 4/ 
Prost View Running 


J.M. LEHMANN COMPANY, INC. 


The Standard for Quality 250 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK, N.Y 
in Machinery Since 1834 
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Compagnie Parento, Inc. 


Executive Offices and Laboratories 


NEW YORK CROTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


DETROIT 
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CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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TORONTO, ONT. CANADA 
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F YOU want additional 
information on any of the 
items described below or if you want 
any of the bulletins, catalogs, etc., 
write to the MacNair-Dorland Co., 
Inc. 254 West 3lst St., New York. 


mentioning the number of the item. 


892—MM&R Book Lists Oils 
A comprehensive book listing 
and describing all the essential oils 
grown and distilled in the United 
States will be issued shortly by Mag- 
aus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., essential 
oil dealers, New York. The preface 
of the manual is devoted to a message 
advocating that American industry 
make itself as free from foreign sources 
of supply as possible. Copies of the 
book, entitled “‘Essential Oils and Kin- 
dred Products Grown and Distilled in 
the U. S. A.” may be obtained by 
writing to Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, 
Inc., 16 Desbrosses St., New York, 
or to the company’s Chicago office, 221 
North La Salle St. 
wanes @ eesecem 
893—New Monsanto Book 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, has just brought out its new, 
170 page, 26th edition of “Monsanto 
Chemicals.” It was necessary to triple 
the number and size of pages over the 
last edition. Copies are available by 
writing to Robert L. Taylor, chemicals 
advertising manager. 
° 
894—Baird & McGuire Booklet 
Baird & McGuire, Inc., St. 
Louis, have just issued a 20 page book- 
let, “Synthetic Phenol Germicides.” It 
describes the characteristics of these 
new disinfectants and  antiseptics, 
methods of use, and contains chemical 
and biological information, toxicity 
figures, etc. Copies may be had on 
request by writing Baird & McGuire 
at St. Louis, Mo., or Holbrook, Mass. 
nnmecen ii nainaadh 
895—Iowa Rat Bulletin 
lowa Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Ames, Ia., has issued a bulletin, 


August, 1942 


discussing the rat, its economic impor- 
tance and means for its control. 
Poison baits, fumigation and traps are 
considered, along with methods of rat- 
proofing farm buildings. Bearing the 
title “Rat Control,” the publication is 
designated as Iowa Station Bulletin 
p. 33. 


—— ¢ 


896—Folder on Floors 

Theo. B. Robertson Products 
Co., Inc., Chicago, has issued a folder 
entitled “Are Your Floors As Beauti- 
ful As They Should Be?” Safe, scien- 
tific, easy and economical ways to clean 
floors so that their beauty and life 
may be preserved are discussed and rec- 
ommendations offered for use of the 
company’s vegetable oil soaps, floor 
seals and wax. 


- . 


897—Booklet on Cleaning 

Magnuson Products Co., Brook- 
lyn, is distributing a booklet on 
“Cleaners and Detergents,” which dis- 
cusses the efficient handling of clean- 
ing problems in hospitals, hotels, res- 
taurants and other institutions. Sug- 
gestions are given for use of the com- 
pany’s “Permag” cleaning compounds 
for general cleaning, dishwashing and 
other applications. 


S 


Chicagoans To Golf 

The fifth in a series of month- 
ly golf tournaments of the Chicago 
Drug & Chemical Association and the 
Chicago Perfumery Soap & Extract 
Association will be held at the Evan- 
ston Country Club on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 22. The fourth tournament 
took place at the Tam O'Shanter 
Country Club on August 6. 


.- 


Domestic Vegetable Fats 

One of the first practical moves 
in the oil and fat supply situation is a 
sizable increase in domestic soybean and 
peanut acreages for 1942. At a price 
soybean oil can be converted into al- 
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most any type of fat desired by the 
soap maker. Soybean oil may be hydro- 
genated to produce a good substitute 
for beef tallow in the manufacture of 
hard soaps. The same is true of peanut 
oil—again, at a price. W. J. Murphy. 
Chem. Industries 50, 773 (1942). 


P & G Declares Dividend 


Procter & Gamble Co., Cincin- 
nati, has declared the regular quarter- 
ly dividend of 50 cents a share on 
common stock, payable August 15 to 
stockholders of record July 24. 


——-_ @ 


Bubble Bath Products 
(From Page 28) 

water left, and warm water run into 
the tub with the greatest possible 
force. Stirring aids foam formation. 

Small capsules of compressed air 
or compressed oxygen have been sold 
with foam baths, the capsule being 
opened under water, releasing a stream 
of bubbles which aid in the produc- 
tion of foam from the agents present. 
These probably never went much be- 
yond the trial stage, as effective foam 
producers can be made without the 
necessity of such mechanical aids. 


Containers 
| Bene would naturally be packed 


in glass; powders could also,—a 
colored product then showing off to 
greater advantage. When a fairly ex- 
pensive container seems justified, it of- 
ten offers greater appeal if it is so de- 
signed that it can serve another pur- 
pose after the contents have been used, 
such as an attractive wooden or plastic 
box or jar. Powders and tablets are 
easily packed in paper and cardboard, 
but even then eye appeal should not 
be overlooked in such luxury items. In 
products where hygroscopicity is a 
menace, the container should be air- 
tight and should be kept in a dry place, 
perhaps a caution to this effect on the 
label being advisable. 

These products offer such a 
variety of possibilities in compounding 
that they are a challenge to the imagi- 
nation of those who wish to work with 
them. The above is intended to be 
suggestive and to show in what direc- 
tion the best possibilities lie. 
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New lower price abrasive 


“"""ene FOR GRIT SOAP 
you 1 wet mtum pice oe MANUFACTURERS 


sives, you cannot afford to overlook the 

low price and relatively high quality of Test Pum-Ash yourself. Let us know your 
PUM-ASH. This new pumice is more abra- requirements, and we will send you prices 
sive than volcanic ash, All sizes are accur- and a generous sample of the proper grade. 
ately graded. Large stocks are maintained For more exacting needs, there is of course 
for prompt shipments. no substitute for Valencia Pumice. 


PUMICE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
GRANTS, NEW MEXICO, U.S. A. 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 
WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. « 260 WEST BROADWAY + NEW YORK CITY 
WAREHOUSES: DETROIT, MICHIGAN and SOUTH KEARNY, N. J. 











In producing flakes for granulated soaps, toilet cakes or packaging, high 
speed output can often be an item of great saving. With the New Proctor 
Flake Soap System, from the hot liquid soap in the kettle or crutcher to the 
dried flakes requires only 6 to 14 minutes and capacities may be obtained 
from 750 to 6000 Ibs. per hour, according to flake thickness, character of 
soap, etc. At this stepped- -up production, quicker deliveries are assured and 
there are tremendous savings in floor space and equipment. Complete details 
are contained in a new 16-page illustrated catalog that is yours for the asking. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ .- :nc: PHILADELPHIA 


NEW PROCTOR 9&he Soap SYSTEM 
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Conducted by 


Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel 


Registered Attorneys 
PATENT AND TRADE-MARK CAUSES 


402 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Complete copies of any pat- 
ents or trade-mark registration 
reported below may be obtained 
by sending 25c for each copy 
desired to Lancaster, Allwine 
and Rommel. Any inquiries re- 
lating to Patent or Trade-Mark 
Law will also be freely an- 
swered by these attorneys. 











No. 2,285,184, Pest Control, pat- 
ented June 2, 1942 by Euclid W. Bous- 
quet, Wilmington, and Hubert G. Guy, 
assignors to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del. An insect 
control composition containing as an 
essential active ingredient a 2-alkenyl 
thiocarbamide of an amine selected 
from the class consisting of aromatic 
and cycloaliphatic amines. 


No. 2,285,299, Purification of 
Caustic, patented June 2, 1942 by Irv- 
ing E. Muskat and Fred D. Ayres, 
Akron, Ohio, assignors to Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. A process of purify- 
ing an aqueous solution of an alkali 
metal hydroxide, containing a _ sub- 
stantial amount of silica as an im- 
purity, which comprises adding am- 
monia to the solution in an amount 
sufficient to cause precipitation of 
silica therefrom but insufficient to 
cause separation of two liquid phases, 
maintaining the temperature such that 
precipitation of a substantial portion 
of solid hydroxide does not occur, re- 
moving the precipitated silica from 
the solution and separating the am- 
monia from the purified solution. 


No. 2,285, 300, Concentration of 
Caustic, patented June 2, 1942 by Irv- 
ing E. Muskat, Akron, Ohio, assignor 
to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. The 
method of preparing concentrated so- 
dium hydroxide which comprises 
treating a solution containing not sub- 
stantially less than 40 per cent of 
sodium hydroxide with a substantial 
amount of ammonia in such concen- 
tration that a separation of liquid 
Phases does not occur and maintain- 
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ing the temperature such that a solid 
hydrate of concentration higher than 
that of the solution is precipitated. 


No. 2,285,409, Pest Control, pat- 
ented June 9, 1942 by Euclid W. Bos- 
quet and Ellsworth K. Ellingboe, 
Wilmington, and Hubert G. Guy, as- 
signors to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del. A pest con- 
trol composition containing as an es- 
sential active ingredient a 1, 2, 4-di- 
thiazole. 


No. 2,285,410, Pest Control, pat- 
ented June 9, 1942 by Euclid W. Bos- 
quet, Wilmington, and Hubert G. Guy, 
assignors to E. I. du Pont de Nem- 
ours & Co., Wilmington, Del. A pest 
control composition containing as an 
essential active ingredient a 1, 2, 4-di- 
thiadiazole. 


No. 2,285,676, Detergent Com- 
position, patented June 9, 1942 by 
Max Metziger and Alfred Long, 
Joliet. Ill, assignors to Blockson 
Chemical Co., Joliet, Ill. An alkaline 
composition for forming cleaning 
baths for metal-ware with tin sur- 
faces comprising as the essential 
cleaning constituent a non-caustic al- 
kaline detergent, less than 4 per cent 
of a chromate salt of alkali metal, 
and an alkali metal silicofluoride up 
to about 15 per cent. 


No. 2,285,950, Method of Ap- 
plying Insecticides, patented June 9, 
1942 by William N. Sullivan, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Lyle D. Goodhue, 
Berwyn, Md.; dedicated to the free 
use of the People in the Territory of 
the United States. A method of dis- 
persing rotenone, rotenone bearing 
resins, compounds related to rote- 
none and the resin from which the 
rotenone has been removed, which 
consists in depositing a solution of 
any of these insecticides onto a sur- 
face heated at a temperature between 
300° C.-500° C., thereby releasing the 
insecticides in the form of a smoke. 


No. 2,286,222, Insecticidal Com- 
position, patented June 16, 1942 by 
Clarence L. Moyle and Fred W. 
Fletcher, assignors to The Dow Chemi- 
cal Co., Midland, Mich. An insecti- 
cidal composition an organic thio- 
cyanate and a synthetic ether com- 
pound having the formula: 

R—(O—C,H:,) ,.—X 
wherein R represents an aromatic 
radical, ,, is an integer from 2 to 6, 
inclusive, ,, is an integer not greater 
than 4, and X is selected from the 
group consisting of chlorine, bromine, 
iodine, and the hydroxy] radical. 
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No. 2,287,235, Pest Control, pat- 
ented June 23, 1942 by Robert B. Flint 
and Frank H. Kaufert, assignors to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. A pest control com- 
position useful for controlling fungi, 
insects, bacteria and like organisms 
which contains as an active ingredient 
a cupric chelate of an ortho-carbonyl 
phenol in which the carbonyl] substitu- 
ent is selected from the class con- 
sisting of hydrogen and a monovalent 
aliphatic radical which characterizes 
the carbonyl group as a carbonyl 
group of a ketone or ester. 


No. 2,287,836, Parasiticide, pat- 
ented June 30, 1942 by Frank B. 
Smith and John N. Hansen, assignors 
to The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich. A _ parasiticidal composition 
comprising as a toxic ing:edient an 
amino-acid ester salt of a phenol, 


*- 


Trade Marks Granted 
(From Page 47) 


396,390. White shoe cleaning 
fluid. Filed by Consolidated Royal 
Chemical Corp., Chicago, Feb. 14, 
1941. Serial No. 440,645. Published 
Apr. 28, 1942. Class 4. 

396,400. Solvent soap for 
leather. Filed by C. H. Stone Co., 
Lynnfield Center, Mass., Oct. 21, 1941. 
Serial No. 447,989. Published May 5, 
1942. Class 4. 

396,414. Cleaning compound. 
Filed by Fred De Liguori, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Feb. 4, 1942. Serial No. 
450,728. Published May 5, 1942. 
Class 4. 

396,419. Household cleanser. 
Filed by The Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co., New York, Feb. 17, 
1942. Serial No. 451,035. Published 
May 5, 1942. Class 4. 


—— o— 


Soap Fat Roll-back 
(From Page 29) 


compel soap manufacturers to reduce 
to a considerable extent their sales 


activities: couponing, sampling, display 
He went on to point out 
should 
now concentrate on cooperative re- 
search work to find substitutes for 
cocoanut oil or other oils which are 
They should 
work along the lines of increased pro- 
duction of oils and fats as they are 


work, etc.” 
that “ ... the industry ... 


no longer obtainable. 


now doing with the grease collection 


campaign... ” 
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RAL MATERIALS FOR THE SOAP MNOUSTRY 


FATTY ACID SUBSTITUTES FOR DRY ALKALIES 
COCONUT OIL 


Mixtures of Vegetable oil fatty acids to replace coconut 
and other high-glycerine content oils now unavailable to Clark service is the mixing of dry alkalies 
many soap makers. It will pay you to investigate these 
replacement materials at once. Write for samples and 
prices. this operation for you. 


A recent innovation in Welch, Holme & 


for private formula products. Let us handle 


Castor Oi! Olive Oi! Foots Soya Bean Oil Oleo Stearine Grease Borax 

Corn Oil Fatty Acids Stearic Acid Lanolin Caustic Potash 
Cottonseed Oi! peseed O Lard Oils White Olein Caustic Soda Carbonate Potash 
Olive Oi! Sesame Oi! Neatsfoot Oil Tallow Seda Ash Sal Soda 


Silicate Soda Di Sedium Phosphate 
Borie Acid Metasilicate Chiorphyl! 
Modified Soda Tri Sedium Phosphate Superfatting Agent 


WELCH, HOLME & CLARK CO., Inc. 


563 GREENWICH STREET ESTABLISHED 1838 NEW YORK CITY 

































AL [j “ * 4 . . ( 
Quantity Production of Glycerine-free 
DEGREASING CO. OF N. J HARRISON, N. J 
COCOANUT FATTY ACID REPLACEMENTS . 
for the SOAP and COSMETIC Industries ‘ 
aS 
Eatensive commencial use shows these products have lathering qualities 1 
—_— ° ° " " tl 
dimilar te cocoanut oil, and give soaps of a body similar to cocoanut soaps st 
, — ‘ d 
THREE BLENDS C—clear, light brown liquid—Titre °C., 21-25 r 
to meet your particular requirements: CH—clear, light liquid—Titre °C., 21-25 os 
y P = * CW—lear, white liquid—Titre °C., 11-15 tis 
— — — —— — — ——————=—=—=—_——_——_—_—— a = = = th 

| CHEMICAL CHARACTERISTICS _ 
FATTY ACIDS PRINCIPAL USES Saponifica- lox 
5 ; Acid No.) tion No. Iodine No. | Titre C she 
Cocoanut Fatty Acid Replacements wa 

1. Fatty Acid Blend C. ... |Soaps, shaving creams, shampoos 198-208; 200-210 95-105 21-25 
2. Fatty Acid Blend CH.... Lightest colored soaps, shaving creams,}| Spc 
shampoos; dry cleaning soaps.........| 198-208| 200-210 | 95-105 | 21-25 ade 

3. Fatty Acid Blend CW. Lightest colored soaps, shaving creams, 

shampoos; dry cleaning soaps.........| 198-208| 200-210 | 80-90 | 11-15 sto 
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Rancidity Prevention 

Oils and fats containing photo- 
sensitizing pigments are refined to 
check the development of rancidity by 


percolation through a column of finely 


powdered sugar. The pigments are ab- 
sorbed in the sugar and removed from 
the oil or fat. Mayne R. Coe and 
Mayne R. Coe, Jr., to the people of the 
U.S.A. for free use. U. S. Patent No. 
2,272,964. 


Scouring Rayon 

In the continuous scouring of 
rayon, the scouring section is charged 
at the rate of two pounds of “Metso” 
granular, a silicate builder, and one 
pound of low-titer soap per 100 gal- 
lons of water. If hard water is used, 
it is advised to add a polyphosphate as 
well. The total alkalinity should be 
kept equivalent to 0.04 per cent Na,O, 
the pH above 10.2. With regenerated 
cellulose rayons a pH above 11 is eco- 
nomical and gives rapid scouring. 

More careful control of tem- 
perature and concentration is recom- 
mended with acetate rayons, especially 
with fabrics made of bright yarn. Up 
to two pounds of “Metso” granular 
and one pound of low-titer soap per 
100 gallons of water at 140° F. for not 
more than 30 minutes, have been used 
with safety. If surface saponification 
of acetates is desired a more alkaline 
silicate, “Metso 99,” is recommended. 
Rayon Textile Mo. 23, 369 (1942). 


— 


Washing Palm Beach Suits 
Palm Beach fabrics should be 


washed like any article containing 
wool. Mohair is present in Palm Beach 
materials and has laundering proper- 
ties similar to those of wool. Soap 
should be built with enough alkaline 
detergent to counteract the acidity of 
the soiled suits and hold up a heavy 
suds throughout the suds bath. At no 
time should the pH of a suds be more 
than 9.5. Use low-titer soap. 

For bleaching dingy or yel- 
lowed white suits, sodium perborate 
should be used. To every 5 gallons of 
water at 120° F., add 2 heaping table- 
spoonfuls of sodium perborate, then 
add some of the ordinary neutral soap 
stock for quicker penetration into the 
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fabric. The Palm Beach suits should 
be allowed to soak in this solution for 
several hours,—overnight if necessary. 

They must then be rinsed thor- 
oughly with clear warm water until 
the fabric is free of all soap and alkali, 
then soured to a pH of 4.5 with a good 
soluble safe sour. A 3 per cent volume 
of hydrogen peroxide may be used. 
Chlorine bleaches cannot be used be- 
cause of the mohair present in the fab- 
ric. Laundry & Dry Cleaning J. of 
Canada 22, No. 6, 10-11, 22 (1942). 


Sterilizing Fabrics 
In order to sterilize blankets 
and bed linens that have been used in 
infectious cases, these should be washed 
in the usual way but an addition made 
to the suds of one pint of soluble 
cresol compound per 100 pounds of 
load, or any other phenol disinfectant. 
This should destroy any germ except 
the anthrax spore, which requires steam 
sterilization. The Laundryman 8, No. 
6, 4 (1942). 
a 
Glycerine Alternate 
To replace glycerine in many 
of its applications, Akerite Chemi- 
cal Works, Chicago, has developed 
“Akerite,” an aqueous, nontoxic liquid 
derived mainly from corn. It is solu- 
ble in alcohol and water and insoluble 
in petroleum solvents. Like glycerine 
it is hygroscopic and has a low freez- 
It has already been tried 
out in the manufacture of printing 


ing point. 


rollers, paper, leather, cosmetics, shav- 
ing cream, textiles, photographic sup- 
plies, various inks, etc. 


> ——— 


Disinfectant Powders 

The British Standards Institu- 
tion has issued a specification for sani- 
tary or disinfectant powders to form 
the basis for purchase and sale. In re- 
gard to carbolic powder, the minimum 
Rideal-Walker coefficient is placed at 
0.5, with the proviso that a lower co- 
efficient may be specified by agreement 
between purchaser and vendor where a 
phenol content of less than 15 per cent 
is specified in the powder. This latter 
proviso relates to powders containing 
phenols absorbed on a neutral base such 
as chalk or fuller’s earth. 
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In regard to hypochlorite pow- 
der, the specification applies to bulk 
supplies of the material usually known 
as chloride of lime. This shall have an 
available chlorine content of at least 
30 per cent by weight at the time of 
dispatch from the works, and not less 
than 29 per cent three months after 
such dispatch. Chem. Trade J. & 
Chem. Engineer 110, 580-2 (1942). 


——— © 


Acid Detergent 

The use of an acid detergent, 
“Mikrosan,” proved superior to the 
usual alkaline types in washing milk 
equipment. F. M. Scales. Food Indus- 
tries 14, No. 4, 51-3, 97 (1942). 
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Vegetable Oils of Brazil 
(From Page 22) 

the macauba palm might well serve to 
produce this needed substitute. Appar- 
ently the oilseeds crushers of Brazil 
are just beginning to give this interest- 
ing palm some attention. Since there is 
an important concentration of this 
palm in a thickly populated state such 
as Minas Gerais, it would not appear 
to be a difficult task to induce the 
farmers of the region to gather the 
fruits and sell them to oilseeds crushers. 
On being apprised of this unexploited 
oil resource of the State of Minas 
Gerais, officials of the WPB have in- 
formally suggested to important oil- 
seeds crushers of the neighboring state 
of Sao Paulo that they make an effort 
to develop this unutilized source of 
palm oil as a substitute for African 
palm oil and the accompanying high 
lauric acid oil obtained from the ker- 
nels. The Sao Paulo crushers are al- 
way looking for grist for their oil mills 
and something may result from the 
suggestion. 

The State of Minas Gerais is 
also a producer of indaya palm kernels. 
These palm kernels produce an oil sim- 
ilar to babassu. They are not produced 
in large volume, but such as are pro- 
duced are crushed in the oil mills of 
the city of Belo Horizonte. Minas 
Gerais is also a producer of a consider- 
able quantity of candle nuts (Aleurites 
moluccana). The oil from this nut is 
more nearly a drying oil rather than a 
soap oil. The shell of the nut is thick 
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and hard and, therefore, difficult to 
crack, as is the case with so many of 
the oil bearing nuts of Brazil. 


EFORE leaving Belo Horizonte 
B we inspected the Parfumaria Mar- 
colla e Cia, which is the fifth largest 
soap making plant in Brazil. It is one 
of the prettiest small soap plants that 
the writer has ever had the pleasure of 
inspecting. This plant produces toilet 
soap exclusively, which is shipped to 
every state in Brazil. They also make 
shaving soap, talcum powder and 
toothpaste. Marcolla make their own 
boxes, cartons, etc., and also manufac- 
ture their own perfumes. One of the 
perfumes which they have been using 
is rosewood oil, which perhaps I should 
have touched upon in discussing the 
State of Para, as it is produced from 
the Para rosa tree of that State. This 
perfume formerly sold at 32 milreis 
per kilo and at the time of our visit 
was selling at 200 milreis per kilo 
($4.53 per pound). 
producer of a wide variety of essential 


Brazil is not a 


oils. The three principal ones we found 
being produced were rosewood oil, or- 
ange oil (which we saw being manu- 
factured at Campinas in the State of 
Sao Paulo, where the forty orange oil 
factories which have sprung up since 
the stoppage of orange exports have 
proven a God-send to the orange pro- 
ducers), anda small amount of lemon 
oil. In addition there is some oil of 
eucalyptus and oil of lemongrass and 
possibly one or two others. 
Parfumaria Marcolla e Cia is 
chiefly owned by an 85-year-old lady 
whose grandson, Vittorio Marcolla, is 
manager of the plant. Senhora Mar- 
colla was present to greet us and as 
we prepared to leave she addressed us 
earnestly, her remarks being to the ef- 
fect that the United States should do 
all in its power to keep the war out 
of Brazil. 
country would continue to bend its 
best efforts in that direction but that 


We assured her that our 


she must cooperate by saving her soap 
lyes and recovering the glycerine there- 
from so that the United States might 
have munitions with which to fight 
the Japanese and Germans. She prom- 
ised to do so. This little incident is 
mentioned as illustrative of the innate 
friendliness of the Brazilians and their 
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confidence in and genuine regard for 
the people of the United States. 

After inspecting the large oil 
mills of Rio de Janeiro, which work 
mainly on babassus brought down from 
Maranhao and Minas Gerais and flax- 
seed brought up from Rio Grande do 
Sul, we went on to the State of Sao 
Paulo. Sao Paulo is the largest oil mill 
center of Brazil. The mills of this State 
produce approximately 85,000 tons of 
vegetable oils per annum, chiefly cot- 
ton seed oil. Sao Paulo is the great 
cotton state of Brazil. 

The closest competitor of the State 
of Sao Paulo in respect to the produc- 
tion of vegetable oils is the State of 
Ceara, which in years when its oiti- 
cica crop is large will produce in excess 
of fifteen thousand tons of vegetable 
oil per annum. The cotton seed oil 
refineries of the State of Sao Paulo 
have, for the most part, highly modern 
continuous refining processes, which 
compare favorably with the best instal- 
lations in the United States. American 
capital through the agency of Swift 
International and Anderson, Clayton 
has done much to develop the vege- 
table oil mill business of the State of 
Sao Paulo. Swift’s oil mill and refinery 
at Campinas is one of the finest I have 
ever inspected. Industrias Reunidas F. 
Matarazzo, one of Brazil’s largest in- 
dustrial enterprises, has its principal 
cottonseed oil refinery in the city of 
Sao Paulo. 


HE last state of Brazil which the 
WT Geulh Oil Mission visited was 
Rio Grande do Sul. This is the most 
southerly state of Brazil and borders 
on Uruguay. This state contains the 
most important Brazilian meat pack- 
ing centers, having in the neighbor- 
hood of twelve million head of cattle 
(about 25 per cent of the total for 
all Brazil). The abattoirs of the state 


produce approximately eighteen thou- 


sand tons of tallow per annum. Con- 
siderable of this is used in the soap fac- 
tories of the state, and the balance 
moves out for the use of the soap mak- 
ing plants elsewhere in south Brazil. 
The oil mills of Rio Grande do Sul are 
mainly located at Porto Alegre. The 
crushers of Rio Grande do Sul work 
mainly on flaxseed which is produced 
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in the state. They also crush some pea- 
nuts and sunflower seed, likewise |o- 
cally produced, together with a smal] 
amount of castor seed. 

This completes the discussion 
of the vegetable oil possibilities of 
Brazil. As may be seen, the possibilj- 
ties of vegetable oil production may 
be said to have been fully developed 
only in two instances, in respect to 
cottonseed oil and oiticica oil produc- 
tion. As respects raw materials for oil 
mills of other areas of the world, 
Brazil, under war time conditions, has 
become the world’s chief supplier of 
castor beans but processes only a rela- 
tively small proportion of them in her 
own mills. Total exports of castor 
beans in 1941 were two hundred and 
twenty-two thousand tons. As re- 
spects babassu, murumuru and other 
raw materials for the production of 
high lauric acid oils, the surface has 
only been scratched. Capital with 
which to build roads and otherwise 
facilitate access to the great untapped 
vegetable oil storehouses in the north- 
ern states is the urgent need of Brazil. 


I close this account with a part 
of the discussion which the U. S. Vege- 
table Oil Mission had with President 
Vargas at his summer home at Petropo- 
lis. The President had listened to the 
various recommendations of the Mis- 
sion with the closest attention and 
then, after having assured us that they 
would be given the most earnest con- 
sideration, he turned to his daughter, 
who was acting as interpreter, and 
said, “Tell the gentlemen that if the 
United States had not spent so much 
time and money in the Philippines and 
Dutch East Indies and had come sooner 
to Brazil for its rubber and vegetable 
oils, it would be much better off; for 
now when you get back these coun- 
tries with your cannon, the Japanese 
will have destroyed everything. You 
will have nothing left there and you 
will have to remain in Brazil.” 

The writer, who was acting 4s 
spokesman, was pleased to see Presi- 
dent Vargas break into a hearty laugh 
which indicated that he thought the 
answer made was a correct one. The 
reply was, “Tell your father, the Presi- 
dent, that that will not be a hard bed 


to lie in.” 
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PRENTISS CLARIFIED PYRETHRUM 
CONCENTRATE #20 


“IT’S A NATURAL” 


Athletes are born not made! If you’re 
not endowed with split-second reflexes 
and perfect coordination there’s little 
chance of your cavorting around the key- 
stone sack. Just as natural athletes are 
the best so a natural insecticide base 
such as Pyrethrum containing the deadly 
Pyrethrins has been accepted for many 
years as the most toxic insecticide base 
for a safe, effective household or cattle 
spray. Prentiss Clarified Pyrethrum 
Concentrate No. 20 is guaranteed to con- 
tain 2.0 grams Pyrethrins per 100 c.c, in 


either the Odorless or Regular base. 


80 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Westinghouse Develops 
Electronic 
Tin Separator 


With Malaya and the Dutch East Indies in 
the hands of the Nipponese, the United States 
must look to domestic tin deposits to yield at 
least part of the strategic metal formerly im- 
ported from the Far East. Long considered 
economically unprofitable for wide-scale ex 
ploitation, America’s low-grade tin deposits 
have hitherto produced only a little more than 
1,000 tons annually, This is a mere dribble 
compared to the 40,000 tons of tin normally 
received from far eastern sources. That the 
unpromising outlook of American tin produc- 
tion may have improved recently is due in no 
small measure to the ingenuity of Westing- 
house engineers. 

An electronic ore separator, designed to re- 
fine a variety of low-grade ores, has been de- 
veloped in the Pittsburgh laboratories of 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company. If 
the new device is as efficient in actual mining 
operations as in laboratory experiments, it 
may prove to be a valuable aid in easing the 
nation’s tin shortage. In laboratory tests, the 
machine has successfully refined ores of tin. 
iron and gold. Westinghouse engineers, how 
ever, are careful to point out that its applica 
tion to commercial operations is still in the 
experimental stage. 

At a recent demonstration, conducted be 
fore a group of metallurgical experts, includ 
ing university professors and representatives 
of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, the Westing- 
house electrical ore separator passed its first 
public test with flying colors, Ten pounds of 
ore, containing only 1'4% tin, dried and 
ground to the fineness of beach sand, were 
placed on a foot-wide metal drum. Turning 
at a speed of 12 miles an hour, the drum 
sorted the 10,000,000 particles in the ore 
within a period of one minute into two sepa 
rate piles. One pile was made up of ore con- 
taining approximately 70% tin, suitable for 
smelting. The other pile contained rock and 
sand and an insignificant quantity of tin. 

The Westinghouse ore separator operates 
on the principle of an “electrical spray” which 
“washes” the metal out of the ore. As the par 
ticles of sand, rock and tin travel around on 
the rotating drum, they receive high voltage 
electrical charges from a series of fine wires 
located a short distance from the drum’s sur- 
face. Since the tin particles are good conduc- 
tors of electricity, the electrical charges pass 
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When introduced into the trough of the 
Westinghouse electronic ore separator, 


low-grade tin ore is concentrated from 
144% metal to 70% metal suitable for 
smelting. Using ten pounds of ore, the 
operation takes approximately one min- 
ute to effect the separation of pure tin 


from rock and sand. 














through them into the metal drum. The tin 
particles thus lose their charges and fall of 
the drum before it has made more than half 2 
revolution. On the other hand, the rock and 
sand partic les are poorer conductors of ele« 
tricity than the components of tin. Retainin 
their electrical charges, the particles of rock 
and sand cling to the drum until they ar 
pulled off—during the second half revolution 
by a series of oppositely charged wires. 
Although it is necessary to dry the ore be 
fore it can be separated by an electrical spray 
the Westinghouse device may prove to he 
more efficient than present methods of con- 
centrating ore which do not require drying. 
In addition to refining low-grade ores, the ma- 
chine may be used to purify foods. And in 
the not-too-distant future it may even be used 
to separate foreign materials from grains and 


stems from raisins. According to a spoke 
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man for the Westinghouse Research Labora 
tories, the good conductors among foods are 
the ones which contain the most water. Con- 
versely, the poor conductors are foods which 
contain appreciable amounts of oil and little 
water. (180) 


Colima, Center of 
Mexico’s Lime Oil 
Production 


Despite its size, tiny Colima, located about 
two-thirds of the way down the west coast and 
almost parallel to Mexico City, is Mexico's 
chief lime-producing State. Mexico itself leads 
the Western Hemisphere in this respect, prob- 
ably ranking second only to Egypt in world 
wide production. Having an area of only 
12,009 square miles and a population of 
61,923, Colima ranks first with 20 per cent of 
the lime-producing trees, neighboring Mich 
acan second with 16 per cent, and Veracrw 
third with 15 per cent. 

The growing of limes is Colima’s number 
one industry, outranking production of suzar 
coquito nuts, coconuts, rice and other foods. 

Although the production of lime oil is ; 
fairly recent development, this aspect of the 
industry is mounting steadily in importance. 
Practically all the lime-oil plants of Mexico 
are located in Colima. The first plant was 
built in 1935, and some 2,800 pounds of dis 
tilled oil were produced that year from 400 
tons of limes. In 1941, over 48,000 pounds 
of lime oil were distilled from more than 
5.000 tons of limes delivered to the seven 
mills now in operation. Three new mills ar 
being built this year, and it is estimated 
that 1942 production of lime oil will exceed 
50,000 pounds. (181) 


Canned Cheese May 
Prove Commer- 


cially Profitable 


Canned cheese soon may be a practical com 
mercial enterprise if proposed experiments 0 
New York State produce satisfactory results 
Procedures for canning natural cheese have 
been worked out at the Dairy Division of th 
New York State Agricultural Experiment 5 
tion at Geneva. Funds were allotted recent) 
to make trials of these procedures under com 
mercial conditions to determine their practic! 
applications. Results of the tests will be made 
known when sufficient data is obtained. (182) 


( Advertisement) 
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National Can’s New Chicago Plant 
Swings Into Operation 


Construction of National Can Corporation’s ® 
new Chicago Plant has recently been com- 
pleted. Latest link in National Can’s expand- 
ing chain of modern manufacturing plants, 
the new unit has been supplying canners with 
sanitary cans for more than 60 days. 

The plant is located in Chicago’s “clearing 
district” at 6000 West 51st Street. It is re- 
moved from local traffic centers, but is strate- 
gically accessible to all the main highways and 
railroads which serve the nation’s great food- 
growing region. A valuable new source of tin 
containers, National Can’s Chicago plant is 
completely equipped with modern can-making 
machinery and skilfully-trained personnel. 

(183) 


Plenty of Coffee For 


Our Armed Forces 


Men in the Armed Forces of the United 
States will have plenty of coffee to drink this 
year. Figures released by the Jersey City 
Quartermaster Depot, which now purchases 
all the coffee for the Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps, reveal that 209,968,564 pounds of green 
coffee was bought from January 1 to May 23. 
This amount is equivalent to 3,200 carloads. 
The cost was about $30,000,000. (184) 


Wheat Germ Oil 
Prevents Milk Rancidity 


The rapid spoilage tendency of dried whole 
milk under wartime shipping conditions, es- 
pecially in the huge quantities required by 
Britain under the Lease-Lend plan, has been 
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a matter of grave concern to British and 
American officials. It is, accordingly, of con- 
siderable interest that two Canadian investi- 
gators have devised an effective and practical 
means of improving whole milk powder sta- 
bility over periods from two months to a year. 

The method consists in homogenizing an 
extracted wheat-germ oil in skim milk and 
adding the resulting emulsion to the fresh 
whole milk during the fat adjustment prior 
to spraying. Although performed on spray- 
dried milk, it is understood that similar re- 
sults have been obtained on roller-dried milk. 
Carefully controlled stability tests also have 
revealed that the keeping quality of lard may 
be doubled by the incorporation of extracted 
wheat-germ oil by a special process, (185) 


Rare Chemicals 
Registry Planned 


A national registry of rare chemicals is 
being established in Chicago as a service to 
American science and industry. The new reg- 
istry will index the chemicals too rare to be 
found in the commercial catalogs, indicating 
their name, location, and amount available. 

(186) 


An average chair contains enough hard- 
wood to make the stock of a Garand rifle. 

For every ten 30-foot cruisers that aren’t 
being built this year our Navy can have an- 
other mosquito boat. 
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Technical Topics 


SALT administration to industrial workers, 
believed at first to be of value only in allevi- 
ating heat collapse, has also been found to 
actually increase the efficiency of workers suf- 
fering from fatigue due to the heat. Accord- 
ine to recommendations of the United States 
Public Health Service as to the amount of salt 
needed under various conditions: Light work 
should be treated with 3 ten-grain tablets a 
day; medium work with 6 to 10 ten-grain tab- 
lets a day; and heavy work, 10 to 18 ten-grain 
tablets a day. (187) 


CIGARETTES—Americans trail Latin Amer- 
icans in cigarette consumption. South of the 
U. S. A., 350,000,000 cigarettes are smoked 
per day, or 1,600 a year per person. Our con- 
sumption averages 1,400 per year per person, 

(188) 
METHYL SILICAN compounds are suggest- 
ed as synthetic resins in England. Made by 
the hydrolization of methyl silicon halides, the 
new condensation products are said to be in- 
soluble in water, alcohol, and glycerin, and 
to be clear, colorless and nonsticky when solid. 
Similar products formed in a solvent, such as 
ether, are said to be suitable for coating com- 
positions for wire, asbestos, and mica prod- 
(189) 


INSECTICIDES—Two tons of nicotine, ex- 
tracted from tobacco, are needed each year by 
the insecticide industry. (190) 


PETROLEUM RESISTANT FILMS are ob- 
tained by gradually stirring a sulphyrous acid 
into a concentrated alcoholic-ammoniacal lac 
solution, it is stated in a recent British article. 
The films obtained with the mixture are clear, 
glossy, and flexible, if plasticized, it is added. 
They can be made water resistant by heating 
or by the addition of vi <x>osure to formalde- 
hyde. (191) 


ucts, 


KAPOK is an American native plant intro- 
duced into the Netherlands East Indies, which 
supplied America with the commercial prod- 
uct. Now production is again developing in 
South America, particularly in Ecuador. 
(192) 
A GUM RESIN, made from tomato skins, is 
being used abroad to take the place of linseed 
oil in the manufacture of linoleum. (193) 


Every effort will be made to furnish addi- 
tional information on these articles, Where 
such information is not obtainable, we will 
refer inquirers to the original source of the 
article. Write to National Can Corp., 110 E. 
42nd Street, New York City. Please mention 
the number at end of article—also name of 
the magazine you saw it in. 
(Advertisement) 
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Cause of Shin Infections 


It frequently happens that the workmen handling steel 
cutting machinery have the skin of their hands cut many 
times daily by small slivers of steel cuttings. Cutting Oil 
in its natural state provides an ideal place for putrefactive 








pus forming bacteria to incubate or grow. The Cutting 
Oil is contaminated in this manner, the bacteria find easy 
access to the cuts in the worker’s hands, and as a result 
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TO EXECUTIVES: 


NOW YOU CAN HELP 












The Treasury's decision 
to increase the limitations 
on the F and G Bonds 
resulted from numerous 
requests by purchasers who asked the 
Opportunity to put more money into 
the war program. 

This is not a new Bond issue 
and not a new series of War Bonds. 
Thousands of individuals, corpora- 
tions, labor unions, and other organi- 
zations have this year already pur- 
chased $50,000 of Series F and G 
Bonds, the old limit. Under the new 
regulations, however, these Bond 
holders will be permitted to make 
additional purchases of $50,000 in 
the remaining months of the year. 
The new limitation on holdings of 
$100,000 in any one calendar year in 
either Series F or G, or in both series 
combined, is on the cost price, not on 
the maturity value. 


Save With... 


) War Savings Bonds 










Series F and G Bonds are intended 
primarily for larger investors and may 
be registered in the names of fiduci- 
aries, corporations, labor unions and 
other groups, as well as in the names 


of individuals. 


The Series F Bond is a 12-year 
appreciation Bond, issued on a dis- 
count basis at 74 percent of maturity 
value. If held to maturity, 12 years 
from the date of issue, the Bond draws 
interest equivalent to 2.53 percent a 
year; computed on the purchase price, 
compounded semiannually. 


The Series G Bond is a 12-year cur- 
rent income Bond issued at par, and 
draws interest of 2.5 percent a year, 
paid semiannually by Treasury check. 


Don’t delay—your “fighting dollars” 
are needed mow. Your bank or post 


office has full details. 














This space is a contribution to America’s All-Out War Program by MacNair-Dorland Company, Inc. 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


MEANING KENYA PYRETHRUM 
The Great, Natural, 






































SAFE, 


Vegetable Insecticide 


@ With an average pyrethrin content of 1.3% 
KEN-YA-PYE is the strongest and most effective 


pyrethrum. 


@ In Kenya with its perpetual summer, there is 
practically a year-long pyrethrum harvest. This 
means that flowers from Kenya, generally better 
than flowers grown elsewhere by fifty per cent in 
pyrethrin content, can be delivered fresh through- 
out the year, thereby giving you the highest pos- 
sible value. 

Pyrethrum has long been known to be a most effective 


household insecticide and recent research finds it equally 
unrivaled for use on many green crops. 























KEN YA PYE will help win the war against insect 
pests in the household, the garden, and on the farm. 
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TO BE SURE IT’S PURE... 


pee can be absolutely certain that the 
para-dichlorobenzene you buy will be 
pure... if you specify Du Pont“ Parapont.” 


This quality para-dichlorobenzene must 
meet the highest standards of purity before 
it can leave the Du Pont plant. Every drum 
of every shipment is consistently white... 
lustrous... free-flowing. Y ou can rely on that. 


‘‘Parapont” para-dichlorobenzene is made 
in seven different granulations to fill every 
commercial need. Moreover, your order can 
be filled promptly because Du Pont always 
has an adequate supply on hand. Place a trial 
order with us, and you'll be back for more. 


OU PONT 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC), ORGANIC CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


* TRADE MARK 
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FROM THE ORIGINAL BY ADOLF DEHN... 


Wonder of theWesternW orld—Niagara 
Falls has been called. And not by ac- 
cident but apparently by design is it 
located here in America. Its thunder is 
the thunder of a people who have 
strength and happiness in freedom. Its 
movement is the restless, surging move- 
ment of men who feel a deep compul- 
sion to go forward in history. Its power 
is resistless —and cannot be stemmed. 

Those pioneers who first glimpsed 
the stately grandeur of Niagara saw in 
its rainbow the promise of a new world 
where peace and opportunity could be 
found. The rainbow is still there, and 
the peace and opportunity which 


America has given to millions are 
treasured beyond price. In a world 
where freedom is being crushed, Nia- 
gara symbolizes everything which this 
country means — strength, abundance, 
steadfastness. It is a limitless fountain- 
head of power which can be transformed 
into energy that brings good to all. 


We who work within sight and sound of 
Niagara Falls are devoting every ounce of our 
energies and Jat ilities to speeding the flou oJ 


Chemicals jor | “ictory - 


CAUSTIC POTASH + CAUSTIC SODA 
PARA + CARBONATE OF POTASH 
LIQUID CHLORINE 


IN NIAGARA ALKALI COMPANY'S COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS OF NIAGARA FALLS 


tageted ALKAL® COMPANY 


60 


EAST 


42nd STREET, 


NEW YORK, WN. Y. 














VELEN ENS AEE ANS) 


@ There's a reason why the housewife 
uo 00M) ¢-5 <<) ae) at MB bat-t-Lot 0 fos Ce (Be) another. 
Both kill effectively, yet one is more 
pleasant to use, nicer in the home. This 
TM 9 UM Le) ob dot: t MM 0) de) ol =) amE-To (= 00000 Coll ol =) a 
sat bach bate get-bake CoM ol-voatbaibbatemect-batbate)ossare 
sively covers the obnoxious kerosene 


odor but leaves no perfumy pall. 


Y=) oho MOTE: We t-V Ole eMRoy MB delet amebatel-earbeal=te 


spray and let ussubmit our suggestions. 


ANNI AW VEATINGCLANM © O-UA:)0 4:0 INTOR 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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As if our enemies aren't 

plentiful enough, Mr. Tojo 

slows down Oil Citronella 
importations to a trickle and all but 
emancipates another enemy horde, 
the vicious CULEX (common Ameri- 
can mosquito) just by way of giving 
us an extra “buzzy” time on the home 
front swatting down this particularly 
persistent aerial antagonist. 


To nip the Nippon’s newest 
nuisance in the nick of time, MM & R 
comes to the rescue of Oil Citronella 
users with OIL CITRONELLA 
REPLACEMENT #21 M M & R, a 
thoroughly tested, highly efficient 
product that approximates the odor 
characteristics of Citronella to a re- 
markable degree and yet costs less 
than one third of the natural product. 


If you have been using Cey- 
lon or Java Citronellas or an equally 
hard to obtain camphoraceous oil, 


write today for a testing sample and 
our attractive price schedule on OIL 
CITRONELLA REPLACEMENT 
F#2IMM&R. 


MM & R "so happy” to 
serve American Industry and peo- 
ple... “so sorry” to disturb Mr. Tojo 
and friends. 





OTHER GOOD NEWS ON 
THE REPLACEMENT FRONT 


These are a few of the many other M M G R re- 
placements for currently high priced and hard to 
get oils. 

ANNOL M M G R—Replaces Oi! Anise in technical 
products of many kinds 

CAM-O-SASS M M G R—100% USA. made re- 
placement for expensive camphoraceous oils. 
KAMM-O M M & R—Efficiently used in technica! 
products in place of Oil Camphor Sassafrassy 

OIL LEMONGRASS REPLACEMENT #619 MMGR 
—Replaces Oil Lemongrass Native. ideal where low 
priced perfume oil is needed 

IMITATION LAVENDER OIL #30 M M G R—Ex 
ceptional! Replaces Oil Lavender Flowers U.S.P. in 
technical products 

OR-O-TYME M M G R—An efficient replacement 
for Oil White and Red Thyme (all varieties as well 
as technical), Oil Origanum and Methyl Salicylate. 
Excellent perfume characteristics 











Maswus. Maste & Revnaao, INC. 


P QUALITY ESSENTIAL OILS, wasian, AROMATIC CHEMICALS, BASIC PERFUMES, FLAVORING MATERUALS ... — 1895, 
16 DESBROSSES STREET, NEW YORK CITY « 221 NORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES *® CANADA: RICHARDSON AGENCIES, LTD., TORONTO 
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GARGOYLE THE GREAp OS 
































Worth looking into! 








Now, more than ever, manufacturers are finding in Anchor men know packaging from every angle. They are particu- 


Hocking glass a package that’s a “natural!” Plentiful glass 
is well worth looking into, not only because it’s good busi- 
ness, but also because it helps the government conserve 
large quantities of steel, tin, tinplate and rubber. 

Today, Anchor Hocking glass offers you many outstand- 
ing advantages which spring from a variety of new devel- 
opments. In addition, Anchor Hocking provides, at no 
extra cost, the services of its experienced specialists in 
engineering and in biological and chemical research. These 


larly important to new users of glass who seek thoughtful 
aid and counsel. They can help greatly in simplifying and 
expediting the change-over to glass. 

Remember—Anchor Hocking makes containers and clo- 
sures. And because they're made for each other, are avail- 
able from a single source of supply, it will pay you to get 
both in the Anchor Hocking complete package. Of course, 
if you wish them separately, your friendly Anchor Hocking 
packaging engineer will be happy to serve you. 


forth looking into! Anchor Hocking Containers 


and Closures 


The Anchor NKCT Cap... Provides a 
re, in pint and quart sizes, r. ae, leak-proof seal that’s tighter, 
two of the 23 Anchor ae. - more dependable, because the 
ecking Narrow Mouth a pitch of cap thread and con 
unds which are excellent . ‘- tainer thread matches through- 
all liquids and household j out their entire length. No 


kmicals. They're easy to interference between cap and 

pense from. make container threads—cap spins 

; » Make it pos P Pp 

le to see quantity at all YOuRrR off or on easily. Dome top and 

Ms. Complete size range BRAND no knurling on skirt give cap 
smart, streamlined appearance. 


re ¥2 02. to 160 ozs. 
alable in amber or crystal. 


& 





ANCHOR HOCKING GLASS CORPORATION »* LANCASTER, OH 





N all the uncertainties surrounding the Pyrethrum situation, one fact still remains 
clear — that D & O Pyrethrum Extracts have established and still maintain top 
ranking for quality and performance. 


To a great extent our ability to supply our customers’ needs depends on factors not 
only beyond our control but still too indefinite for accurate estimate. When more 
information is at hand regarding Army requirements and probable supplies it will 
be possible to predict with some fair degree of accuracy. 


In the meantime we can only assure Pyrethrum users that they will be served to the 
best of our ability and that ever-present difficulties have not threatened the mainte- 
nance of our quality standards. 


DODGE A OLCOET COMPANY 


180 VARICK STREET + NEW YORK, N.Y. 


BOSTON + CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - ST. LOUIS - LOS ANGELES 
Plant and Laboratories: Bayonne, N.J. 


D.O 


ESTABLISHED 
1798 
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SL MMOH lM YT 


FULL-SCALE PRODUCTION OF 
S SYNTHETIC PINE OIL 


HERCULE 


New Source Overcomes Shortage 




















TYPICAL ANALYSIS—YARMOR 302-W 
— — F a Specific Gravity @ 15.6/17.6°C. . 
Here's good news for all users of ~ orem Indox @ 20.0°C. 
Unpolymerized Residue 
Specific Rotation 
Sedans ‘ : : : ; : 
Freezing Point i We , below -10. 


and prices have been reduced to an attrac- Flash Point - « 166. 
Color—Lovibond 500 Amber Series . 3 


Pine Oil. Hercules Synthetic Pine 


Oil is now in volume production, 


; > fio > » sheve > ‘ . y . ss a 

tive figure. We believe we have enough for A.S.T.M. Distillation Range: 

everybody. a . s see ee 198.2 
ilies | : Seah” np gegen 

. . ° . . ° 210 

Steadily increasing commercial use in- 15 
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loto tobe 





dicates that Hercules Synthetic Pine Oil 








can be used in most operations where the 
lay re a TYPICAL ANALYSIS HERCULES SYNTHETIC PINE OIL 
beneficial effects of pine oil are desired. | Specific Gravity @ 15.6/15.6°C.. . 9180 
y ill e ff » @ ari f the Refractive Index @ 20.0°C. ; 1815 
ou will see Irom a comparison of the Unpolymerized Residue ; 1% 
+ 4.0° 


25% 


. 4 . Specific Rotation 

tables that this new synthetic material is | Vl , ; 
@ oisture 
. . , 2@7 i ov > i - 0° ; 
made to an analysis that closely approxi- Freesing | = am os 
: : | Flash Point 

mates Yarmor 302-W. You can readily Color—Lovibond 500 Amber Series 
J 200 Red Series 


determine by test whether it is suitable A.S.T.M. Distillation Range: 

» malt 5% 

for your process, and if so, augment your 30 
. . :; , 50 

present supplies from this new source. = 
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Write for a sample. 





Naval Stores Department 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


994 MARKET STREET +© WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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JANITARMIER OO UCTS 


Official Publication, Nat'l. Assn. of Insecticide & Disinfectant Manufacturers 


dust what are the chances of 
the average insect spray manufacturer ob- 
taining any further supplies of pyrethrum 
extract in the near future? First, the chances 
are not too good if we take all the facts as 
they now appear at their face value. But, 
the WPB is working feverishly to clear the 
pyrethrum bottle-neck if we may judge 
from reports of the recent Insecticide Ad- 
visory Committee meeting in Washington. 
We also feel that with any kind of good 
luck, arrivals of pyrethrum from Kenya 
over the balance of 1942 will be larger than 
is generally anticipated. The WPB has this 
household insecticide situation well in hand, 
and without being unduly optimistic, we 
believe that short of jeopardizing reason- 
able stocks for our armed forces, the WPB 
will spare no effort to clear the track so 
that insecticide manufacturers may obtain 
raw materials in order to supply finished 
sprays to foodstuffs processors and other 
industries where the need is vital. 


Zo SAY that the purchase of in- 
secticides by various departments of our 
armed forces as well as other departments 
of the U. S. Government is a hit-or-miss 
affair, is to put it very mildly indeed. A 
dozen different specifications, each drawn 
independently and in some cases for differ- 
ent geographical divisions of the same gov- 
ernment service, all unscientific and waste- 
ful of critical materials, reputable manu- 
facturers refusing to bid because they know 
they cannot meet the requirements as given, 
and the government ending up paying a 
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high price for an inferior product,—this is 
the picture in the purchasing of insect sprays 
today,—and it is a sorry state of affairs. 
Isn’t it about time that there were stand- 
ard specifications for one or two grades of 
insect spray and the purchase of these made 
mandatory upon all government depart- 
ments, including the Army? Why is there a 
Bureau of Standards if it is not for this 
very purpose? How long is this wasteful 
buying of insecticides to continue? Forever? 


JN INVITATION for house- 
hold insect spray bids was recently sent out 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, ac- 
companied by a specification of which the 
following is a part: ‘“The product shall pro- 
duce a knockdown of 100 per cent in 10 
minutes and an adjusted kill of at least 99 
per cent within 24 hours after application, 
when tested in accordance with the Peet- 
Grady Method.” Just what do they mean 
by ‘“‘adjusted kill?’’ This term has no offi- 
cial status in testing household insect sprays 
and is actually meaningless. There is one 
way to determine kill by the Peet-Grady 
Method and that requires no ‘‘adjustment.”’ 
Such a specification, coming as it does from 
the Department of Agriculture which num- 
bers among its personnel some of the best 
known insecticide authorities in the country, 
is indeed a queer turn of affairs. Obviously, 
these experts were not consulted. Never- 
theless, somebody should remind the pur- 
chasing division of the Department that 
there is such a thing as a Bureau of Stand- 
ards Specification CS 72-38. 
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Public Health Aspects of 


HOUSEHOLD INSECTICIDES 
and DISINFECTANTS 





INNEAUS, Swedish naturalist and 

Originator of our present systems 

of zoological and botanical classi- 
fications, remarked 150 years ago, that 
three flies will consume the carcass of a 
horse as quickly as a lion can. A hun- 
dred years later in Ceylon, Sir Samuel 
Baker, mighty hunter and explorer, ob- 
served that three weeks after an ele- 
phant is killed, and allowed to remain 
unmolested, nothing is left but his 
bones and a heap of dried cases from 
which flies have emerged. 

Howard, our most prolific 
writer on entomology, estimated in 
1931 that the total number of differ- 
ent species of insects was not less than 
four million. Man in one form or an- 
other has left records for at least four 
hundred thousand years, insects are 
found in the fossilized state in the 
geological deposits of three hundred 
million years back, hence they have had 
a much greater opportunity to evolve 
a persistent type. 

Insects not only have persisted 
throughout the climatic changes, shifts 
and upheavals of the globe, but they 
have grown smaller and more adapta- 
ble to the seas and continental areas 
that finally came to rest in their present 
forms. Back in the carboniferous age 
some insects, such as the giant dragon 
fly had a wing spread of two feet. 
Cockroaches have been constant inhabi- 
tants of the earth since the same period, 
and both types were for all intents and 
purposes of the same shape and general 
characteristics as the forms we see to- 
day sailing over the mill ponds and 

* Technical consultant, N.A.I.D.M. Address 
before the 28th mid-year meeting, Natl. Assn. of 


Insecticide & Disinfectant Mfrs., Chicago, Tune, 
1942 
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By H.C. Juller* 





scuttling across the kitchen. The older 
paleontologists were wont to call the 
Pennsylvanian period, 200 million years 
ago, the age of cockroaches. Eight 
hundred fossil species have been de- 
scribed. Mosquitoes and ants found in 
amber, a fossil resin of the lower 
Oligocene, are no different in appear- 


ance from those now prevalent. 


In order that you may have 
some conception of the vast extent of 
time that we have just noted, we might 
take a year of 365 days, as our yard- 
stick. Let us assume that 3,650,000,- 
000 years have elapsed since the earth, 
with the other members of our solar 
system, broke off from the sun, their 
parent. The geologists and chemists 
make it slightly less but, for the pur- 
pose of illustration, the figure will suf- 
fice. So let us make a year ago today 
the date of origin, and then each day 
since would be the equivalent of 10,- 
000,000 years. On that basis our insect 
friends were flourishing and well estab- 
lished over a month ago, while our 
species did not show up until last week, 
about six days back to be more definite. 
Man did not start making bronze im- 
plements until less than a minute ago, 
and modern civilization as we know it, 


is but a few ticks of a stop watch. 


Now just a few words in the 
same vein about bacteria and fungi. 
They go back to real antiquity and were 
present among the blue-green algae and 
other forms of vegetative life that 
appeared along the shores and in the 
seas a billion years ago, perhaps four or 
five months, on our time chart. It was 
fully two billion years after the solar 
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indigestion before life appeared on the 
globe. 

Bacteria left no fossil remains, 
but we find evidence of their work in 
the Pennsylvanian coal beds where 
plant tissue from the deposits shows 
destruction of cell walls that is ascribed 
to bacterial action. Moreover the de- 
position of pre-Cambrian iron ores, a 
billion years back, is attributed in part 
to the same cause. They occurred in 
the Paleozoic petroleum deposits, and 
feeding on the organic matter in the 
rocks, transformed it in part to petro- 
leum and gas. Hence bacteria and 
fungi were really established before in- 
sects. They have persisted without 


interruption. 


HE antiquity of insects combined 
7 oo their ability to persist, and 
their remarkable powers of reproduc- 
tion as exemplified in the beginning 
paragraph, are worth considering for a 
moment. Those facts, and the increas- 
ing extent to which man has become 
conscious of the personal annoyance 
and health hazard of insects, coupled 
with the activities of governmental 
agencies in developing ways and means 
for their control, lends considerable em- 
phasis to the statement uttered on more 
than one occasion that we are living 
in an age of insects rather than an age 
of man. 

There is more than a modicum 
of truth in that assertion. After man 
settled down to a more or less socialized 
state of living in Neolithic times, and 
community life developed until the so- 
called civilized state emerged, he began 


to upset the balance of nature and he 
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has been doing it ever since. Popula- 
tions became exposed to insect ravages 
in a mass manner. What happened in 
one instance was that the mosquitoes 
of the Roman marshes got in their 
work, and the health and stamina of 
the people declined on account of 
malaria spread by those pests. That, 
combined with the softness engendered 
by the vicious life of the times, made 
it easy for the virile tribes of the north 
to hasten the disintegration of the 
Empire. Other natural calamities can 
be traced indirectly and directly to the 
influence of insects working in environ- 
ments favorable for mass attack. Wit- 
ness the terrible ravages of the plague 
in the middle ages when crowded liv- 
ing conditions and filthy habits favored 
the increase of rats and consequently 
the rat flea which spreads the disease. 
In modern times the development of 
large scale agricultural operations have 
provided unique and favorable environ- 
ments for pests to propagate and mul- 
tiply in numbers beyond the means of 


their natural enemies to control. 


Insects as has been previously 
noted, have been part of the natural 
picture for at least three hundred mil- 
lion years. The type has been tried 
out thoroughly under world conditions 
while the human species is compara- 
tively in its merest infancy. The bal- 
ance of nature kept them within rea- 
sonable bounds as far as we can deter- 
mine. They war among themselves, 
their life cycles are usually of short 
duration, and they have natural enemies 
among the other zoological forms, par- 
ticularly the fishes and birds. If by 
some unfortunate circumstance our 
bird life were suddenly annihilated, the 
aspect of the ecarth’s surface, as we 
know it today, would disappear in 
spite of all the artificial control meas- 
ures that man is capable of providing. 
The importance of birds in keeping the 
insect population under control is rec- 
ognized in the Migratory Bird law and 
the treaties for its enforcement entered 
into by this country with Canada and 
Mexico. 


Howard puts it tersely when he 
says that the human type may be one 
of nature’s experiments that will fail. 
It has not been in existence long enough 


to have been thoroughly tried out. It 
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has jumped to the fore owing prin- 
cipally to the evolution of the quality 
known as intelligence. Through this 
intelligence it has either destroyed or 
controlled or converted to its own use 
nearly all other forms of life. 
However in its rapid increase 
and spread, the human species has so 
disturbed the balance of nature as to 
favor the spread of disease-bearing 
microorganisms and to encourage enor- 
mously the multiplication and spread of 


injurious insects. In its effgts to teeg 


its increasing millions, the human race 


has fed increasing millions of: insects. 
When the public began to wake 


up to the fact that ‘insects ‘were at= 


tually a menace to health, «hifé> afi 


pocketbook, and not simply annoy- 
ances that were endured because they 
were part of everyday existence, means 
were sought to curb their spread and 
depredations. Later when it was def- 
initely established that they contributed 
to the spread of debilitating and fatal 
maladies, the picture took on a more 
serious aspect and the war became not 
only defensive but offensive. Then our 
scientists settled down to a study of 
life histories, and intelligent measures 
were developed for the destruction and 
control of injurious species. The natu- 
ral sequence to this was the enactment 
of laws to control the traffic in insecti- 
cides insofar as concerns their purity, 
effectiveness and health hazard. 

The relationship between mos- 
quitoes and the spread of yellow fever 
and malaria; fleas and plague; lice and 
typhus; flies and typhoid, are too gen- 
erally known and accepted to require 
discussion. Mosquitoes, fleas and lice 
are necessary intermediaries for the dis- 
tribution of the diseases; flies transfer 
disease organisms by contact. It is a 
peculiar provision of nature that the 
insect hosts are not affected fatally by 
the same diseases which may be fatal 
to man. 

Mosquitoes are now credited with 
the spread of equine encephalomyelitis, 
a form of sleeping sickness that may 
be transferred to humans. Ticks of 
course are necessary to infect humans 
with Rocky Mountain spotted fever, 
and this disease has stealthily moved 
from its original range until it is now 


established throughout the country, 
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and there are annual outbreaks during 
the tick season on the Atlantic sea- 
board as far north as Massachusetts. 

Besides typhoid, Rosenau_re- 
ports that flies may transmit the infec- 
tion of erysipelas, anthrax, glanders, 
cholera and dysentery. It is known 
that flies may ingest tuberculous 
sputum and excrete tubercle bacilli, 
which may remain virulent as long as 
15 days. It has been found that a single 
fly may carry from 500 to four and a 
half million bacteria upon its surface 
‘and from sixteen thousand to twenty- 
cight milion in its intestinal tract. 

Certain species of bacteria, in- 
gested during the larval period of the 
house fly in filth, garbage or excre- 
ment, retain their viability while the 
host is undergoing the process of meta- 
morphosis, and continue their existence 
in the alimentary canal of the adult. 

Flies may transmit disease or- 
ganisms mechanically. They may be 
carried upon the proboscis or on the 
surface of their bodies, but it is con- 
sidered that the usual mode of trans- 
fer is through their dejecta. Thus dis- 
ease may be carried to the lips, nos- 
trils, fingers and surface wounds, and 
also distributed on food and other 
objects. The importance of sanitation 
in the household is thus apparent. 

Flies are credited with the abil- 
ity to carry the virus of infantile paral- 
ysis. The theory is not new. It is cur- 
rent at the present time, and while it 
has not been proven to the universal 
satisfaction of the medical fraternity, 
it is at least a good bet and should not 
be ignored. 

Roaches are a sanitary menace. 
They have become domesticated to the 
extent that they inhabit sewers, toilets, 
water mains as well as kitchens and 
storerooms. They are capable of trans- 
mitting infection mechanically. More- 
over their excrement and a fluid from 
their mouths fouls the food with which 
they come in contact, as well as cup- 
boards, table drawers, and wherever 
they abide. 

The bed bug, further to quote 
Rosenau, is a truly domesticated insect. 
It has accommodated itself completely 
to the environment of human habita- 
tion. It is a sanitary menace and is 


under suspicion as an intermediary in 
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the transfer of many infectious dis- 
eases such as relapsing fever and leprosy. 
On the other hand there is no con- 
vincing evidence that it is the usual 
or ordinary transmitter of these or any 
other disease known to us. When it 
acts as an intermediary host it appar- 
ently does so by mechanical transmis- 
sion of the disease organism on the 
mouth parts. But in the case of the 
bed bug, as with the fly as a possible 
carrier of infantile paralysis, it is an- 
other sanitary menace that should be 


rigorously controlled. 


T the present moment we are 
Ax the midst of an e-nergency. 
There is an Office of Civilian Defense 
which has, for one of its objects, the 
safeguarding of our population from a 
state of nerves,—to prevent us from 
reacting to situations which ordinarily 
would not cause concern. But our peo- 
ple are now more than usually on the 
alert about their kitchens and particu- 
larly the food on the shelves and in 
the ice boxes of the homes. Bugs, what- 
ever they may be, ants, roaches, bed 
bugs, fleas and flies with their well 
known propensity to soil and contami- 
nate, contribute to hysteria, and their 
control in the home needs attention 
from this standpoint as well as the 
economic. 

The same may be said for trans 
portation facilities, rail, bus, ships, air- 
planes, and the eating places along the 
line. They are all unusually congested, 
and with the curtailment of private 
means of transportation, their capacity 
will be taxed more and more as time 
goes on. Insect control and sanitary 
cleanliness by our public carriers is a 
matter of concern to them right now. 

Let us now turn to the military 
phases of our national life and see how 
they may affect the civilian population 
from a public health standpoint. We 
are engaged in warfare with people in 
widely separated areas, and among pop- 
ulations that are inured to diseases with 
which our men have had little or no 
contact. American boys will furnish 
virgin feeding ground for organisms, 
viruses and parasites new to them. 
When they are captured and placed 
in concentration camps it is a fore- 


gone conclusion that many of them will 


contract new maladies. Some of them 
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will recover from the troubles and 
come home in good shape, others will 
carry the spreading agents in latent 
form, and be the means of passing 
along through insect vectors, new mal- 
adies which they contracted afield or 
types of disease that are established here 
but which will be disseminated in new 


forms. 


As an illustration of the latter, 
I will cite what happened when a de- 
tachment of Nebraska troops went to 
the Philiprines during the pacification 
period. ‘The soldiers contracted what 
we will call » form of “Malaria” not 
then known in our country. On re- 
tuning to. their native soil, some of 
those mea carried the parasites in the 
blood, and in a short time, due to 
transference by mosquitoes, the same 
disease became prevalent among the 
civilian population, to the consterna- 
tion of the local physicians who were 
unfamiliar with the particular type of 
malady that confronted them. In the 
same manner we shall harbor prisoners 
of alien races and foreign groups who 
will carry the germs of diseases new to 
us, some of which may be transmissible 


by common insects. 


This story is not a scare head- 
line. It is a situation that deserves 
sober thought, and should be recog- 
nized and given due consideration by 
those in authority whose activities in 
any way are concerned with the public 
health, the care of our sick and the 
control of agents that are essential for 
the mitigation and destruction of pests 
or the minute organisms they collect 
and harbor. I believe there is a realiza- 
tion of the situation, even though some 
of you may feel that it has not been 
given the recognition that is its due. 
Those of you who are engaged in the 
production and distribution of agents 
designed to control the spread of in- 
sects in the home and on the farm, as 
well as for use by our military forces, 
ought to be given every encourage- 
ment possible to pursue your work un- 
hampered. And the same freedom 
should be accorded those whose en- 
ergies involve the formulation of vari- 
ous types of disinfectants and fungi- 
cides necessary to kill the actual dis- 
ease agents, the microorganisms, bac- 


teria, fungi and parasites, which, when 
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implanted in or on the bodies of man 
or animals, produce the effects that 
characterize disease. 


HAVE brought to your attention 
| a few of the high points in an en- 
deavor to explain the relation of insects 
and microorganisms to the public 
health, and why under the existing 
emergency, there should be no cessa- 
tion in their control and destruction. 
I will summarize the situation by em- 
phasizing: 

1. Insects, fungi and bacteria, in their 
present forms were established mil- 
lions of years before the human 
species appeared upon the earth. 

2. Insects, fungi and bacteria have 
demonstrated their ability to per- 
sist, through all the geological and 
climatic upheavals that have oc- 
curred since their appearance in the 
natural picture, while the human 
species is yet in its experimental 
stage. 

3. The spread of disease by certain 
species of insects is common knowl- 
edge. 

4. Both insects and microorganisms 
multiply with exceeding rapidity. 

§. Constant vigilance coupled with 
rigorous control is necessary to curb 
the depredation of insects, para- 
sites and microorganisms. 

6. Under the present emergency no 
factor should be ignored that will 
aid in maintaining the poise of the 
civilian population and preserving 
the public health. 

7. Adequate provision should be made 
to control insect and bacterial life 
that is liable to affect our armed 
forces at home and abroad, and 
those of the belligerent nations that 
may be harbored in our territory. 

8. With this end in view our respon- 
sible officials in high places in the 
government should realize there is a 
public health problem confronting 
our population and have a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the situ- 
ation, and see that there may be 
a comprehensive cooperation with 
those who are endeavoring to pro- 
vide adequate supplies of insecti- 
cides and disinfectants for the wel- 
fare of our forces and the popula 


tion as a whole. 
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The WAR PROGRAM 


... and the part which insecticides 
and disinfectants are playing in it 


By Dr. John E. Dunn, P. A. Surgeon and Dr. Louis Schwartz. Medical Director 


HE war between man and the 
insect world is continual and 
relentless. Insects not only 
compete with man for food, but they 
are the means of inflicting some of the 
most deadly diseases to which humans 
are heir. For example, the flea spreads 
plague and endemic typhus fever; the 
tick carries Rocky Mountain Spotted 
Fever and tularemia; the mosquito is 
the vector for yellow fever, malaria, 
and probably equine encephalomyelitis, 
etc.; the body louse transmits epidemic 
typhus fever, the scourge of armies, 
which has already appeared on the 
German-Russian front in the present 
war. These are a few of the diseases 
of men which are insect borne. 

It is stated that the annual loss 
due to injurious insects in the United 
States represents about two billion 
dollars. The damage to crops by bac- 
teria and fungi amounts to another 
billion dollars. The cost of combating 
these pests by the use of insecticides 
and fungicides entails an annual ex- 
penditure of about one hundred million 
dollars.' This total of more than three 
billion dollars is dwarfed beside the 
astronomical figures to which we are 
becoming accustomed in the purchase 
of the materials of war, but the food 
and other materials that it represents 
are losses that cannot be regained mere- 
ly by an appropriation of money. 
America is symbolized as the arsenal 
of democracy, but our role as the 
larder of the allied countries is not an 
unimportant, if secondary, one. With 


* Address by Dr. Dunn before the 28th an 
nual meeting, Natl. Assn. of Insecticide & Dis 
nfectant Mfrs., Chicago, June, 1942. From the 
Taejatoses bInvestigation Section, Division of 
Industrial Hygiene, National Institute of Health, 
Bethesda, Md. 
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more and more of our man power be- 
ing absorbed by the armed forces and 
war industries, the farm labor supply 
will be greatly reduced, which will 
make it more difficult to apply control 
measures to prevent the losses of food 
and other materials resulting from the 
depredations of insects and other pests 
at a time when such losses can least 
be afforded. 

The means for controlling in- 
sect pests is further complicated by the 
fact that this country has depended 
to a large extent on imports for cer- 
tain insecticides. Thus, we used twenty 
million pounds of pyrethrum in 1937, 
most of which came from Japan. Dur- 
ing this same year over half a million 
pounds of derris root were shipped in 
from the Netherlands Indies, British 
Malaya, and the Philippines, and over 
one and a half million pounds of 
Lonchocarpus root from Peru and 
Brazil.' The Derris and Lonchocarpus 
root imports were increased to six and 
a half million pounds by 1940.* All 
but the South American sources of sup- 
ply are closed to us now, and the pres- 
ent difficulties in shipping make even 
these supplies doubtful. 

It is obvious, then, that there 
is a need for effective insecticides, 
fungicides, and disinfectants at the 
present time to increase the production 
of food and other materials, apart from 
the medical use of these agents for 
destroying the insects that affect hu- 
man beings directly. In using agents 
of this type, consideration needs to be 
given not only to their effectiveness 
as an insecticide, fungicide, etc., but 
also to the possible harmful effects on 
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those who apply the agent, on those 
who use the product that has been 
treated, and the secondary effects on 
those using these agents for medicinal 
purposes. For example, the ideal insec- 
ticide would be one that is completely 
effective in eliminating the insect 
against which it is being used, and yet 
is entirely innocuous to human beings 
exposed to it. The following discus- 
sion will be largely concerned with this 
second aspect, and more particularly 
with the dermatitis hazards associated 
with these agents. 

Insecticides can be divided into 
two main classes, (1) the inorganic, 


and (2) the organic compounds. 


Inorganic Insecticides 

Arsenical Insecticides: Arsenic 
compounds are among the oldest of the 
present day insecticides. Arsenious 
oxide mixed with honey was used as an 
ant poison in the 17th century.’ Lead 
arsenate and calcium arsenate are the 
arsenic compounds used in the great- 
est quantities as insecticides at the 
present time. However, other arsenic 
compounds such as Paris green, white 
arsenic (arsenious oxide), sodium ar- 
senite, zinc arsenite, magnesium ar- 
senate, etc., are also used in lesser quan- 
tities. The various arsenical prepara- 
tions are well suited to their purpose 
as stomach poisons for many chewing 
insects but they have the disadvantage 
of being toxic hazards to man as well. 
Lead arsenate offers a hazard from lead 
as well as from arsenic. The protection 
of the public from undue exposure to 
arsenical insecticidal residues on fruits 
and vegetables has been a matter of 
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some concern for the past 25 years. 
Beginning in 1927 the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration established 
tolerances for arsenic residues on fruits 
and vegetables shipped in interstate 
commerce. In 1932 this tolerance was 
set at 0.01 grain of arsenious oxide per 
pound for all fruits and vegetables and 
in 1938 a tolerance of 0.025 grains per 


pound was set for lead.* 


As a dermatitis hazard, the 
arsenical insecticides are of importance 
in a number of different ways. The 
arsenic compounds may act as primary 
cutaneous irritants when there is a 
heavy exposure under certain condi 
tions. By a primary cutaneous irritant 
is meant an agent which will cause 
dermatitis by direct action on the nor 
mal skin at the site of contact if it is 
permitted to act in sufficient intensity 
or quantity for a sufficient length of 
time.* Such exposures occasionally 
occur during the manufacture or use 
of the arsenical insecticides when work- 
men are not adequately protected from 
dust created in handling these com- 
pounds. Skin irritation usually occurs 
at points of friction and where the 
skin is moistened by perspiration. Those 
exposed to dust from arsenic com- 
pounds also experience irritation of the 
nasal mucosa which eventually prog- 
resses to ulceration, and may result in 
perforation of the nasal septum. These 
manifestations of cutaneous and mu- 
cous membrane irritation from arseni- 
cal compounds may be readily con- 
trolled by the use of entirely enclosed 
manufacturing processes, local exhaust 
ventilation, protective clothing, respi- 
rators, etc. 

Arsenic also acts as a cutaneous 
sensitizing agent. A cutaneous sen- 
sitizing agent is defined as one which 
does not necessarily cause demonstrable 
cutaneous changes on first contact but 
may effect such specific changes in the 
skin that, after five to seven days or 
more, further contact on the same or 
other parts of the body will cause 
dermatitis.‘ Although dermatitis of 
this allergic type will occur in only an 
occasional individual, it is more diffh- 
cult to cope with when it does occur 
since exposure to very small amounts 
of the offending compound will be 


capable of inducing the dermatitis. 
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When this allergic type of dermatitis 
occurs in a workman manufacturing 
arsenical insecticides, or in one using 
the product on growing crops, the 
diagnosis is relatively easy, but less ob- 
vious exposures may be more difficult 
to ferret out. Thus a case has been re- 
ported of dermatitis of the face affect- 
ing a farmer, which was found to be 
due to the farmer’s practice of carry- 
ing alfalfa in his arms to feed his 
cows.” The alfalfa had been treated 
with an arsenical insecticide. In an- 
other instance smoking cigarettes was 
found to cause an exacerbation of 
arsenical dermatoses.“ A number of 
studies have been made to show that 
most smoking tobacco contains vola- 
tilizable arsenic as a result of using 
arsenical insecticides on growing to- 
bacco.*: * A study was made of eight 
cases of dermatitis attributed to arsenic 
all of which recovered upon discon- 
tinuing the use of tobacco, with re- 
currences when tobacco was used 
again.’ Undoubtedly the cause of many 
arsenical dermatoses escape detection 
because the nature of the exposure is 
unknown to the patient and therefore 
not elicited by the physician. For in- 
stance, in one series of 85 cases of 
arsenical dermatitis reported in the lit- 
erature, five were attributed to ar- 
senical sprays, and sprayed vegetables, 
29 were due to arsenic therapy and 
other sources, and the source of the 
arsenic in the remaining 44 could not 


be determined.” 


In addition to these acute der- 
matoses that may result from exposure 
to arsenic, long continued absorption 
of arsenical compounds may lead to 
epithelial proliferations producing kera- 
toses of the palms and soles most fre- 
quently, and involving other skin areas 
as well. These lesions may be progres- 
sive and show a tendency toward ma- 
lignant degeneration. Most of the cases 
of this type reported in this country 
have occurred in persons taking medi- 
cinal arsenic preparations over a long 
period of time. The foreign literature, 
however, contains a number of reports 
of dermatoses of this type occurring 
among vineyard workers and attributed 
to the arsenical insecticides used. Wine 
made from the grapes of these vine- 


yards also contains appreciable quan- 
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tities of arsenic, and there is some ques- 
tion whether the arsenic content of the 
wine or the application of the insecti- 
cides is the more important source of 
the arsenic absorbed by these vineyard 
workers. Fortunately, there is no evi- 
dence as yet that the insecticidal use 
of arsenic in this country has been re- 


sponsible for cases of this type. 


Fluorine Com pounds: The com- 
pounds of fluorine are considered the 
best inorganic insecticide substitutes 
for arsenic, but unfortunately they are 
also toxic for man, although less so 
than the arsenical insecticides. To ob- 
viate any possible toxic effect from 
fluorine residues a tolerance of .02 
grains per pound has been established. 
Sodium fluoride, as a common constitu- 
ent of insecticidal powders for roaches, 
poultry lice, insecticide bait, etc., has 
been responsible for a number of acci- 
dents when the powders have been mis- 
taken for medicine or food substances. 
Most fluorine powders are now colored 


to prevent such careless errors. 


Some of the fluorine insecti- 
cides, especially the fluorides, may 
cause skin irritation under certain con- 
ditions. The complex salts, such as the 
fluosilicates and fluoaluminates, how- 
ever, rarely affect the skin. In addi- 
tion, the inhalation of sodium fluoride 
dust causes irritation of the nasal mu- 
cosa, and perforation of the nasal sep- 
tum may result from continued cx- 
posure. Dental fluorosis is a possible 
result of long continued ingestion of 
small amounts of the fluoride com- 
pounds, and is the principal hazard for 
consumers ingesting fluorine residues 
on fruits and vegetables. The practice 
of using insecticidal sprays containing 
fluorine compounds on some crops 
throughout the growing season at one 
time, and lead arsenate at other times, 
brings up the question whether, even 
though the individual compounds are 
within the tolerance limits for spray 
residues on the marketed product, these 
toxic substances may not produce toxic 
effects from their combined action.” 
There are a number of other insecti- 
cidal preparations classed as stomach 
poisons such as tartar emetic, thallium 
salts, mercury salts, cuprous cyanide, 
etc. Practically all of these are toxic 


ubstances for humans and many o 
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them can cause dermatitis under cer- 


tain conditions. 


Sulfur compounds: Sulfur and 
its compounds are among the oldest 
and most widely used of the insecti- 
cides and fungicides, sulfur being one 
of the few substances effective in both 
these capacities. It has long been used 
in medigine’ as one of the most reliable 
of the parasiticides for scabies, pedi- 
culosis, etc. A recent report stated that 
sulfur has been found to be an effective 
repellent for chiggers, and the sand 
flea or jigger, which may be en- 
countered by troops in regions where 


these two mites are prevalent.” 


Although many forms of sulfur 
are used for insecticidal and fungicidal 
purposes, it is chiefly used in the form 
of dusting sulfur and sulfur-lime. 
There is but little cutaneous hazard 


from the sulfur insecticides. 


Organic Insecticides 

Because of the toxicity for hu- 
mans of many of the inorganic insec- 
ticides, there has been a relentless search 
for substitutes that would be equally 
effective as insecticides, but relatively 
non-toxic to humans. Organic com- 
pounds have seemed to be the most 
promising, some of them occurring 
naturally and others being synthesized 
from readily available materials. Most 
of these are classed as contact insecti- 
cides. 

Pyrethrum: Pyrethrum has been 
known for many years to have insec- 
ticidal properties and its use in this 
country as a constituent of household, 
garden, and livestock sprays has in- 
creased considerably during the past 
20 years. It has the distinct advantage 
over most inorganic insecticides of be- 
ing relatively non-toxic to mammals. 
Furthermore, the exposure of pyreth- 
rum to sun and air causes it to lose a 
great part of its toxicity. Therefore 
there seems to be no danger from the 
consumption of food treated with a 
pyrethrum insecticide, nor is there any 
great danger to those preparing or 
using pyrethrum insecticides in so far 


as systemic toxic effects are concerned. 


Pyrethrum does have the ability 
to induce allergic reactions in humans, 
however, and may exert its effect on 


the respiratory mucous membranes to 
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produce hay fever and asthma, or on 
the skin to produce contact dermatitis. 
The allergenic principle of pyrethrum 
responsible for these reactions has not 
been determined. One investigator has 
found that at least half the ragweed- 
sensitive individuals he tested were also 
sensitive to pyrethrum, and he con- 
cludes that the allergenic substances of 
ragweed and pyrethrum are closely re- 
lated.'” This authority also is of the 
opinion that the allergen causing re- 
spiratory symptoms is not the same 
as the one responsible for dermatitis. 
In another study which was made to 
determine the constituent of pyreth- 
rum responsible for dermatitis it was 
found that the pyrethrins themselves 
were apparently without effect, but 
certain fractions obtained from a petro- 
leum ether extract of the pyrethrum 
flower produced intense reactions.!! 
From this it is evident that the 
principal harm from the use of pyr- 
ethrum as an insecticide is to produce 
allergic reactions in those individuals 
who are sensitive to the allergenic 
principle or principles it contains. If 
further study exonerates the pyrethrins 
themselves from responsibility for these 
reactions, then it may be possible in 
the future to eliminate the allergenic 
principles from pyrethrum extracts. 
A recent report from Africa of 


the use of pyrethrum powder as a mos- 


quito repellent and for killing fleas, is 


encouraging as to the prevention of 
the diseases transmitted by these in- 
sects.'* Pyrethrum has proven to be 
an effective spray for use in airplanes 
to kill Aedes egypti, the mosquito that 
transmits yellow fever.'* The ever in- 
creasing air travel between this coun- 
try and South America, where endemic 
foci of yellow fever exist, makes it 
essential that these mosquitoes be pre- 
vented from entering our country. 

Pyrethrum has also been used 
with success in ointment form for the 
treatment of scabies. 

Rotenone: Rotenone, like pyr- 
ethrum, is another naturally occurring 
insecticide which has been in increasing 
demand during recent years. Derris 
root from British Malaya and _ the 
Dutch East Indies, and the Cubé root 
of Peru and the timbo root of Brazil 


have been the principal sources of this 
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insecticide. It is also much less toxic 
for mammals than most of the in- 
organic insecticides. However, there is 
evidence that absorption through the 
respiratory tract carries some toxic 
hazard, and it is advisable for those 
exposed to rotenone dust to wear suit- 
able respirators.'* '° 

The parallel between pyreth- 
rum, and Derris and Cubé is further 
borne out in their allergzn’c properti s. 
There are several reports in the medical 
literature of allergic dermatitis caused 
by sensitivity to Derris and Cubé insec- 
ticides.'* '* The occurrence of asthma 
due to sensitivity to insecticides con- 
taining rotenone has also been re- 
ported.'* These allergic reactions ap- 
pear to be the principal hazard from 
using Derris and Lonchocarpus as an 
insecticide. There may a!so be the pos- 
sible toxic effect of breathing heavy 
concentrations of rotenone dust such 
as might be found during grinding and 
mixing operations. 

Rotenone has also been used 
with success in an ointment for the 
treatment of scabies. 

Since both pyrethrum and ro- 
tenone have been gaining such wide 
use as constituents of household and 
garden insecticidal sprays, it is neces- 
sary for physicians to keep them in 
mind as possible etiological factors in 
cutaneous and _ respiratory allergic 
symptoms of obscure origin. 

There are many other well 
known insecticides and fungicides that 
cannot here be dealt with individually. 
Such are nicotine and the copper com- 
pounds which are systemic poisons but 
are not particularly important as causes 
of dermatitis; selenium compounds, 
which have only recently been used to 
any great extent as insecticides, and 
which may produce both toxic effects 
and dermatitis; thallium salts, which 
are very toxic, and have been used espe- 
cially in rodent control; the coal tar 
derivative, such as creosote oil, which 
are skin irritants; etc. 

The fumigants are another class 
of insecticidal and fungicidal com- 
pounds that cannot be more than men- 
tioned. A recent article compares the 
efficacy of five well known fumigants 
for the destruction of bed bugs.'® 
Chlorpicrin seemed to be the most de- 
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sirable of the fumigants tested, and the 
possible usefulness of this compound 
is suggested as a delousing agent for 
clothing where suitable steam equip- 
ment is not available. 


The most promising develop- 
ment for the future in the field of in- 
secticides and fungicides, and a devel- 
opment which is especially urgent at 
the present time, is the production of 
synthetic agents. Synthetic insecti- 
cides and fungicides have a number of 
advantages over naturally occurring 
products. Our present predicament of 
being shut off from our principal 
sources of pyrethrum and Derris root 
is one of the best arguments for a syn- 
thetic substitute that can be produced 
from domestic raw materials. Another 
advantage is that synthetic products 
are relatively pure and known concen- 
trations of the active agent can be 
assured, whereas the concentration of 
the active agents in naturally occurring 
insecticides varies, depending on where 
and under what conditions the parent 
plant was grown, and it is necessary to 
make assays to determine the amount 
of the active principle present. Toxi- 
cological studies of pure synthetic com- 
pounds are much simpler than of natu- 
rally occurring compounds which con- 
tain various constituents that may 
contribute to the toxicity of the insec- 
ticidal principle. It was previously 
pointed out that investigations indicate 
that the pyrethrins themselves ap- 
parently are not responsible for the 
dermatitis, hay fever, and asthma that 
occur in some individuals exposed to 


pyrethrum. 


There are a number of syn- 
thetic compounds that are being used 
commercially as partial or complete 
substitutes for naturally occuring in- 
secticides. The thiocyanates are a 
promising group of compounds and 
there are on the market efficient insec- 
ticides of this type. Various amines 
and organic sulfur compounds also 
show some promise as_ insecticidal 
agents. 

The research for synthetic in- 
secticides and fungicides has several 
phases. First, a chemical must be found 
that will be effective against insects or 
fungi. Next, it must be determined 
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whether plants, fruits, vegetables, etc., 
will be injured to any extent from the 
application of the insecticide or fungi- 
cide. Lastly, the possible effect of the 
chemical on humans must be deter- 
mined in order that the necessary pre- 
cautionary measures can be taken in 
the manufacture and use of the insec- 
ticide. This includes, of course, the 
possible toxic effects of spray residue 
on fruits and vegetables ingested by 
the consumer. The technics for carry- 
ing out such investigative work are 
fairly well worked out with the excep- 
tion of determining the allergenic po- 
tentialities of such compounds. Ani- 
mals can be used to determine with a 
fair degree of accuracy whether a 
compound is a primary skin irritant or 
not, but they are not satisfactory for 
experimentation to determine whether 
a compound has the ability to produce 
specific hypersensitivity of the skin or 


mucous membranes of human beings. 


A method has been proposed by 
the U. S. Public Health Service for 
testing the cutaneous sensitizing prop- 
erties of new compounds to be used as 


insecticides,*” and a similar type of test 
has been suggested for testing any new 
compound before it is sold to the pub- 


lic for general use.*! 


Briefly, such a 
test consists in an attempt to duplicate 
actual conditions of exposure that 
might exist in the manufacture or use 
of the insecticide. In the case of the 
insecticidal spray that was being dis- 
cussed in the article where the testing 
procedure was outlined, it was recom- 
mended that human subjects be ex- 
posed to the insecticidal spray in a 
closed room for 15 minutes a day for 
at least ten days, and then observed 
for evidences of dermatitis for anothet 
ten days. A group of 200 test sub- 
jects was recommended for carrying 
out such tests. If dermatitis or asthma 
occurred in such a tested group the 
insecticide would be unsuitable for 
general public use. Certain changes 
might need to be made in the detailed 


circumstances of conducting such tests, 


depending on the nature of the sub- 
stance being tested, but the general 
plan would be the same. Failure to 
produce dermatitis in a group of 200 
individuals would not mean that an 


occasional individual might not be- 
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come sensitized, but at least the public 
would be protected from the market- 
ing of a product that is a powerful 
sensitizing agent. 


Nothing has been said about 
disinfectants nor can a detailed discus- 
sion of these agents be considered here. 
Recently different manufacturers have 
proposed the impregnation of fabrics 
with various disinfecting agents to 
“sanitize” or “hygenize” them. Pre- 
sumably such impregnated material 
would remain free of disease producing 
organisms. There seems to be little 
justification for such use of disinfect- 
ing agents, since it is doubtful whether 
they would effect any great reduction 
in the incidence of disease, and the 
occasional cutaneous hypersensitivity 
that such agents might induce would 
outweigh the questionable value they 
might have. 


In summary, then, it may be 
said that there is a great need for the 
discovery and synthesis of new insecti- 
cides and fungicides at the present 
time, not only to replace some of the 
sources of natural products that are 
lost to us because of the war, but to 
provide better products than some of 
those now in use. Food is vital to the 
prosecution of the war and we can 
little afford to share it with our insect 


pests. 


The war has brought new prob- 
lems in combatting insects that cause 
or transmit disease. Troops must be 
kept free of these parasites if they are 
to function most efficiently. While we 
do have effective means for controlling 
most of these insects, there is ample 
room for improvement in the develop- 
ment of such agents as insect re- 
pellants, fumigants, anti-scabetic prep- 
arations, larvacides, etc. Large groups 
of our civilian population have also 
been disrupted because of the war and 
the development of war industries. 
They too must be kept free of disease 
carrying insects if we are to maintain 
our full strength for the production 
of the weapons of war. But in produc- 
ing these new synthetic insecticides, the 
chemist must ever bear in mind the 
fact that they must not be toxic © 
human beings. 

(Turn to Page 105) 
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MOTHPROOFING TESTS 
by 4. W. Yletcher and E. E. Kenaga 


BOUT two years ago suff- 

cient interest in standardiza- 

tion of mothproofing tests re- 
sulted in the establishment of the 
Mothproofing Sub-Committee under 
the Insecticide Scientific Committee of 
the National Association of Insecticide 
and Disinfectant Manufacturers. Sim- 
ilar committees were already in exis- 
tence in both the American Society for 
Testing Materials and the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists. Through mutual agreement 
these three committees are at the 
present time cooperating in an attempt 
to establish a standardized procedure 
for testing fabric pest deterrents. These 
committees have also agreed, along 
with the National Better Business 
Bureau and others, that the term 
“mothproofer” is in no sense an ade- 
quate or correct term because other 
insects are equally destructive; there- 
fore, the use of “fabric pest deterrent” 


is suggested. 


At the beginning of this proj- 
ect, existing test methods were sur- 
veyed and studied. Apparently there 
was only one quantitative method for 
measuring the resistance of fabrics 
against insect pests, by employing the 
weight of the frass or excrement as a 
measure of this resistance. This method 
was described by C. H. Stiteler in 
1938." The committees, therefore, de- 
cided to use this method as a basis for 
the proposed standardized test. The 


original report on this test method was 


oe Prepared for publication by Mr a 
Chairman, Mothproofing Committee, Natl 
Insecticide & Disinfectant Mfrs. 
Stiteler. “A Larvae Test for Mot 
of Mohair Piled Fabrics.”” Am. Dye 


Reporte ): 729-32 (1938) 


Fletcher 
Ass1 


Resistance 
Method of Test 

ind Yarns to Insect 

rbook, pp. 269-71 


: Heal, “Evaluating Protection 
rics trom Clothes Moth and Carpet Beetle At 
tack,” Jour. Econ. Ent. 35 (2): 249-55 (1942) 
* Through the courtesy of the General Dyestuff 


Corporation 
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Dow Chemical Company 


relatively devoid of details, hence a 
cooperative research program was in- 
stituted to answer many of the prob- 
lems involved. 

The testing program for 1941 
attempted to determine (1) the ideal 
type of test fabric; (2) the best type 
of test cage; (3) the number and size 
of the test larvae in relation to the size 
of the test specimen; (4) the position 
of the larvae in relation to the test 
specimen during the test period; and 
(5) the value of starvation checks, that 
is, tests with larvae but without cloth 
specimens. 

Nineteen laboratories distributed 
throughout the three associations par- 
ticipated in this test program. The 
tests were run in quadruplicate, and 
they were conducted according to the 
tentative frass weight test method pub- 
lished in the A.A.T.C.C. 1941 year- 
book.* All experiments were conducted 
on the larva of the black carpet beetle, 
Attagenus piceus Oliv. The data as 
presented in this paper are averages of 


results from the various laboratories. 


Standard Test Fabric 

One of the first problems in 
connection with the standardization of 
a fabric pest deterrent test procedure 
lies in the selection of the proper type 
of test fabric. At the suggestion of 
the A.A.T.C.C. and A.S.T.M., the fol- 
lowing fabric was selected as a tenta- 
tive standard for all subsequent tests. 
This cloth was Botany style No. 315 


broadcloth, which is 100 per cent wool, 


10 ounces per running yard, 54 to 56 
inches wide, 47 picks per inch, and 71 
ends per inch. This fabric is also 
bleached to a fairly good white color, 
and it has less than 0.5 per cent grease 
as shown by ether extraction. This 
cloth may be purchased from the Sec- 
retary of the A.A.T.C.C., at the Lowell 
Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. Larvae 
of both the webbing clothes moth, 
Tineola biselliella Hummel, and the 
black carpet beetle, A. piceus, feed very 
readily on this fabric. Treated and 
untreated specimens of the standard 
test cloth should always be run in con- 
junction with other types of fabrics 
that may be under test, as a check on 


the test insects. 


Comparison of Test Cages 

A great variety of test cages 
was used in these cooperative tests, 
such as petri dishes, tin salve boxes, 
crystallizing dishes, Stender dishes, 
wide-mouth glass jars, cardboard boxes, 
and the Gooch crucible-type test cage. 
Some laboratories used closed contain- 
ers, others employed open ones, while a 
few preferred those with screen tops. 
In comparing the results from the vari- 
ous laboratories no significant differ- 
ences could be observed that might be 
attributed to the type of test cage. 
These tests, however, were conducted 
on untreated cloth, and differences due 
to the actions of fabric pest deterrent 
treatments were not evident. Repelling 
and fumigating deterrents have entire- 


ly different effects on test larvae in 
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TABLE 1 
Frass Weight in Relation to Size of Test Fabric 
and Number and Size of Black Carpet Beetle Larvae 


1 sq. in. of cloth (1” x 1”) + sq. in. of cloth (2” x 2”) 

Aver Av. wet. Aver Wt. of Av. wt 

wt. of Wt. of f frass wt. of frass f frass 

No. of larvac frass per larva larvae n mo per larva 
larvae in mo im mo in mg in. mag mg 
5 2.5 9.7 1.9 2.3 10.1 2.1 
5.7 15.5 3.1 5.3 14.8 2.9 
7.9 14.2 2.8 8.2 13.5 2.7 
10 2.4 18.0 18 2.9 18.8 1.9 
5.3 30.6 3.1 5.6 27.0 2.7 
7.7 30.3 3.0 7.5 29.1 2.9 
15 2.2 25.3 1.7 2.5 27.7 1.8 
5.5 43.6 2.9 5.4 41.2 2.7 
78 47.0 3.1 7.2 38.2 2.5 














TABLE 2 
Effect of Size of Test Specimen on Frass Weight 








Size of ( 
One Ome we One 
10 larvae piece ce pieces piece \ 
per test 1” x1" 1” “1” ” 2” 
Av. wt. of frass in mg 30.6 30.9 32.9 27.0 1.6 
closed as compared to open cages. checking tests but also in the main 


Therefore, a low, open or screen-top 
cage is recommended for general use 
because of better ventilation possibili 


ties. 


Frass Weight in Relation to Test 
Fabric and Number and Size 
of Test Larvae 

One of the most important con 
siderations in testing fabric protectors 
is the density of the larval population 
with respect to the test specimen. 
Table 1 shows the average results of 
§, 10, and 15 larvae per test on two 
different sizes of specimens, 1 and 4 
square inches respectively. It is inter- 
esting to note that there was approxi- 
mately the same amount of feeding 
per larva, regardless of the number of 
larvae or the size of the cloth. Judg- 
ing by frass weight, crowding was not 
Therefore, the 
larvae per test is necessarily arbitrary 
and should be chosen for the advan- 
tages that a given number offers. Five 


evident. number of 


is entirely too small a number to com- 


pensate for mortality or pupation, 
which sometimes occurs during the 
course of the test. This is not true 
with 10 larvae per test. Ten also has 
an added advantage in ease of calculat- 
ing results. Fifteen larvae per test is 
statistically better than either 5 or 10, 


but more time is required not only in 
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tenance of larger cultures. Since all 
tests are run in quadruplicate, 10 larvae 
per test or 40 per series seems to be an 
ideal number. 

size of larvae, 
below 4 


weight do not feed as much per larva 


In regard to 


small ones ranging mg. in 


as larger ones. According to the re- 
Table 1, 


around 5.5 mg. are ideal because they 


sults in larvae averaging 
are very active feeders. Larvae larger 
than this feed no more per larva and 
are subject to pupation, especially in 


the spring of the year. 


Comparison of Untreated Cloth 
Specimens of Various Sizes as 
Indicated by Frass Weight 


Using frass measurement as a 
basis for comparison, no significant 
difference was shown between the vari- 
ous sizes of test specimens (see Tables 
1 and 2). Factors other than frass 
seem to indicate in general that fab- 
ric specimens of small size are more 
desirable for testing than larger ones. 
A cloth sample 2” by 2” is consider- 


Th e 


sample conserves cloth but 


ably larger than is necessary. 
1” by 1” 
the properties of a given test chemical, 
such as odor, stain, etc., may be oblit- 
erated by the feeding of the test larvae. 
The 2 square inch specimen (2” by 1”) 
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offers more opportunity for feeding 
than the 1” by 1” 
furnishes a large enough sample so the 


sample, and yet it 


physical effects of the deterrent on the 
cloth can be checked at the end of the 
test period. Some laboratories suggested 
the use of the sandwich type of test 
specimen, that is, two cloths one on 
top of the other, because of more varied 
The 


cooperative tests showed no significant 


opportunity for larval feeding. 


advantage either in the treated or in 
the untreated samples of the sandwich 
specimens over the single ones in this 
respect. Also, the extra labor involved 
in preparation as well as in checking 
makes the use of the sandwich type of 


specimen o ubtful value. 
f f doubtful val 


Position of Larvae in Respect to 
Untreated Cloth During 


Test Period 

The feeding habits of black 
carpet beetle larvae with respect to 
their positions in being either on, off, 
or under the cloth were observed, and 
counts were made every week for four 
weeks of testing. The 1” by 1”, 2” by 
1”, 2 (2” by 1”), 2” by 2” cloths were 
used with §, 10, 15 larvae for each size 
of cloth. These figures were converted 
into larvae per square inches as shown 
in Graph 1 for percentages on, off, and 
under the cloth. These figures show 
very definite relationships. The per- 
centage of larvae on the cloth remains 
at a relatively constant low level, rang- 
ing between 12 and 15 per cent. The 
percentages off and under the fabric 
were in direct ratio to each other, with 
the number off varying between 4 and 
25 per cent, while the number under 
varied from 63 to 83 per cent. The 
greater the number of larvae per square 
inch the smaller the number of larvae 
under and the greater the number off, 
and vice versa. Incidentally, these fig- 
ures tend to show that the Gooch 
crucible type of test cage does not per- 
mit ample opportunity for normal 
feeding activities, since the larvae are 
forced to feed on the upper surface of 


a cloth specimen. 


Starvation Checks 
For the past two years a great 
number of starvation checks have been 
run in connection with the cooperative 


Starvation checks are tests em- 


tests. 
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This is a war of machines and armaments, 
and vast quantities of power are required 
to build them. Despite all the other forms 
t energy, 60% of all horse-power required 
oy American industry comes from coal. 

Our whole civilization is based on coal, 

1 our whole defense of that civilization 
is based on it. Coal provides heat. Gaso- 
inecan be made from coal. Rubber is about 
0 be made from it. Many vitamins are 


coming from coal’s derivatives. 


Coke made from coal is indispensable to 
steel. Railroads consume one out of every 
five tons mined. Dozens of vital industries 
look to it for one or more of the 150,000 
chemical compounds already identified 
through coal carbonization. 

Koppers builds most of the coke ovens 
which carbonize millions of tons of coal . . . 
is an important producer of chemicals for 
war .. . of anti-aircraft gun mounts, air- 


plane catapults . . . airplane, submarine, 


Fast’s Couplings for power transmission 
. . « pressure-creosoted timber, ties and 
piling... 
Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Test Test 
Period 


Method 








Frass measurement First 2 weeks 


by weight 





Second 2 weeks 


Total 4 weeks 


Loss in weight of First 2 weeks 


cloth 


Second 2 weeks 


Total 4 weeks 














TABLE 3 


Comparison of the Frass and Fabric Weight Loss Methods for Measuring 
the Resistance of Treated and Untreated Cloth to the Larva of the Black 


Carpet Beetle 


% and/or Untreated Cloth 
Av. Wt 
in mg. 1 sq. in. 





Wt. 18.8 


% of total 
Wt. 


% of total 





Total wt. 





Original wt. 28.4 
Original % 
of total 
Adjusted wt. 


Adjusted % 
of total 


Original wt. 


Original % 
of total 


Adjusted wt. 


Adjusted % 
of total 


Original wt. 


Adjusted wt. 

















Treated Cloth 


2 sq. in. 1 sq. in. 2 sq. in. 








17.5 2.5 2.8 


59.5 
11.8 
40.5 
29.4 
25.4 2.5 14 


81.8 85.5 


0.5 








0.6 






18.2 
3.1 











ploying larvae without a cloth speci- 
men. The purpose of such a check is to 
get some idea of the amount of frass 
that the test larvae would normally 
produce irrespective of their feeding on 
a test specimen. The average amount 
of frass produced in all starvation tests 
was 1.6 mg. (see Table 2). It seems 
logical that such an amount could be 
deducted from a given test, thereby 
giving a better picture of the actual 
amount of feeding on a given test 
specimen. 

During the past year a new 
quantitative method for measuring the 
resistance of fabrics to insect pests was 
offered by R. E. Heal.* This method, 
which utilizes the loss in fabric weight 
in evaluating fabric pest deterrents, 
offers some very interesting possibilities 
since the method can be used for tests 
against any type of fabric pest. 


In comparing the above method 
with the frass weight method the fol- 
lowing problems were studied“during 
the spring of 1942: (1) the compari- 
son of the resistance of different sized 
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* Pentachloro-dihydroxy triphenyl methane, sulfonic acid. 


samples of treated and untreated fabric 
to black carpet beetle larvae; (2) the 
comparison of the results at the end of 
a two-week test period as compared to 
those at the end of four weeks. The 
same general test procedure employed 
in 1941 was used in this series of tests, 
with only the average results being re- 
ported. The treated test samples were 
impregnated with 2 per cent penta- 
chloro-dihydroxy triphenyl methane, 
sulfonic acid. A large cloth sample 
was prepared‘ and test specimens were 
distributed to the individual labora- 
tories so that all tests could be made 
on the same cloth. Seven laboratories 
cooperated in this series of tests. 


Comparison of Results from Two 
Quantitative Methods for Evalu- 
ating Fabric Pest Deterrents 


In general both the frass weight 
and the fabric weight loss methods for 
evaluating fabric protectors indicate 
the same general trends in regard to 
the feeding or damage produced by 
black carpet beetle larvae as shown in 


SOAP 





Table 3. As might be expected in the 
fabric weight loss method, the change 
in milligrams was somewhat higher 
than that shown by the frass weight. 
The results from both methods showed 
that there was no difference in the re- 
sults on the 1” by 1” as compared to 
the 2” by 1” size of test specimen. In 
the frass weight test procedure un- 
treated cloth gave about 28 to 29 mg. 
of frass, while the treated cloth gave 
only a little over 3 mg. of frass. Ac- 
cording to this test the fabric pest 
deterrent is a good one since the weight 
of the frass was less than 6 mg. By 
comparison, the untreated cloth lost 
48 to about 50 mg. of weight while 
the treated samples only lost 5 mg. 
Thus, according to the fabric weight 
loss method of evaluating insect dam- 
age, this fabric pest deterrent is very 
good since it lost less than 8 mg. 

Both methods of evaluating pest 
damage have their own advantages and 
disadvantages. The test procedure em- 
ploying the use of the weight of the 
frass is a rather easy, and in many 
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respects a quite accurate way of evalu- 


ating fabric pest deterrents since 
changing humidities do not affect the 
weight of the frass to any great ex- 
tent. It is a rather tedious job to free 
all the frass from the test specimen 
and test cage; however, a careful 
worker should have no difficulty in this 
respect. The use of frass weight is a 
very indirect method for determining 
the effectiveness of pest deterrents, 
since larvae may shear off nap and not 
necessarily eat all of it. Also, larvae 
may eat their own cast skins or even 
dead larvae, thus producing a definite 
source of error in evaluation. One of 
the chief objections to the use of this 
method of test is that it can be used 
only for carpet beetle larvae. This is 
very unfortunate since clothes moths 
may be and often are more important 


as fabric pests. 


The use of loss in fabric weight 
as a measure of the value of a fabric 
pest deterrent has one very distinct 
advantage over the frass weight meas- 
ure in that it can be used in tests em- 
ploying all species of fabric pests. This 
is a very important point when con- 
sidering the standardization of test 
procedures. This method, however, has 
one serious disadvantage in that humid- 
ity changes definitely affect cloth 
weight. In order to secure satisfactory 
results from this type of test procedure 
all weighings should be made in a con- 
stant temperature and humidity room. 
Through the use of suitable check tests 


both on 


specimens, variations in weights due to 


treated and on untreated 
humidity changes can be adjusted. 
This process, however, is rather time 
consuming. Such adjustments were 
made in regard to the results as shown 


in Table 3. 


sary in this test procedure, one before 


Two weighings are neces- 


and one at the end of the test period. 
Only one weighing, however, is re- 
quired in the frass weight procedure, 
which is a distinct saving in time. Loss 
in fabric weight is a direct measure of 
the damage produced by fabric pests 
as compared to frass weight and thus 
may indicate more correctly the true 


value of fabric pest deterrents. 
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Evaluation of Damage to Fabric 
by Black Carpet Beetle Larvae 


In comparing the damage pro- 
duced by black carpet beetle larvae 
for 2- and 4-week test periods, both 
frass weight and loss in weight of cloth 


The data 


covering these tests are given in Table 


measurements were taken. 


3. Tests employing untreated fabrics 
demonstrated that 55 to 65 per cent 
of the feeding took place during the 
first 2 weeks of a 4-week test period. 
With the treated fabric in this test, 
85 to 100 per cent of the feeding oc- 
curred during the first 2-week period. 
The fabric pest deterrent employed in 
these tests was a stomach poison which 
incapacitates the larvae in 2 weeks, 
thereby reducing the feeding greatly 
during the next 2 weeks of a 4-week 
test period. Mortality tests taken at 
the end of 2 weeks on the treated cloth 
show only 18-22 per cent dead, while 
at the end of 4 weeks 78-87 per cent 
were killed (see Table 4). This shows 





TABLE 4 


Mortality of Black Carpet 

Beetle Larvae as Affected 

by Length of Exposure to 
Treated* Fabric 
Percent Mortality 


Size of 
treated 
cloth 

One 
piece 
One 
piece 
a: 22 84 


4 wks.’ 
exposure 


2 wks.’ 
exposure 


18 78 





* Treated with pentachloro-di- 
hydroxy triphenyl methane, sul- 
fonie acid. 











GRAPH 


the necessity of conducting tests on 
black carpet beetle larvae for at least 
4 weeks in order to determine the ac- 
tual physiological actions of a given 
fabric pest deterrent on the test larvae. 


A 4-week test period also gives test 
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chemicals more opportunity to break 


down than a 2-week period. 


Comparative Values by Visual 
Observation, Frass Weight, and 
Fabric Weight Loss Methods for 
Determining Resistance of Fab- 
ric to Black Carpet Beetle Larvae 

A comparison of the three most 


common methods for evaluating the 


resistance of fabric to insect pests is 


quite interesting. In general these three 


methods agree quite well as outlined 
in Table 5. Visual analysis of feeding 
is naturally a very arbitrary and quali- 
tative method for determining the re- 
sistance of fabrics to insect pests and 
is, therefore, not suitable as a stand- 
ardized test method. The two quanti- 
tative methods, namely, frass weight 
and fabric weight loss methods, are not 
quite in agreement in regard to the 
upper limits of satisfactory resistance 
Judging 
from the results of feeding tests on 
the standard test fabric, 4 mg. of frass 
and 8 mg. loss in cloth weight would 


of fabrics to insect pests. 


be more nearly comparable. It is strik- 
ing to note, in the comparative values 
of Table 5, that fabric weight loss is 
about twice the weight of the frass. 
Since loss in fabric weight is a direct 
method for measuring the resistance of 
fabrics to insect pests, as compared to 
frass weight method, a greater weight 
figure is to be expected. During the 
feeding process of fabric insects, for 
instance, much of the consumed wool 
is lost through metabolism. Also, the 
sheared nap and small isolated cloth 
fragments are undoubtedly evidences 
of damage which are not accounted 
for in frass weight. It seems then that 
fabric weight loss offers the most ac- 
curate representation of the actual 
damage produced by fabric pests. 


Summary and Conclusions 


tm «AATCC... ASTM, 
and the N.A.I.D.M. instituted a co- 
operative research program to stand- 
ardize a procedure for testing fabric 
pest deterrents. The quantitative test 
employing the use of the weight of 
the frass as a measure of the resistance 
of fabrics to insect pests was used as 


starting point for the testing program. 
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Frass Wt. 
in.mg. 

0 -15 0 

1.6-2.5 0.1-5.0 


Loss in Weight 
of Cloth in mg. 


2.5-10.0 5.0-20.0 


10.0-20.0 20.0-40.0 


20.0 and up 40.0 and up 





TABLE 5 

Comparative Values by Visual Observation, Frass Weight, and 
Fabric Weight Loss Methods for Determining Resistance of 
Fabric to Black Carpet Beetle Larvae 


‘Excellent—no apparent feeding. 


General Rating 
by Visual Observation 


Good—minimum detectacle amount 
of feeding on nap and warp. 

Fair—slight feeding on nap and 
warp. 

Poor—medium feeding on nap and 
warp. 

Very poor—very heavy feeding on 
nap and warp. 








This test procedure was later compared 
with the fabric weight loss method for 
determining fabric pest resistance. The 
following is a summary of the results 
and conclusions: 

1. Botany style No. 315, 100 
per cent wool broadcloth was selected 
as the standard test fabric. 

2. A low, open-type metal or 
glass test cage is recommended for use. 

3. The standard number of in- 
sects per test shall be 10. 

4. Black carpet beetle larvae 
ranging in weight between 4.5 to 6.5 
mg. are recommended as ideal for test- 
ing purposes. 

5. The sizes of the cloth speci- 
mens under test had no appreciable 
effect on larval feeding. On the basis 
of other considerations, however, a 
specimen containing 2 square inches of 
cloth seems most desirable. 

6. Sixty-three to 83 per cent 
of the larvae were under, 12 to 15 per 
cent on, and 4 to 25 per cent off the 
untreated test specimen during a 4- 
period. The 


larvae off a cloth specimen varies in- 


week test number of 
directly and the number under di- 
rectly, while the number on does not 
vary with the size of a test specimen. 


7. Comparisons of the frass 
weight with the fabric weight loss 
methods for evaluating fabric pest de- 
terrents were made. Both methods have 
advantages and disadvantages. The 
weighing of the frass is an indirect 
means of evaluating fabric pest deter- 
rents. This is a relatively accurate 
method for evaluation, unaffected by 
humidity changes but applicable only 


to black carpet beetle larvae. Loss in 
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fabric weight is a direct means of 
evaluating fabric pest deterrents. It 
can be used in tests against all types 
of fabric pests but is greatly affected 
by humidity changes. 


8. The 
caused by black carpet beetle larvae 
at the end of 2 weeks and that at the 
end of 4 weeks were compared. These 


feeding or damage 


tests showed that approximately 60 per 
cent of the feeding on untreated cloth 
and 90 per cent of that on the cloth 
treated with pentachloro - dihydroxy 
triphenyl methane, sulfonic acid was 
accomplished at the end of two weeks. 
Mortality counts, however, show that 
only 20 per cent of the larvae in 
treated samples were dead at the end 
of two weeks as compared to 80 per 
cent at the end of the four-week peri- 
od. Assuming that the chief function 
of a fabric pest deterrent is the pre- 
vention of feeding, the two-week test 
period is sufficient. If the complete 
action of a toxicant in regard to the 
insect is to be secured, at least four 


weeks are necessary. 


9. An average figure of 1.6 mg. 
for the amount of frass produced in 
four weeks by ten black carpet beetle 
larvae was established for starvation 


checks. 


10. Comparative values of vis- 
ual observation, frass weight, and fab- 
ric weight loss methods for determin- 
ing resistance of fabric to the black 
carpet beetle are given, and, in general, 
they agree quite well. The visual an- 
alysis method is arbitrary. Loss in 
weight of cloth is about twice the 
weight of the frass. 
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ROTENONE DUSTS 


REENHOUSE and field tests 

at the Wisconsin Agricultural 

Experiment Station indicate 
that when certain types of oil are 
added to mixed rotenone dusts, in- 
creased toxicity to the pea aphid is 
developed. SAE10 lubricating oil was 
used as a standard for comparison, and 
unless otherwise designated, the term 
“oil” in this discussion refers to this 
material. It has also been found that 
certain other chemical compounds of 
an oily nature seem to give increased 
toxicity when added to these dusts. 
The extent to which this may occur is 
not yet known because if 4 per cent 
SAE10 lubricating oil is added to a 
mixed rotenone dust the increase in 
control is similar to that obtained by 
the addition of 2 per cent SAE10 and 
2 per cent of the added chemical. 

The average control of the pea 
aphid in the greenhouse with dusts 
containing “Pyrax” and .1 per cent 
rotenone activated with 2 per cent 
SAE10 lubricating oil has been ap- 
proximately 90 per cent. The average 
control for a large series of dusts con- 
taining .1 per cent rotenone but no oil 
has been less than 50 per cent. The 
average control for three separate tests 
with 4 per cent SAE10 and .05 per 
cent rotenone was 91 per cent and the 
average for three tests with .05 per 
cent rotenone with 2 per cent SAE10 
was 18 per cent. It can therefore be 
shown that oil increases the toxicity 
of mixed dusts containing low concen- 
trations of rotenone. 

Several types of SAE10 lubri- 
cating oil have been tested but up to 
now no significant differences have 
been found. 

The data for the most part are 
based only on single tests and as such 
are not significant for any one mate- 


rial. However, a sufficient number of 
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tests have been made with a group of 
similar acting materials to give strong 
indications as to what may be expected 
when one of these materials is added. 
Because of the small amount of ro- 
tenone likely to be available in 1943, 
and the possibility that one or more 
of the best adjuvants may be helpful 
and available, it seems desirable at this 


.time to present the accumulated data. 


It is hoped that other investigaors will 
find time to test some of the so-called 
adjuvants in 1942. 

There is also an important point 
that needs to be studied at an early 
date and that is the probable deteri- 
oration in rotenone by all materials 
that seem to produce increased toxi- 
city. We have some data to show that 
dusts made with oil deteriorate in ro- 
tenone content over a period of time 
and that dust combinations over six 
or more months old are inferior to 
newly mixed dusts. A loss was indi- 
cated in a series of dusts containing 1 
and 2 per cent oil mixed in May, 1941. 
These were analyzed by chemists of 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine in April, 1942, and showed 
a definite reduction from the original 
amount of rotenone. However, other 
samples which indicated deterioration 
in greenhouse tests appeared to have 
their original toxicity when recondi- 
tioned with 2 per cent SAE10 oil. We 
do not know what changes may have 
occurred, but before reconditioning, 
the dusts were dry in texture. Added 
oil created an oily texture. It has been 
suggested that the drying of the oil 
had the effect of masking the action 
of the rotenone. Additional studies are 
needed to settle the question. 

Ninety-six different chemical 
compounds have been tested in a pre- 


liminary way in the greenhouse with 


.l per cent rotenone but not all of 
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these have been used in dusts condi- 
tioned with SAE10 oil. Field tests 
made this spring showed that a dust 


made with .1 per cent rotenone and 
2 per cent propylene laurate and 2 per 
cent SAE10 oil appeared better than 
a dust prepared with .1 per cent ro- 
tenone and 4 per cent SAE1O oil. 
Some of the materials which gave 
increased control with rotenone and 
SAE10 oil will be available in 1942 
and may still be available in 1943. 
The regular laboratory pro- 
cedure of mixing the dust in 25-gram 
lots was followed for all tests. ‘“Pyrax” 
was used as the dispersing agent. 
Ground cubé, purchased in 1941 and 
containing 4.86 per cent rotenone, was 
mixed with the “Pyrax” in a mortar 
with a hand pestle until the mix ap- 
peared complete. Then 2 per cent oil 
and 2 per cent of the adjuvant was 
added by means of a dropper and the 
mixing continued until no aggregates 
could be found after passing a 30-mesh 
screen. One-half gram lots of dust 
were then applied to individual plants 
approximately six inches high inside 
a bell jar. The dusts were blown 
through a laboratory dust ejector 
against the curved top of a bell jar 
to spread the dust stream and force it 
downward around the plant. Each 
plant was infested with 20 adult aphids 
and three plants were used for each 
test so that the data is based on a total 
of 60 aphids for each treatment. 
As soon as the dusts were ap- 
plied, each plant was covered with a 
20-mesh screen cage and set in the 
greenhouse where the temperature 
ranged from 64-70°F. The number 
of dead aphids was checked at 24-hour 
periods up to 72 hours. Because some 
aphids, although unable to move, still 
showed signs of life by movement of 


] 
legs and antennae, the per cent control 
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is based on the number of aphids still 


ing tables: 
TABLE I 
A series of chemicals compared to determine their pos- 
sible value as adjuvants in rotenone dusts, with and with- 
out SAE10 lubricating oil. One-tenth per cent rotenone 
was used in each test. 
% % con ral 
Material SAE10 in 72 2 hrs. 
Abopon—liquid 2.0 48 
Abopon—liquid . None 75 
Glyco Prbducts Co., Inc. 
Complex sodium boropnosphate 
2-Amino-2-Methyl-1-Propanol—liquid. 2.0 
2-Amino-2-Methyl-1-Propanol—liquid. None 
Commercial Solvents Corporation 
Fatty acid salts of named compound 
Amy] Acetate—liquid . » ae 
Amy] aaa None 
CPO—liquid .. : 2.0 
CPO—liquid None 
Crystal Soap & Chemical Co., Inc. 
Composition not given 
Emulphor ELA—liquid 2.0 
Emulphor ELA—liquid None 
General Dyestuff Corporation 
Ethylene oxide and organic acid 
Emulsifier (W-763-A)—liquid 2.0 
Emulsifier (W-763-A)—liquid ... None 
Jacques Wolf & Company 
Sodium naphthenic sulfonate 
Evener No. 1 (936)—liquid 2.0 
Evener No. 1 (936)—liquid. ; None 
Hercules Powder Company 
Soluble compound with sulfonated oil 
base plus mixture of alcohols. 
Evener No. 25-2 (936)—liquid 2.0 
Evener No. 25-2 (936)—liquid. None 
Hercules Powder Company 
Soluble compound with sulfonated oil 
base plus mixture of alcohols. 
Glyceryl] Laurate S—liquid 2.0 
Glycery] Laurate S—liquid.. ee 
Glyceryl Laurate S—liquid 2.0 
Glyceryl Laurate S—liquid. . None 
Glyceryl Laurate S—liquid 
No rotenone ; 2.0 
Glyco Products Co., Inc. 
Glyceryl Monoricinoleate—liquid ..... 2.0 
Glyceryl Monoricinoleate—liquid None 
Glyco Products Co., Inc. 
Glyceryl Oleate No. 4145—liquid 2.0 
Glyceryl Oleate No. 4145—liquid None 
Glyco Products Co., Inc. 
Igepal—CTA—liquid 2.0 
Igepal—CTA—liquid ' None 
General Dyestuff Corporation 
Composition not given. 
Igepon AP—powder — | 
Igepon AP—powder None 
General Dyestuff Corporation 
Oleic acid ester of an aliphatic 
compound 
IN-181-P—powder 2.0 
IN-181-P—powder . None 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Sodium lauryl] sulfate and inert 
powder. 
IN-834A -7—liquid . 20 
IN-834A-7—liquid ... None 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Composition not given. 
Pure Powdered Karaya No. 1AXS... 2.0 
Pure Powdered Karaya No. 1AXS None 
Jacques Wolf & Co 
Pure Powdered Karaya No. 1A — 
Pure Powdered Karaya No. 1A None 
Jac ‘ques Wolf & Co 
Invidine B -powder 2.0 
Invidine B—powder . None 
Ciba Co., Inc. 
Alkylnaphthalenesulfonate derivative 
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in good condition and on the plants. 


The data is given in the accompany- 


TABLE I (continued) 
% % £2 ntrol 
Material SAE10 in 72 hrs. 
Lethane 384—liquid ia 98 
Lethane 384—liquid . None 38 
Rohm & Haas Co. 


Loupole—W950—liquid . 2.0 
Loupole—W950—liquid ... None 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Sulfonated oils and solvents 


Lupomin W-1300-B—powder . 
Lupomin W-1300-B—powder . 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
A fatty acid ester 


Methyl-n-amyl Ketone—liquid. 
Methyl-n-amyl Ketone—liquid ... 
Carbide and Carbon Chemical Corp. 


Naccolene F—liquid . 

Naccolene F—liquid ... 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
Alkyl aryl sulfonate 


Naf-Sol—liquid 

Naf- Sol—liquid 
Dr. Andre Laboratory 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Orvus—powder 
Orvus—powder 
Procter and Gamble Co. 
Sodium Laury] Sulfate 


Penatro] 65—liquid . 

Penatrol 65—liquid 
Beacon Company 
Composition not given 


Peregal O—liquid . .... None 
Peregal O—liquid . ‘ 
General Dyestuff Cor poration 
Propylene laurate—liquid 
Propylene laurate—liquid 
Propylene laurate—liquid . 
Propylene laurate—liquid 
Propylene laurate—liquid 
Propylene laurate—liquid . 
Glyco Products Corp. 
Stantex Dispersing Oil—R-50—liquid 
Stantex Dispersing Oil—R-50—liquid. . 
Standard Chemical Products Co. 
Score No. 1A—liquid 
Score No. 1A—liquid 
Specialty Products Co. 
Solvadine NC—liquid 
Solvadine NC—liquid 
Ciba Co., Inc. 
Alkylated ary! sulfonate 
Sulfo Turks—liquid 
Sulfo Turks—liquid 
Glyco Products Co., Inc. 
Modified sulfonated hydrocarbon, so- 
dium salt 
Sulphonated Castor Oil—50 per cent 2.0 
Sulphonated Castor Oil—50 per cent None 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Tergitol Penetrant 7—liquid 2.0 
Tergitol Penetrant 7—liquid ... . None 
Carbide and Carbon Chemical Corp. 
Sodium sulfate of a higher synthetic 
secondary alcohol 
Tergito] Penetrant 08—liquid 
Tergitol Penetrant 08—liquid 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp. 
40 per cent Sol. of sodium 2-ethyl 
hexy! sulfate in water 
Tetra Sodium Phosphate—powder . 2.0 
Tetra Sodium Phosphate—powder None 
Victor Chemical Works 
Trigamine—liquid 2.0 
Trigamine—liquid ..... ; ... None 
Glyco Products Co., Inc. 
Chemical composition not given 
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Developed in America from American Materials 


% Fifteen years ago Rohm & Haas Company’s — on the American market, LETHANE stands ready 


chemists started to develop a synthetic organic today to relieve in large measure the shortage in 
insecticide made wholly from raw materials pro- _ botanicals which has been created by the war. 

duced in America. Out of their research LETHANE This is another example of how American in- 
was born in 1930, and with each intervening year dustrial research and development carried out in 
its merit has been more fully established. years past comes to the aid of the American 


As the foremost synthetic organic insecticide _ people in these critical times. 


LETHANE IS A TRADE MARK, REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY & 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Manufacturers of Leather and Textile Specialties and Finishes. . Enzymes. . Crystal-Clear Acrylic Plastics. . Synthetic Insecticides . . Fungicides. . and other Industrial Chemicals 


Or ne 


indi 
ing 


incr 


tion: 





TABLE I (continued) 
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NE (No. 1)—liquid 
NE (No. 1)—liquid 
NE (No. 1)—liquid 
E-79—liquid 
E-79—liquid . ° 
Triton 720 (No. 1)—liquid 
Triton 720 (No. 1)—liquid 
Rohm & Haas Co., Inc. 
Sulfonated ethers 
Vatso] OT—solid 
Vatsol OT—solid 
American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corp. 
A dioctyl ester of sodium sulfo suc- 


Triton 
Triton 
Triton 
Triton 
Triton 


cinate 
Wetanol—powder 

Glyco Products Co., Inc. 

Modified sulfated fatty acid ester 
Yarmor Pine Oil No. 41-307—liquid 
Yarmor Pine Oil No. 41-307—liquid 

Hercules Powder Co. 

A pine oi] fraction; contains terpene 

alcohols and terpene hydrocarbons. 


TABLE II 


A list of chemicals compared to determine their possible 
value as adjuvants in rotenone dusts with and without oil. 
Five one-hundreds per cent rotenone w 


Materia 

Derex—rotenone free—liquid 
Derex—rotenone free—liquid 

U. S. Industrial Chemical Co. 
Derex Standard—liquid 
Derex Standard—liquid 

U. S. Industrial Chemical Co. 
Dibutyl Phthalate—liquid 
Dibutyi Phthalate—liquid 

The Beacon Company 
Loro—liquid 
Loro—liquid 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co 

Laury! thiocyanate 


TABLE III 
A comparison of different concen- 
trations of SAE10 lubricating oil and 
05 per cent rotenone mixed with 
Pyrax. 
Control 
12. 
2. 
8. 
43. 
92. 
93. 
88. 
62. 


— no oil 

+ 2% oil. 
% oil. 
® oil. 
% oil. 
® oil. 


05% 
05% 
05% 
05% 
05% 
05% 
05% 
05% 


907 
a 


Rotenone 
Rotenone 
Rotenone 
Rotenone 
Rotenone 
Rotenone 
Rotenone % oil. 
Rotenone © oil. 
Propylene Laurate — 


Pyrax 
Pyrax - 
Pyrax 
Pyrax — 
Pyrax 
Pyrax - 
Pyrax -— 
Pyrax 
Pyrax 
no oil 


ade 


cde 


ne 


Discussion 

The data given in this paper 
indicates that when SAE10 lubricat- 
ing oil and certain adjuvants are added 
to rotenone-bearing dusts, consistent 
increased control with low concentra- 
tions of rotenone is obtained. One ad- 
juvant, known as “Abopon,” in one 
test appeared better alone than with 
SAE10 oil. 

The difference between “Emul- 
phor ELA” with and without oil is not 
considered important except to indi- 
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. None 


SAE 10 Material 


2.0 


2.0 
2.0 
None 
2.0 
None N Dodecyl 
N Dodecy] 


Methy! Cyclohexane—liquid . 
Methy] Cyclohexane—liquid 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
N Dodecanoic (Lauric) acid—powder. 
N Dodecanoic (Lauric) acid—powder. 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Laury]) 
(Lauryl) 


TABLE II (continued) 


SAE10 


2.0 
. None 


2.0 
None 


2.0 
None 


alcohol—liquid. . 
alcohol—liquid. . 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


2.0 
None 


N. Dodecyl (Lauryl) chloride—liquid. 
N. Dodecyl (Lauryl) chloride—liquid 


2.0 
None 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co 


Propylene 
Propylene 
Propylene 
Propylene 
Propylene 
Propylene 


2.0 


2.0 
None Prolaurin—liquid 
Prolaurin—liquid 
Glyco Products 
Glyceryl Laurate 
Glyceryl Laurate 
Glyceryl Laurate 
Glyceryl Laurate 


as used in each test. Glyco Products 


o Dead 
92 
17 


SAl 10 
2.0 
None 


Glyco Products 


Glyco Products 
2.0 
None 


95 
12 


Glyceryl 
Glyco Products 
Igepal CTA 


2.0 
None 


90 
67 
97 
70 


2.0 


None IN-2503—liquid 


Laurate—liquid 
Laurate—liquid 
Laurate—liquid 
Laurate—liquid 
Laurate—liquid 
Laurate—liquid 
Beacon Company 


Diglycol Laurate—liquid 
Diglycol Laurate—liquid . 


Sorbitol Laurate—liquid 
Sorbitol Laurate—liquid 


Triton NE—liquid 
Rohm & Haas Co. 
(Monoricinoleate) —liquid 


2.0 
None 
2.0 
None 
2.0 
2.0 


2.0 

ot None 
Co. 
S—liquid... 
S—liquid 
S—liquid. 
S—liquid 
Co. 


2.0 
None 
2.0 
2.0 


2.0 
None 
Co. 

2.0 
None 
Co. 

2.0 


Co. 


General Dyestuff Corporation 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Composition not known 


5 


cate that 2 per cent of the material 


was as good as the combined 4 per 
cent oil and “Emulphor.” 

When .05 per cent rotenone 
was used, outstanding increases in tox- 
icity developed with the addition of 
SAE10 oil. In one field test with four 
replicated plots, a dust mixture con- 
taining .1 per cent rotenone, 2 per cent 
SAE10 lubricating oil, and 2 per cent 
propylene laurate showed a control of 
90 per cent in 24 hours. 

Similar differences 
when different per cents of SAE10 oil 
were used as shown in Table III. Three 
separate tests were made on different 
dates with 2 and 4 per cent oil with 
.0S per cent rotenone. These few tests 


appeared 


are not necessarily definite but the indi- 
cations are sufficient to warrant field 
tests to determine whether or not 
higher concentrations of oil will make 
it possible to use low concentrations 


of rotenone during the period of the 
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war. There may be some difficulty in 
getting high oil content dusts through 
low velocity machines, but field tests 
have shown that with a satisfactory 
opening from the hopper to the dust 
chamber, high velocity machines will 
distribution. We 


have not experienced any plant injury 


give satisfactory 


in the greenhouse or in the field. 
J 

Control of Cattle Grubs 

Recent experiments with cubé 
and derris powders, as now supplied in 
the more finely ground condition, have 
shown that the powders mixed with 
wettable sulfur and applied dry are 
fully as effective on Texas cattle as 
when applied as a wash. The powder 
is not so effective, however, on cattle 
with such extremely dense coats of hair 
as occur on some animals in the North. 
R. W. Wells and E. W. Laake. U. S. 
Dept. Agr., Bur. Entomol. Plant Quar- 
antine Bulletin E-562, 1942. 
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BARRETT CHEMICALS 


FOR THE SOAP AND DISINFECTANT INDUSTRIES 


America’s all-out Victory Program requires ever increasing quantities of coal-tar 
chemicals for which Barrett is a key source of supply. All Barrett's facilities and 
88 years of manufacturing experience are being utilized to keep production at top 
limits. But because so many Barrett Chemicals are vital to winning the war, we 
ask the indulgence of our customers in civilian industries if deliveries are delayed. 


U. S. P. CRESOL 

CRESYLIC ACID 

U. S. P. PHENOL 

TAR ACID OIL 

NAPHTHALENE 
CHEMICALS PARA CHLOR META CRESOL 

CHLOR XYLENOL 

PYRIDINE 


XYLOL 
THE BARRETT DIVISION CYCLOHEXANOL 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET. NEW YORK METHYLCYCLOHEXANOL 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


- ONE OF AMERICA'S GREAT BASIC BUSINESSES 


| in Floor Maintenance Today is '% 
“Consider this complete PRIVATE LABEL SERVI 


) RESEARCH COMPANY is 
in a position to give you uninterrupted 
deliveries on a full line of quality fin 
ishes—under your own label. Further 
more, we'll help with the design (and 

# putting on) of your labels, help with 
. your sales literature, help you with all 
FRANKLIN RESEARCH COMPANY | floor maintenance problems. Never 
Philadelphia, Pa. was there a better time to launch your 

Distributors and Warehouses in Aji Principal Cities own line. Write for details. 
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Ferric Sulfate Brass Cleaner 

Stains on brass, the red copper 
oxide scale and black smut as well as 
the scale on brass castings formed by 


annealing after cold stamping are 


readily removed by the use of ferric 
sulfate, according to E. R. Chapin of 
the Monsanto Chemical Co., Everett, 
Mass. which company has recently 
perfected a new process for the com- 
mercial production of this material. 
The advantage of ferric sulfate which 
is one of the iron sulfates, over chemi- 


cals previously used for removing 


stains from brass is that it acts quickly 
and with less loss of metal, better pre- 
serving the design on the brass. It is 
also finding use in the treatment of 
brass cartridge cases prior to drawing. 
Further information on the new uses 
of the product may be obtained from 
Mr. Chapin. 
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Develop “Insect Toximeter” 

Entomologists at the New 
Hampshire Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Durham, N. H., have devel- 
oped a device termed an “insect toxi- 
meter” for securing uniform applica- 
tion of liquids to all surfaces of test 
insects used in their studies of contact 
insecticides. In the station’s most re- 
cent annual report, this device is de- 
scribed as “utilizing a turn-table of 
controlled variable speeds, on which is 
mounted a device for holding a series 
of insects, each in a similar but sepa- 
rate position. The spray materials are 
delivered from two air brushes mounted 
in such a way that the two columns of 
mist meet at the turn-table and thereby 
give a uniform coating to all the in- 
sects in the experiment. The entire 
apparatus is mounted within a housing 
which prevents stray air currents or 
eddies. 


spray mist from the housing at the 


An exhaust fan removes the 


close of each experiment.” 

Utilizing this apparatus, an ex- 
tensive series of studies has been under- 
way, designed to establish the relation- 
ship between variations in concentra- 
tion of a given toxicant and variation 
in the number of seconds during which 
the toxicant is applied. The studies are 
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also designed to establish the median 
lethal dose of materials which can 
serve as standards, including rotenone, 
nicotine and pyrethrum. 


Efficiency of Hypochlorite 

Studies on the germicidal effi- 
ciency of hypochlorite solutions were 
made with a solution prepared from a 
commercial chlorinated lime, but using 
spores of Bacillus metiens as test or- 
ganisms. A bacterial suspension was 
devised which remained constant in 
population and in resistance to chlorine 
for eight months. 

Families of curves of survival 
were prepared for varying concentra- 
tions, pH values and temperatures. 
The molecular effectiveness of active 
chlorine was found to be greatest at 
low concentrations, that is, the rate of 
kill increased more slowly than the con- 
centration. Killing was more rapid 
as the temperature was raised, and as 
the solution became more acid. There 
was evidence of a “lag phase” before 
killing set in. It was also suggested 
that the killing action is in proportion 
to the hypochlorite-ion concentration 
and that whatever drove these ions into 
the undissociated condition reduced the 
bactericidal effectiveness. A. S. Rudolph 
and Max Levine. Iowa State Coll., 
Eng. Expt. Sta. Bull. 150, 48 pp. 
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Penetration of Insecticides 
Penetration of contact insecti- 
cides through the cuticle and the result- 
ing lethal action probably depend on 
the characteristics of the cuticle at the 
time of treatment. Just after moulting 
or emergence from the pupa, insect 
cuticle is softer and thinner than at 
other times. To test penetration 
through thin cuticle, newly emerged 
and older blowflies, Phormia regina, 
were immersed in a mixture containing 
1 per cent of pyrethrins, an ester of 
mannitan and coconut-oil fatty acids. 
The older flies proved more susceptible, 
owing perhaps to the lower permeabil- 
ity of the new cuticle or to the lower 
susceptibility of the nervous system of 
young flies to pyrethrins. Flies that re- 
covered from pyrethrin paralysis laid 
fertile eggs. L. D. Anderson and R. A. 
Hook. J. Econ. Entomol. 34, 725-6. 
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NOW .--More Than Ever 
lt Takes Greater Skill 
and Ingenuity -- Best 
Technicians -- To Pro- 
duce Top Quality 
FLOOR FINISHES 


Government restrictions created to provide neces- 
sary, essential materials for war use provide a real 
test for even the most skillful chemists. With the 
need to use substitute materials in place of many 
formerly thought positively essential, our chemists 
are developing chemicals, oils and combinations that 
often surpass those which were used when everyone 
thought “if a product is good, better leave it alone.” 


Federal chemists have developed some truly sur- 
prising products—products that are now being given 
most severe tests for future use. 


You Ane Sure To Get The 
Best When You Use 


FEDERAL FLOOR 
FINISHES 


Federal Varnish Co. 


FLOOR FINISH DIVISION 
DEPT. 742—331-337 S. PEORIA ST. 


CHICAGO - - - - ILLINOIS 








Say you saw it in SOAP! 


Soap too is a war necessity, 
for in war cleanliness is indispensable. With 
the Nation’s soap makers concentrating on 
war needs, the uniformity and purity of their 
caustic soda becomes doubly important 
— properties notably demonstrated by 
HOOKER Soapmakers’ Grade Caustic Soda. 
HOOKER Soap Specialists are always ready 
to help customers solve problems involving 


the choice and use of chemicals. 


alele) 43 miitiai jeje. ii, lie -\Gae) iy, bf 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


NEW YORE City TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
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Carpenter Ant Control 


Infestations of the black car- 


penter ant in houses were controlled 


with a poison paste containing thallium 
sulfate. Ground derris-root powder 
was also effective in killing this ant. 
R. B. Friend. Pests 10, No. 2, 12, 14 
(1942). 
= eee 

Mothproofing Compound 

To make a composition suitable 
for simultaneous mothproofing and 
dry cleaning, alcohol carrying salicylic 
acid and boric acid is mixed with a 
grease-removing solvent such as gaso- 
line and carbon tetrachloride, in which 
salicylic acid is normally insoluble. 
Henry N. Mitchell. U. S. Patent No. 
2,267,617. 

° 


Bordeaux and Rotenone 

Colorimetric and biological tests 
with goldfish indicated that Bordeaux 
mixture (4-6-50) containing 0.015 per 
cent of rotenone sufferred a 20 per cent 
reduction in rotenone content after 30 
days, 40 per cent after 62 days, and 50 
per cent after 92 days. Robert A. Ful- 
ton and R. H. Nelson. J. Econ. En- 
tomol. 34, 647-9. 


Fungicide and Moth Preventive 

Alpha-Undecyl benzyl chloro- 
acetamide is caused to react with 
dimethyl amine. The resulting com- 
pound is converted into the quaternary 
compound by dimethyl sulfate. This is 
a semisolid mass which dissolves in 
water giving a clear solution. It is 
used as a moth protecting agent, a 
bactericide and a fungicide. J. R. 
Geigy A.-G. Swiss Patent No. 210,- 
985. 


. 


The Tea-tree Oils 

(From Page 25) 
sene. A much more dangerous form 
of adulteration is the addition of 


eucalyptus oils, as practised some- 
times in Europe and America but not 
in Boeroe where very little eucalyptus 
oil is imported. The addition of euca- 
lyptus oil would, of course, increase 
the cineol content to an abnormally 
high percentage. A lot of cajuput oil 
containing, let us say, 70 per cent 


cineol should give rise to suspicion. 
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Chemistry of Oil of Cajuput 
The following constituents have 
so far been identified: cineol as main 
constituent, by Wallach*® and collabo- 
rators; 
i-a-terpineol, free and as acetate, by 
R. Voiry;* 
valeraldehyde, 
benzaldehyde,® 
propionic acid and valeric acid, by 
M. Duyster.® 
D. B. Spoelstra‘ found the fol- 
lowing constituents: 
l-a-pinene, 
l-limonene, 
dipentene, 
l-a-terpineol, 
mixture of hydrocarbons consisting 
mainly of bicyclic and some mono- 
cyclic hydrocarbons and azulene, 


mixture of sesquiterpene alcohols. 


Uses of Cajuput Oil 


S pointed out, the natives of 
A Malaya use the oil as a panacea 
in the treatment of all kinds of dis- 
eases—internally as a medicine for 
stomachic and intestinal troubles, ex- 
ternally for skin diseases. Rubbed on 
the forehead, it relieves headache, prob- 
ably because of its cooling effect. In- 
ternally it acts as an anthelmintic 
remedy, particularly effective against 
round worms. Introduced into a cari- 
ous tooth, it relieves toothache. In 
western countries the oil was formerly 
used internally for rheumatism, but 
lately it has been recommended as a 
stimulating expectorant in cases of 
laryngitis and bronchitis. 

According to native belief, it is 
also a very effective insecticide. Lice 
and flees (but not ticks) fall off cats 
and dogs when they are rubbed down 
with cajuput oil. The oil is also em- 
ployed in Malaya as a room spray 
against bedbugs and all kinds of insect 
pests. 


Exports 


HE oil lots have in normal times 
E gud exported from Namlea, the 
capital of Boeroe, via Amboin2 and 
Macassar, either to Java and the out- 
lying islands or to Singapore, the prin- 
cipal port of transshipment to other 
countries. According to interregional 
trade statistics of the outer islands, the 
annual inter-island shipments of the 
Dutch 


Archipelago have averaged 
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about one hundred tons of cajuput oil 
annually during the last few years. 
The quantities shipped to for- 
eign countries during the same period 
averaged about seventy tons. In for- 
mer years they were subject to great 
fluctuations but less so previous to the 
outbreak of the present war. During 
1937 the exports in tons net were as 


follows: 
Tons 
Singapore 
Holland . 
Great Britain 
Germany 
France 
UB Bicess ; 
Other countries 


Of this quantity, more than 
seventy-one tons was shipped from the 
outer islands and only a little more 
than one ton from Java. 

The chief port of destination 
has always been Singapore from where 
a large part used to be reexported to 
Indo-China, British India and other 
parts of the Far East, also to the United 
States and Europe. The Dutch East 
Indies have always been the principal 
customer; they could, in fact, absorb 
much larger quantities if the price was 
low enough for the natives to pur- 


chase more freely. 
Oil of Niaouli 


HE niaouli tree, Melaleuca viridi- 

flora de Brongn. et Gris., is the 
second important species of the genus 
Melaleuca (fam. Myrtaseae). In re- 
gard to chemical constitution as well 
as medicinal and pharmaceutical value, 
its essential oil, which in France is also 
called gomenol, closely resembles that 
of cajuput and can, in fact, be sub- 
stituted for it. 

Melaleuca viridiflora is the char- 
acteristic tree of and native to New 
Caledonia, a French island possession 
in the Pacific Ocean, about 800 miles 
off the east coast of Australia. Form- 
ing patches and sparsely wooded for- 
ests, niaouli trees extend over wide 
areas covering approximately two- 
fifths of the island. A hardy and tough 
plant of great vitality, it flourishes on 
swampy and rocky soil alike, in the 
coastal lowlands as well as on moun- 
tain slopes up to a thousand feet. Its 
sturdy, very widespread roots split the 
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CRESYLIC ACID — FORMALDEHYDE 


AROMATICS 


Phenyl Ethyl Alcohol Phenyl Ethyl Acetate 
Methyl Acetophenone Amy! Cinnamic Aldehyde 


Acetophenone Benzyl Acetate 
Geranyl Acetate Benzophenone 
Yara Yara Nerolin 


For Soaps, Perfumes, Cosmetics, etc. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


KAY-FRIES CHEMICALS, INC. CHARLES TENNANT G CO. (CANADA) LTD. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. TORONTO, CANADA 






















































QUALITY 
THE CHEMICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


SERVICE 


During times of war or peace—Chemical Supply maintains an 
enviable record of quality and service. That's what makes the 
“Chemco” Line so attractive to Jobbers. Consult us for any of 
your needs. We'll take good care of you. 











We manufacture 
Coal Tar and Pine Oil Disinfectants 
Liquid Insecticides 
Cleaning Compounds—Polishes 
Deodorants 
and many other products 


Write for Samples, Prices and Further Information 


THE CHEMICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2450 CANAL ROAD CLEVELAND, OHIO 


“Since 1898” 
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native schist and in a way, prepare the 
ground for cultivation. 

It is almost impossible to ex- 
terminate this tree by root pulling or 
burning because succulent shoots soon 
reappear from the prolific root system. 
It quickly invades uncultivated land, 
and planters consider it a nuisance— 
also because it is liable to spread bush 
fires. The tree is quite decorative and 
occasionally reaches great dimensions; 
its height is that of the European apple 
tree. At 25 years of age, a tree is con- 
sidered old. 

The plant blooms in January 
and June. Its thyrsoid shaped, apple- 
green buds are sometimes used as a sub- 
stitute for tea; therefore the popular 
designation “tea tree” in Queensland, 
Australia, where the tree was intro- 
duced successfully. 

Niaouli leaves resemble those 
of the olive tree in color and those of 
the rose laurel in shape. They contain 
up to 2.5 per cent essential oil which, 
because of its cineol content, is a very 
powerful disinfectant. In fact, it is 
claimed that the remarkably healthful 
climate of New Caledonia is due to the 
niaouli tree, the ripe, fallen leaves of 
which cover the ground during cer- 
tain periods of the year. It would be 
interesting to investigate this popular 
claim because, if true, the tree might 
be valuable in some of the malaria in- 
fested sections of Central and South 
America. The small seed is carried off 
by the wind, so that the plant easily 
propagates itself. 


Distillation of Niaouli Oil 


fon is no particular center of 
cultivation; the trees grow pro- 
fusely over wide areas of New Cale- 
donia. Production of oil is not organ- 
ized on a modern basis. Labor, which 
must be imported from Java and 
French Indo-China, is scarce and rela- 
tively high priced. For this reason dis- 
tillation of the oil has remained a all 
family industry of the settlers—some 
of them French, some Asiatic. The 
children collect the leaf material while 
older members of the family attend to 


the actual distilling. Five to six hun- 
dred, in some cases about 1,000 kilos 
of fresh leaves are charged into a still 
and trampled down; sufficient water is 
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poured in and the contents distilled 
for about six hours. Most stills are 
heated with direct fire. The yield of 
oil varies widely, depending upon 
climatic and seasonal conditions, loca- 
tion, and general condition of the 
plant material. On the average, 100 
to 150 pounds of fresh leaves yield 
about one pound of oil containing 67 
to 68 per cent of cineol. 

The average annual production 
in New Caledonia during several years 
previous to the present war was about 
20 tons of oil. In the course of several 
years it has ranged from 10 to 30 tons. 
The chief center of oil production is 
around Gomen, from which the French 
designation for niaouli, gomenol, is de- 
rived. The oil is exported from Noumea 
and has normally gone to Marseilles, 
France, from there being distributed 
over Europe and also shipped to the 
United States. The New Hebrides do 
not produce niaouli oil, but since the 
war of 1914-18 production has been 
started on a small scale in French Indo- 
China. 

Physical and Chemical Properties 

Shipments of pure oils tested 
during the last two years fell between 
the following limits: 
Specific Gravity 

at 15°C. 
Optical Rotation 
Refractive Index 

at 20°C. 
Cineol Content 


Saponification Value 
Solubility at 20°C. 


0.912 to 0.920 
+-0°33' to +1°18’ 


1.4670 to 1.4722 

52.4 to 57.8% 

3to5 

Soluble in 1.0 
volume and 
more of 80% 
alcohol. 


Color Pale yellow. 


Adulteration of Niaouli Oil 

As in the case of cajupyi oil, 
oil of niaouli is sometimes adulterated 
by the addition of kerosene and fatty 
oils. A more dangerous adulterant is 
oil of eucalyptus which increases the 
natural cineol content of niaouli oil tc 
an abnormally high percentage. 


Chemistry of Niaouli Oil 
The constitution of this oil was 
investigated by G. Bertrand® and R. 
Voiry.” The following constituents 
have so far been identified: 
d-a-pinene; (Oil of cajuput contains 
the |-modification. ) 
cineol, the main constituent, 50 to 60 
per cent of which occurs in the oil; 
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an |-rotating compound of the same 
boiling point as cineol—perhaps |- 
limonene; 

a-terpineol and its valerianates, about 
30 per cent of which compounds 
occur in the oil; 

traces of acetates and butyrates; 

two aldehydes, one of them perhaps 
valeraldehyde, the other recalling 
benzaldehyde in odor. 

The disagreeable odor of the 
crude oil is caused by sulphur-contain- 
ing compounds. 

Uses of Niaouli Oil 

Because of its antiseptic prop- 
erties, the oil is used as a substitute 
for oil of cajuput and oil of eucalyptus 
in the treatment of coughs, rheumatism 
and neuralgia. Internally, it is given 
by mouth or in the form of intra- 
muscular injections, one part of niaouli 
oil being diluted with four to ten parts 
The oil has 


been recommended also in the treat- 


of a sterilized fixed oil. 


ment of chronic catarrhs of the pul- 
monary membrane and especially of 
whooping cough. 

Behrens’ reports on the appli- 
cation of a mixture of § grams niaouli 


oil and 95 grams paraffin oil when 


11 


building an oleothorax. Morin" claims 


that a solution of 0.5 grams niaouli oil 
in 100 cc. olive oil retards develop- 


ment of the tuberculosis _ bacillus. 


Bernau recommends stronger solutions, 
ranging from 2 to 4 per cent, for 
blocking the development of the tuber- 
culosis bacillus and 4 to 10 per cent 


solutions in case of tuberculosis 


empyems. 
(To Be Concluded) 
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CRESOLS 


U.S.P., Meta Para, Ortho and special 
fractions—to all specifications. In 
drums or tank car quantities for ship- 
ment from Indianapolis and Newark. 


TAR ACID OILS 


—in all grades, from 10% to 75%, 
tar acid content or of specified 
phenol coefficiency, carefully blend- 
ed. In 55 gallon drums and tank 
cars from Chicago and Newark. 


CRESYLIC ACIDS 


Reilly produces the entire range 
Cresylic Acids—in standard grades or to 
buyer's specifications. 


NAPHTHALENE 


Crude and refined prime white 
Naphthalene —in chipped, crystal, 
flake and powdered form. 







REILLY TAR & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


MERCHANTS BANK BLDG INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
New York 2513 S. Damen Av .Chicago 
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White Elephants! 


There are no white elephants in the quality line of 
waxes. polishes and floor products put out by 
Buckingham Wax Corporation. Buckingham prod- 
ucts don’t rest on the dealers’ shelves. 
right out to the point of use and promptly busy 
themselves winning customer satisfaction and repeat 
Produced by a trained staff of wax experts, 
and trouble-tested to insure user satisfaction, they 


can be counted upon to run uniform from one lot 





Waterproof No Rubbing Liquid Wax 
Prepared Liquid Wax (the polishing type) 
Prepared Paste Wax 
Powdered Dance Wax 
Furniture Polish (White Emulsion) 
Metal Polish (Non-Settling) 

Gym Finish (Mopping Varnish) 


Pre-Wax Cleaner 
Bowling Alley Polish and Cleaner 
Wall Cleaner (Waterless) 





Buckingham Wax Company 
VAN DAM ST. and BORDEN AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of a complete line of 
FLOOR WAXES and POLISHES—BULK and PRIVATE LABEL 
Warehouses and Stocks at 


1212 Mary Street 1323 Wall Street 
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Announce New Insecticide 
Completex Liquid Spray is a 
new odorless-type liquid household in- 
secticide now being marketed by the 
Completex Sales Co. of 132 West 43d 
St., New York. The company is also 
offering a companion powdered insec- 
ticide product. The company states 
that the product is being offered prin- 
cipally to dairies, food packers, brew- 
and _ other 


eries, hotels, restaurants, 


similar users. 
* 


Renu Products Move 

Renu Products, Inc., manufac- 
turers of soaps, waxes, disinfectants, 
polishes and chemical specialties, re- 
cently purchased and now occupy a 
five story building at 11-24 31st Ave- 
nue, Long Island City, N. Y. This is 
the third time in 12 years that Renu 
has had to increase the size of their 
plant facilities as a direct result of 
the business growth. 


+ 


Announce Crystox Development 

Shell Oil Co., New York, has 
just announced development of “‘Crys- 
tox,” a new synthetic insecticide raw 
material made entirely from petroleum. 
“Crystox” is said to be the result of 
original research work by P. E. Joyce, 
a Shell Oil representative in Japan, 
who started work on development of 
the product approximately four years 
ago. Commercial production is await- 
ing construction of a new plant. It is 
expected to be available on a commer- 
cial scale shortly, and will be offered 
generally as an insecticide raw material, 
besides being used by the Shell Oil Co. 
in its own products. A popular article 
describing the development of “Crys- 
tox” is recorded in the July 1942 issue 
of Shell News. 


— @ om 


Velsicol Man in Army 
W. E. McCauley, manager of 


the Insecticide Division of Velsicol 
Corp., Chicago, a reserve officer in the 
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U. S. Army, has just been called to 
active duty as a first lieutenant. He is 


stationed at Camp Edwards, Mass., 


W. E. McCAULEY 


with the Amphibian Division. Before 
joining the Velsicol Corp. in Septem- 
ber, 1941, Mr. McCauley was for four 
years assistant entomologist with the 
State of Illinois Natural History Sur- 
vey. No one has been named yet to 
succeed him at Velsicol. 
aad 

Buckingham Southern Stocks 

Buckingham Wax Company, 
Long Island City, N. Y., advise that 
warehouse stocks of their line of waxes 
and polishes are now maintained in 
carload quantities in Jacksonville, Fla. 
and Dallas, Texas. The Carroll Co., 
1323 Wall St., Dallas, and Marion H. 
Davis & Co., 1212 Mary St., Jackson- 
ville, are agents for the sale of “Buck- 
ingham” products in their respective 
territories. 

~ * - 

End Monsanto Strike 

A four-day strike at the Bos- 
ton plant of Monsanto Chemical Co. 
and the New England Alcohol Co. 
ended July 19. 
800 workers at the two plants and af- 
fected more than 250 New England 


The strike involved 


industries employing 500,000 persons 
working on war production. Although 
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work was resumed immediately, it was 
estimated by Saul Wallen, mediation 
officer of the National War Labor 
Board, that it would take from 36 
hours to four days before chemicals 
could be produced again, according to 
information reaching him from the 


two concerns. 


Beware of Philip Kerms 

Members of the industry are 
asked to be on the look-out for one 
Philip Kerms who uses business cards 
of the Albee Sanitary Products Com- 
pany, Boston. Kerms has no connec- 
tion with Albee, according to officials 
of that firm, having reportedly left 
considerable 


them owing the firm 


money. Kerms is described as between 
38 and 39 years old, short and stout. 
He is reported wanted under a warrant 
by the Boston police. 


¢- 


Allocate Bleaching Powder 

High-test calcium hypochlorite 
and chloride of lime were put under 
complete allocation control by the Di- 
rector of Industry Operations on July 
6. This move was made in an effort 
to guarantee ample supplies for civilian 
defense gas decontamination and for 
essential use of the Army and Navy. 
Both high-test calcium hypochlorite 
and chloride of lime are specifically 
exempted in an amendment to the 
chlorine order, M-19, by a change in 
the definition of the products covered. 

At the same time, Supplemen- 
tary Order M-19-a was issued, which 
directed that after July 6, 1942, no 
high-test calcium hypochlorite or 
chloride of lime should be delivered 
by a producer without specific authori- 
zation by the Director of Industry 
Operations. Prior to the beginning of 
each month, the Director will au- 
thorize each producer to make certain 
shipments of these chemicals during 
the following month. 


SJ 


Brilco Laboratories Moved 

Brilco Laboratories, Inc., man- 
ufacturers of insecticides, are now lo- 
cated at 947 61st Street, Brooklyn. 
The firm moved recently to its new 
and larger quarters from 530 E. 13th 
Street, New York City. 
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|F THIS KEEPS ON, MISS 
ZOAP, WE'LL HAVE 
TO MOVE DOWNSTAIRS 






































1932 DRAGS ON—ANOTHER 
DARK YEAR FOR BUSINESS 































) US. USES 2 LB. OF IN- 
SECTICIDES PER CAPITA 
| SAYS DR.C.C. McDONNELL 
OF THE FOOD € DRUG 

ADMINISTRATION 
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“FLOWERS THAT KILL” ANOTHER STATE N 
THEME OF NEW AD IS ADDED TOTHE 


CAMPAIGN LAUNCHED 
BY REX SPRAY CORP. 
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10 YEARS AGO 


GROWING LIST REQUIRING 
THE NEW PEET-GRADY TEST 
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TREASURY SECY. eat MILLS DECIDES IN- 
SECTICIDE OILS ARE NOT FOR LUBRICATION 
AND THEREFORE ARE EXEMPT FROM THE 
NEW TAX ON LIGHT OILS * 


* THIS ONE MAY BE HARO To REMEMGER— 
Q@vT— IN GENERAL THE SANITARY PRODUCTS 
MANUFACTURING GROUP Was QuITE 

PREE FROM THE NEW ‘32 TAKES 















GROSS PROFIT OF 36% ON SPRAYS 
IS SHOWN BY NATIONAL DRUG 
STORE SURVEY. POWDERED 
INSECTICIDES SHOWED 39% 
MARGIN FOR DEALERS 
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Curtail Blackplate in Cans 


LACKPLATE used in cans for soap 
B and sanitary products was cut 
out for all but “dry solvents, disinfec- 
tants, germicides, insecticides, fungi- 
cides and paste soap” in WPB order 
M-136, issued July 22. The variety 
of container sizes for these products 
was sharply curtailed by establishing 
minimum sizes in each instance. Con- 
servation Order M-136, which follows 
closely the pattern of the tin and terne- 
plate restriction order, M-81, sets up 
two lists of products permitted to be 
packed in blackplate. The first list, 
Table A, is composed of products con- 
sidered necessary for military and ci- 
vilian operations. Blackplate used in 
cans for these products is limited to 
100 per cent of the combined area of 
tinplate, terneplate and blackplate used 
in 1940, 

Table B covers products per- 
mitted to be packed under the terms 
of order M-81, limitations for which 
are also specified. 

Under Table A, dry solvents, 
including but not limited to toilet 
bowl and drain cleaners, are to be 
packed in containers no smaller than 
10 ounces. Disinfectants, germicides, 
fungicides, and insecticides are required 
to be put up in minimum one gallon 
can sizes. Paste soap is permitted but 
in a can size no smaller than 3 pounds. 
Container sizes larger than those speci- 
fied are permissible. 

Other products, listed under 
Table III of order M-81, which are 
specifically prohibited from canning in 
blackplate include: fly spray, glycerine, 
polish, waxes and liquid soap. 

Existing supplies of cans, al- 
teady processed blackplate or cans al- 
ready in the process of manufacture are 
not restricted. Nor do the restrictions 
apply to cans set aside according to 
Provision of order M-86, nor to cans 
to be delivered to the Army, Navy, 
Maritime Commission, Lend-Lease or 
War-Shipping Administration. These 
orders, however, must be supported by 
preference ratings higher than ratings 
ot A-2, 
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It is claimed by the WPB that 
orders M-136 and M-81 will save about 
one million tons of steel annually com- 
pared with 1941 consumption. 

——-— @ 
Honor Hermann At Dinner 

Charles Hermann, who was re- 
ported in the July issue of Soap as 
leaving McKesson & Robbins to join 
R. J. 


farewell party by employees of the 


Prentiss & Co., was given a 


company and some of his many friends 
in the industry at the Hotel Lafayette, 
New York, the evening of July 29. 
He was presented with a set of luggage. 
ine Sapaie 

Slais With Ungerer, Chicago 

J. L. Slais has been appointed 
manager of the Chicago office of Un- 


WPB Insecticide Committee Meets 

The first meeting of the re- 
cently formed Household and Indus- 
trial Insecticides Industry Advisory 
Committee of the War Production 
Board was held in the Social Security 
Building, Washington, D. C., on July 
21. The Committee comprises J. L. 
Brenn of the Huntington Laboratories, 
Inc., Huntington, Ind.; H. W. Ham- 
ilton of the Koppers Company, White 
Tar Division, Kearny, N. J.; W. O. 
Buettner of Oscar G. Buettner Pest 
Control Co., Brooklyn; Paul Mayfield 
of Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington; 
John Powell of John Powell & Co., 
New York; L. W. Jones of McCor- 
mick & Co., Baltimore; H. D. Wil- 
liams of the George L. Williams Co., 
Cleveland; W. J. Zick of Stanco, Inc., 
New York. All were present at the 
meeting in addition to some dozen 
Government officials and observers in- 
cluding Dr. C. J. Sunde and Dr. E. H. 
Griffin of the Federal Specifications 
Committee; Dr. F. L. Campbell of 
Ohio State University; D. F. Murphy 
of the Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia; 
Lt. R. L. Taylor of the Army & Navy 
Munitions Board; John N. Curlett of 
the Foodstuffs Branch of the W.P.B.; 
Donald Knapp of Chemicals Division 
of W.P.B.; R. L. Poirot of O.P.A. and 


others. 
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gerer & Co. at 325 West Huron St. 
He is taking the place of George H. 
Becker who is now with the armed 
forces. Mr. Slais has had a background 
of many years in the essential oil 
business. H. J. Ahles, manufacturers’ 
representative, 350 N. Clark St., Chi- 
cago, also handles Ungerer & Co. ac- 
counts in the mid-west as special repre- 
sentative. 
*- — 

Report on Tin Salvage 

According to figures recently 
released by the Tin Salvage Institute, 
400,000 Ibs. of critical metals, includ- 
ing 120 tons of tin, have been yielded 
since April 1, by the salvage drive. Of 
the metals reclaimed by the Institute 
some 65 per cent is tin, 14.9 per cent 
lead, 6.2 per cent aluminum, 7.5 per 
cent foil and the remainder miscel- 
laneous metals. In peace times all this 
scrap would in the normal course have 
been thrown away. 


Warren Moyer of the Insecti- 
cide Unit, Chemical Branch, W.P.B., 
formerly vice-president of Chipman 
Chemical Co., Bound Brook, N. J., pre- 
sided at the Committee meeting as- 
sisted by Melvin Goldberg, also of the 
Insecticide Unit of W.P.B. Subjects 
discussed by the Committee included 
availability, standardization and sub- 
stitution of containers, emergency 
specifications and material limitations 
for insect sprays, availability and allo- 
cation of pyrethrum products, and the 
situation in pyrethrum replacements, 
chiefly synthetic insecticide materials. 
A special panel to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of standardization of contain- 
ers for liquid insecticides, comprising 
Messrs. Brenn, Jones and Zick, was ap- 
pointed by Chairman Moyer. 

The main topic of discussion by 
the Committee was on ways and means 
to conserve present stocks of pyreth- 
rum, to determine the requirements 
of the armed forces and such types of 
insect sprays as might be suitable for 
their uses, to set up a stock pile of 


pyrethrum materials, and to speed re- 
lease of frozen pyrethrum products to 
the insecticide industry as rapidly as 
conditions permit. The next meeting 
of the Committee will be held on 


August 18 in Washington. 
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GREATER hills 
with CERTOX 


Rodent Seed, Ant Jelly, Arsenic, 
Carbolic, Pyrethrum, Cresylic, 
Red Squill, Derris Powder, and 
other effective chemicals that do a 
thorough job for the Pest Controller. 
The quality of CERTOX products re- 
mains unaffected by the national emer- 
gency. Prices, too, are near normal. 


VOUR GUARANTEE: 


All CERTOX products ore manufactured 
according to exacting specifications 
under personal supervision of 
1. H. LUTTAN, B.S. A., Entomologist. 


SPECIAL CONTRACT PRICES 
Available to Cover your Annual Needs. 


YORK CHEMICAL CO. 


Suppliers of Complete Exterminating Chemicals. 


424 West 18th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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F. & S. 


Quality Colors 


for 
TOILET SOAPS 


LIQUID SOAPS 
TOILET PREPARATIONS 


Long experience enables us to produce 
colors for all types of soaps. 


If you have a shade you want matched 
send us a sample. We have complete fa- 
cilities for matching. 


Liquid soap colors a specialty—send for 
samples of F. & S. greens and ambers. 


EZANDIE & SPERRLE, Inc. 


205 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Import—Manufacture—Ex port 
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‘“Good’’ Disinfectants 
Pine Oil Disinfectants Coefs. 3 and 4 


Phenolic Emulsifying Disinfectants 
Coefs. 2 to 20 


Soluble Cresylic Disinfectants 


(B.A.I. and Commercial Standard) 
Saponated Solution of Cresol 
U.S.P. XI (Cresol Compound Solution) 


All made under careful laboratory control. Phenol coefficients 
determined by LaWall and Ilarrisson Laboratories. 


Other “GOOD” Products 


Vegetable Oil Soaps 
Liquid Soaps 


Insect Sprays 
Cattle Sprays 
Bed Bug Sprays Scrub Soaps (Liquid & Jelly) 
Agricultural Insecticides Floor Wax and Polishes 


BULK PACKAGES AND PRIVATE LABEL 


JAMES GOOD, INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists—Since 1868 
2112 E. SUSQUEHANNA AVE. PHILA., PA. 


ATTENTION! 


We can show you an effec- 
tive and very inexpensive 
way to educate your deal- 
ers to increasing the sale 
of your product through 
more and better local ad- 
vertising. 
CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING BUREAUS 


1426 Manhattan Building - - - Chicago 
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Zuckers’ Office in Church 

The church- factory of the 
State Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land, makers of cleaning, sanitation 
supplies and maintenance equipment, 
was the subject of a story in the July 4, 
edition of the Cleveland Press. Last 
summer, because war-time demands on 
business made it necessary to acquire 
4 warehouse, the Zucker brothers, who 
own and operate the concern, bought 
the Superior Avenue Baptist Church. 
It was remodeled to their needs by an 
architect who had formerly preached 
several times in the church. Offices are 
remodeled classrooms; the former pas- 
tor’s study is the chemist’s office and 
the auditorium is used as a storage 
room, as is the basement. A glass dis- 


play case is fashioned under the double 


arch that used to be the main entrance 
to the church. The State Manufactur- 
ing Company is operated by five broth- 
ers. Jay Zucker is president, A. H. 
Rudolph 
two other 


vice - president, secretary- 


treasurer and brothers, 
Charles and Fred are also associated 
with the firm. 
° 

Writes on Insecticides 

The situation in pyrethrum and 
rotenone insecticides was covered in an 
article published in the New York 
Tribune of July 19 and written by 
Harold Noble of S. B. Penick & Co., 
New York. The present status of sup- 
plies of these two important insecti- 
cide materials was discussed by Mr. 
Noble, who also outlined the numerous 
uses for insecticides by the armed 
forces and in agriculture. He enu- 
merated the insect and disease problems 
of our armed forces in tropical coun- 
tries and the part which pyrethrum 
products play in their solution. Gov- 
ernment control of these materials 
and the outlook in supplies were also 
touched upon by Mr. Noble. 

° 

Harkins To Stop Claims 

Robert H. Harkins, of the Nott 
Mfg. Co., New York, has agreed with 
the Federal Trade Commission to stop 
claiming that his two products, “Rat- 
Nots” and “Rat-Not,” are 
mended by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; that they will drive rats 
outdoors; that either of the products 


recom- 
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assures the complete extermination of 
rats, or that either is harmless to hu- 
mans, dogs, cats or livestock. 


° 


Mullin Enlists; Southland Closes 

Because its 
Mullin has enlisted in the United States 
Navy, the Southland Co., Texarkana, 
Texas, has closed its plant for the 


secretary, F. G. 


duration. This firm manufactured 
brooms, mops, sweeping compounds 
and janitor’s supplies. 


. 


Weingard Heads Refinery 
Continental Refining Co., Oil 
City, Penna., now headed by A. B. 
Weingard, formerly of the Pennsyl- 
vania Refining Co., Butler, Pa., was 
purchased by a group of Pennsylvania 
oil and coal men, as announced last 
month, having been operating under a 
receivership since 1936. Mr. Weingard 
is president of the reorganized firm, 
which was founded in 1885, with Todd 
K. Glenn of Leechburg, Pa., vice-presi- 
dent and Benjamin G. McFate, Oil 
City attorney, secretary and treasurer. 
Associated with the new firm and a 
member of the board is Wenman A. 
Hicks, prominent Pittsburgh banker 
and coal and steel operator. William J. 
Anderton, connected with the firm for 
the past 16 years and former receiver, 
will continue to be associated with the 
company. The Continental Refining 
name will be retained. The company 
produces lubricants and other petro- 
leum products. No petrolatums, white 
oils or deodorized kerosenes will be 
produced at the present time. 


Cresylic Fly Spray—? 

A manufacturer of household 
insect spray, unable to obtain any 
further stocks of pyrethrum extract 
at this time, talks of putting out a 
fly spray containing cresylic acid as 
the active ingredient. In the interests 
of his own business skin and the health 
of the populace, we suggest that he 
refrain from any such scheme. 

———— @ _.___. 
E. J. Scarry Moves 

E. J. Scarry & Co., manufac- 
turers of sanitary chemicals, have 
moved from 1419 Arapahoe St. to 


1217-1221 California St., Denver. 
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Pine Oil Prices Lowered 

Ceiling prices for synthetic and 
natural pine oil were lowered to Oc- 
tober 1-15, 1941 levels effective July 
18, according to an OPA ruling—179 
— issued on July 15. Basic pine oil was 
set at 5§ cents a gallon in tank cars 
f.o.b. plant; natural alpha terpineol 
$1.05; and light gravity pine oil 50 
cents. Ceiling prices for synthetic pine 
oil and synthetic alpha terpineol are 
included in the regulation and are based 
on a formula which allows a manufac- 
turer his cost of production plus the 
markup usually employed by him on 
natural pine oil and natural alpha ter- 
pineol, respectively. No jobber’s dif- 
ferential may be added to the maxi- 
mum prices. Although specific maxi- 
mum prices are established for various 
grades, no one may sell pine oil for 
more than the minimum price estab- 
lished by Section 1499.2 of the General 
Maximum Price Regulation. Specific 
exemptions from the schedule are 
granted for “B3 Reagent” grade of 
pine oil manufactured by the Hercules 
Powder Company and synthetic “Beta” 
pine oil made by Newport Industries, 
Inc. They continue under the provi- 
sion of the General Maximum Price 
Regulation. 

* 

Change Chemical Show Plans 

The Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
has been chosen as the new site for the 
second National Chemical Exposition 
of the Chicago Section of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. Originally 
scheduled for the Stevens Hotel, the 
Army took over this hotel. The date 
has been moved back a week to No- 
vember 24-29. No changes in the pro- 
gram itself are planned. The exposition 
will include daily 
dressed by leaders in the chemical field, 
educators and other authorities. There 
will also be motion pictures. More 
than 100 exhibitors can be accom- 


modated, according to Victor Con- 


conferences ad- 


quest, show chairman. 


~~ 


Monsanto Advances Berninghaus 
Julius A. Berninghaus, former- 
ly general sales manager of the organic 
chemicals division of Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., has just been made general 


manager of the division. 
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PRODUCTION 
HAS CHANGED 


our whole 


outlook 
and has stopped, 
for the duration, 
the output of 
ADAM A. BREUER’S 


ELECTRIC INSECTICIDE SPRAYER 


WE are now in war production. Our output is being restricted 
to war essentials. We are doing our utmost to help our nation 
in its all-out war effort. Consequently, we have had to dis- 
continue, for the present, the manufacture of Adam A. Breuer’s 
ELECTRIC INSECTICIDE SPRAYER. 

In addressing this message to our regular customers and pros- 
pective users, we are simply making clear our position, so that 
they will know how sincerely we desire to serve them and 
would but for the fact that Uncle Sam’s demands must be met 
first. We look forward, however, to the time when we can 
again supply your needs in Insecticide Sprayers. 

We do not sell insecticides. Our business 


is the manufacture of Sprayers. ( Patented 
in U. 8S. A. and foreign countries). 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. °!'® %.,RAYENSWOOD AVE. 






























TAR ACID OIL 


for use in 


DISINFECTANTS 


and 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS 





Unusually High in Tar Acids 
White-Emulsion and Pink-Emulsion Grades 
made from 
LOW TEMPERATURE COAL TAR 





PITTSBURGH COAL 
CARBONIZATION CO. 


H. W. Oliver Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Producers and Refiners of Coal Tar and Its Products. 
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APPLICATOR 













Play Safe-sell or recommend the 4 in 1 wherever your 
products are used. 


@ Used and approved by floor maintenance experts since 
July, 1939. 


@ Requres no metal whatever, thus assuring an unlimited 
supply in war time. 


@ A quality applicator backed by our many years’ experience 
in the industry. 


@ Every square inch of the premium quality wool pad is usable. 
The 4 in 1 offers the best insurance that floor waxes, seals and 
other floor finishes are applied properly. 


AMERICAN STANDARD MFG. CO. 
2509-13 S. Green St. Chicago, Ill. 
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manufacture 
it for you! 


Those products which you are not equipped to 
manufacture yourself . . . those odd items which 
do not fit into your plant . . . mosquito repellent, 
flea powder, salves, ointments, tube filling, 
powder filling, etc. . . . we buy materials, con- 
tainers, pack, store, and ship your specialties . . . 
most modern methods and equipment 

strictly confidential . . . and our charges are low 

. consult us without obligation. 


R. Gesell, Incorporated 


formerly Ehrmann-Strauss Co., Inc. 


206 W. HOUSTON STREET 


NEW YORK 
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F. T. C. Issues Price Fixing Order 
To Agricultural Insecticide Mfrs. 


HE Agricultural Insecticide & 
i i ungicide Association, New York, 
26 manufacturers of agricultural in- 
secticides, fungicides and related prod- 
ucts and 11 officers and directors of 
the association have been directed by 
the Federal Trade Commission to stop 
certain practices, “including price fix- 
ing, having the tendency and effect of 
restraining and suppressing competi- 
tion in the sale and distribution of their 
products.” 

The corporations which the 
F.T.C. named in the order, all of 
which were members of or cooperated 
with the association were: 

Acme White Lead and Color 
Works, Detroit; American Agricultur- 
al Chemical Co., American Cyanamid 
and Chemical Corp., Derris, Inc., 
George W. Cole & Co., John Powell & 
Co., General Chemical Co., Stauffer 
Chemical Co., Phelps Dodge Refining 
Corp., and Tennessee Corp., all of 
New York City; American Nicotine 
Co., Henderson, Ky.; California Spray 
Chemical Corp., Richmond, Calif.; 
Chipman Chemical Co., Boundbrook, 
N. J.; Hercules Glue Co., trading as 
Colloidal Products Corp., San Fran- 
cisco; Commercial Chemical Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.; Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich.; E. I. duPont de Ne- 
mours and Co., Wilmington; Latimer- 
Goodwin Chemical Co., Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo.; Niagara Sprayer and Chem- 
ical Co., Middleport, N. Y.; Nicotine 
Production Corp., Clarksville, Tenn.; 
Sherwin Williams Co., Cleveland; 
Southern Acid & Sulphur Co., St. Louis; 
Tobacco By-Products and Chemical 
Corp., Louisville; J. W. Woolfolk Co., 
Fort Valley, Ga.; Ansbacher-Siegle 
Corp., Brooklyn; and J. M. Taylor, 
E. P. Brown, and E. W. Parker, trading 
as Taylor Chemical Works, Ltd., Aber- 
deen, N. C. 

The individual defendants 
named were: R. N. Chapman, L. S. 
Hitchner, June C. Heitzman, H. D. 
Whittlesey, H. P. Mansfield, J. B. Cary, 
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J. H. Boyd, A. J. Flebut, R. E. Dem- 
mon, G. F. Leonard, and G. E. Riches, 
officers or directors of the association. 

The Commission found that 
statistical, price and trade information 
had been cleared through the associa- 
tion since its founding in 1934, the 
information being submitted by the 
members. It included, according to the 
F. T. C., reports as to the sales of vari- 
ous types of products made by associa- 
tion members, including prices, terms, 
discounts and advance notice of future 
prices. It was further charged that 
“the respondents entered into under- 
standings and agreements to restrict 
and suppress competition in the sale 
of their products by agreeing to fix 
and maintain uniform prices, terms and 
discounts, many of such fixed prices 
being on a delivered basis.” The de- 
fendants are also charged with fixing 
prices on federal, state and municipal 
bids and requiring dealers to maintain 
certain uniform resale prices. 

According to the Commission, asso- 
ciation meetings were held for the pur- 
pose of approving dealers who were to 
be sold on a wholesale basis and who 
would be put on so-called “Distributor 
guides” lists as recognized distributors. 
The list, bearing approved names only, 
was then distributed among the re- 
spondents by the association. 

By order of the F. T. C. price 
fixing must stop, lists must be disre- 
garded and coercion or penalties must 
not be imposed on manufacturers who 
wish to set prices independently. The 
exchange of price lists is banned and 
so is the system of setting price differ- 
entials for arbitrarily designated retail- 
ers and jobbers. Likewise, interference 
with freely agreed upon prices between 
buyer and seller is to be discontinued. 

Charges were dismissed against 
five corporations named in the original 
complaint: Allegheny Chemical Corp., 
Reading, Pa.; Antiseptic Products Co., 
Denver, Colo.; Fred L. Lavanburg Co., 
Brooklyn; and Lucas Kil-Tone Co., 


SOAP 


Philadelphia; all of which have gone 
out of business, and Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Corona Chemical Division, 
Milwaukee; which since 1936 has not 
cooperated with any of the other de- 
fendants in their activities. 
a 

Set Imported Cresylic Price 

The British cresylic acid ceil- 
ing price for sales by importers was 
set at approximately $1.10 a gallon 
by the O.P.A., effective August 5. 
Domestic cresylic, under allocation by 
the W.P.B., has been stabilized at 
about 70 cents a gallon, in tank cars. 
The demand for imports, even though 
they are of lower phenol, metacresol 
and paracresol content, has been ac- 
tuated by the scarcity of the domestic 
product. This demand has caused a 
price rise from the 50 cent pre-war 
level to $1.80. Since the rise took 
place prior to March, 1942, prices 
were frozen at peak level by the 
Maximum Price Regulation. 

The pricing formula contained 
in the regulation — Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 192, Imported Cresylic 
Acid, applies to sale and delivery of 
60 gallons or more by importers and 
persons other than importers. The 
price is based on an ex-British works 
cost of 70 cents per U.S. gallon for 
99-100% pale cresylic acid to which 
transportation, storage and insurance 
charges may be added by the importer. 
In addition to these specified costs, 
importers are allowed a mark-up of 
ten cents a gallon to cover profits and 
costs not provided for. The maximum 
price for sales by persons other than 
importers is determined by a similar 
formula, with the seller permitted to 
add a mark-up of five cents per gallon. 

Persons holding stocks of cresy- 
lic acid which were purchased at a 
higher ex-works price than 70 cents 
can sell such inventories at prices based 
on actual ex-works prices even if these 
are higher than the 70 cent per gallon 
established British maximum. 

a 
Fritzsche Develop War Gas Kit 

As its contribution to this 
country’s war effort, Fritzsche Broth- 
ers, Inc., New York essential oil and 
chemical house, has perfected a war gas 
identification kit. It consists of five 
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ROTENONE 


and 
DERRIS 


Manufacturers of finished insecticides have 


RESINS 


come, over a period of years, to look to 


DERRIS, INC. as headquarters for rotenone 


and derris products of all types. 


We are 


specialists in this field and are prepared to 


supply specifically compounded products 


made up according to each customer's vary- 


ing needs. 


Timbo Powder — Derris Powder 





79 WALL STREET 


of Finest Grind 






Oe 


DERRIS, Ine. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Of High Quality 





v4 Dependable Source of 


Wecoline Distilled Fatty Acids have met highest speci- 
fications for Purity since 1930. Metal contamination 


completely avoided by modern Stainless Steel equip- 


ment. 


Weeoline specializes in such distilled fatty acids as: 


COCOANUT—LINSEED—SOYA—TALLOW 


and in addition such special fractions as: 


CAPRIC—LAURIC—WHITE OLEIC 


Wecoline can also supply Twitchell Split Fatty Acids. 


"' Qo A Lt WW adi, Qinat"” 


WECOLINE DIVISION 


E.F. DREW & 


BOONTON a 








EDIBLE and INDUSTRIAL 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 





Co., Inc. 


Jer Kose Che 


BUTYL PHENYL ACETATE 


Excellent in Rose Odors and 
Floral Odors generally 


Has fruity, floral characteristics 


and is very stable 


Economical to use and there is still 


an ample supply 


TOM at ics 
GENERAL DRUG 


Song 


LWLALOUN 
COMPANY 


644 Pacific St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
9 S. Clinton St., Chicago 1019 Elliott St., W., Windsor, Ont. 
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100% thorough job of 






















351 Atlantic Avenue 





DULA MFG. CO. INC. 


Manufacturers to the Wholesale Trade Only 







With steam serving both 
as an ingredient and as 
a force, the insecticide 


. . thus guoronteeing o 


pest extermination. Com- 
pletely enclosed heating 
element. Operates from 
any electric outlet. No 
fire hazord. Current shuts 
off automatically when 
water level drops below 
the level of the heoting 
element. 


A. C. ONLY 













Write Today for Com- 
plete Details, Prices 
and Descriptive Litera 

ture. 
























Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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harmless simulated odors closely re- 
sembling the five major gases, a blower 
for group dissemination, an instruction 
chart and a cleaning fluid to remove 
remaining odors. The purpose of the 
kit is to familiarize gas instructors and 
their groups with the odors of war 
gases. Kits will be distributed gratis 
to accredited instructors. 
ee 

Chinch Bug Control 

Midwestern farmers are this 
year making use of a new insecticide 
for combatting chinch bugs. Two 
years of experimental testing were de- 
voted to development of the product 
at the Illinois Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Urbana, Ill., under the direc- 
tion of W. P. Flint, chief entomologist 
of the station. A chemical company, 
not identified in the official announce- 
ment, has the contract for manu- 
facture of the insecticide and the 
Adams County Shipping Association, a 
farmers’ cooperative organization at 
Quincy, Ill., is under contract to han- 
dle distribution for Illinois, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Missouri and Indiana. 
Farmers are being instructed to place 
orders through their county farm ad- 
The product, called “dinitro 
dust,” is a substitute for creosote for- 


visers. 


merly used in chinch bug barriers but 
now unavailable. It is said to kill the 
pests where creosote merely repelled 
them. The dust is placed in shallow 
ditches around fields and the bugs die 
within two hours after crawling 
through it. It is applied at the rate of 
one pound to a linear rod. Users are 
warned to avoid inhaling it because it 
has injurious effects on the lungs and 
also causes skin irritations if it gets on 
the body. 
. 

Report Roach Powder Tests 

Improved dust mixtures for 
controlling German cockroaches were 
discussed by J. E. Dewey in an article 
in the April, 1942, issue of the Jour- 
nal of Economic Entomology. The 
article is based on a thesis: “The Rela- 
tive Effectiveness of Dust Mixtures 
Against the German Cockroach,” com- 
pleted by Mr. Dewey at the University 
of Tennessee. The purpose of the tests 
mentioned in the paper was to find 


roach powders that would be more 
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Construction of National Can Corporation's new Chicago plant has 
recently been completed. This latest link in National Can’s ex- 
panding chain of modern plants, is located at 600 West 51st Street. 


effective, less hazardous and less expen- 
sive than mixtures of sodium fluoride 
and pyrethrum. 

Laboratory studies on the rela- 
tive effectiveness of dust mixtures 
against the German cockroaches were 
conducted with 41 different 


rials. The average time required for a 


mate- 


deposit of 0.81 milligrams per square 
centimeter of sodium fluoride to kill 
adult females was the basis for com- 
parison. The results indicated that first 
instar nymphs are least resistant to 
sodium fluoride and in order of increas- 
ing resistance are the second, third, 
fourth and fifth instar nymphs, adult 
males and females, and sixth and sev- 
enth instar male and sixth and seventh 
instar female nymphs. 

Aluminum oxide, bauxite, and 
Anderson’s Clay, which have antidotal 
properties for sodium fluoride, were 
found to accelerate the toxic action of 
sodium fluoride on the German roach. 
A powder containing 1.4 per cent 
pyrethrum extract (2 per cent pyreth- 
rins), 4 per cent sodium fluoride, 6 
per cent lubricating oil and an 89 per 
cent pyrophyllite mixed in gasoline and 
dried gave a knockdown of all roaches 
treated and was nearly as effective as 
pyrethrum-sodium fluoride, 25:75 or 
50:50. 
pyrophyllite 


Pyrethrum - sodium fluoride- 
(12.5: 25: 62.5) was 
about as effective as pyrethrum-sodium 
fluoride, 25:75 or 50:50. Sodium 
fluoride-2, 4-dinitro-6 -cyclo-hexyl - 
phenol (50:50) produced leg paralysis 
of the roaches treated and was as effec- 
tive as sodium fluoride pyrethrum. 
Sodium fluoride-borax (50:50) killed 
the roaches more quickly than sodium 


SOAP 


fluoride alone. Sodium fluoride-borax 
(10:90) was slightly more effective 
Freshly 
hydrated lime greatly accelerated the 


than sodium fluoride alone. 


toxicity of sodium fluoride, but it was 
found to be of questionable value as an 
activator for sodium fluoride in roach 


powders owing to carbonation which 


takes place readily upon its exposure 
to air. It was also determined that 
males are more susceptible than fe- 
males to all the dusts tested. 


. 


Control of the Firebrat 

Rotenone and derris are toxic 
and repellent to the firebrat, Ther- 
Toxicity 
from contact action. The repellent 
effect of rotenone-bearing materials 


mobia domestica. results 


may arise from poisoning by contact 
with rotenone. A dust prepared by 
incorporating derris to 1 per cent of 
rotenone in talc, clay, bentonite, etc., 
should be useful for protecting books, 
documents, paper and fabrics from 
attack by this insect. C. H. Richard- 
son and E. J. Seiferle. J. Econ. 
Entomol. 34, 860-1. 


——— 


Head Louse Control 

Preparations suitable for head 
louse control are: 25 per cent lauryl 
thiocyanate in high-boiling paraffin 
oil; 50 per cent “Lethane 384 Special” 
in paraffin oil; and derris cream. The 
latter is a solution of derris extract 
in castor oil, emulsified with lanette 
wax to make a cream containing 1 
per cent of rotenone and 7 per cent 
of derris extract. Manufacturing 
Chemist 13, 93 (1942). 
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Special 
Offerings of 













SOAP MACHINERY 





leg 


SOAP POWDER MILLS 
Sizes 10A and 14 








Newman’s BRAND NEW 
Steel Steam Jacketed 
SOAP CRUTCHERS 

Sizes 1,000 to 10,000 Ibs. 





tion. 








4 JONES AUTOMATIC 
combination laundry and 
toilet soap presses. All com- 
plete and in perfect condi- 








INVESTIGATE 
THESE SPECIAL 


BARGAINS 









Johnson Automatic Soap 





Chip Filling, Weighing 






and Sealing Machines 
for 2 Ib. and 5 Ib. Pack- 


ages guaranteed in per- 








fect condition. 
























1051 WEST 35th STREET, CHICAGO 








ADDITIONAL REBUILT SOAP MACHINERY 








Single screw soap plodders 
with 6, 8, 10 or 12 inch screws. 


All completely rebuilt and 
unconditionally guaranteed. 










2 Automatic Power Soap Cutting Tables. 





All used equipment rebuilt in our own shops and guaranteed first class condition. 


H-A, 1500, 3000, 4000, 5000 Ibs. capac- 
ity. Steam Jacketed Crutchers. 


Dopp Steam Jacketed Crutchers, 1000, 
1200, 1500 Ibs. and 800 gals. capacity. 

Ralston Automatic Soap Presses, 

Scouring Soap Presses. 

Empire State, Dopp & Crosby Foot 
Presses. 

2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 roll Granite Toilet 
Soap Mills. 

H-A 4 and 5 roll Steel Mills. 

H-A Automatic and Hand-Power slab- 
bers. 

Proctor & Schwartz Bar Soap Dryers. 

Blanchard No. 10-A and No. 14 Soap 
Powder Mills. 

J. H. Day Jaw Soap Crusher. 

H-A 6, 8 and 10 inch Single Screw 
Plodders. 

Allbright-Nell 10 inch Plodders. 

Filling and Weighing Machine for 
Flakes, Powders, ete. 

Steel Soap frames, all sizes. 

Steam Jacketed Soap Remelters. 

Automatic Soap Wrapping Machines. 

Glycerin Evaporators, Pumps. 


Send us a list of your surplus equipment— 
we buy separate units or complete plants. 


NEWMAN TALLOW & SOAP MACHINERY COMPANY 


Our Forty Years Soap Experience Can Help Solve Your Problems 


Say you saw it in SOAP! 





Sperry Cast Iron Square Filter Presses, 
10, 12, 18, 24, 30 and 36 inch. 


Perrin 18 inch Filter Press with 
Jacketed Plates. 

Gedge-Gray Mixers, 25 to 6000 lbs. 
capacity, with and without Sifter 
Tops. 

Day Grinding and Sifting Machinery. 

Schultz-O’Neill Mills. 

Day Pony Mixers. 

Gardiner Sifter and Mixer. 

Proctor & Schwartz large roll Soap 
Chip Dryers complete. 

Doll Steam Jacketed Soap Crutchers, 
1000, 1200 and 1350 lbs. capacity. 

Day Taleum Powder Mixers. 

All types and sizes—Tanks and Kettles. 

Ralston and H-A Automatic Cutting 
Tables. 

Soap Dies for Foot and Automatic 
Presses. 

Broughton Soap Powder Mixers. 

Williams Crutcher and Pulverizer. 

National Filling and Weighing Ma- 
chines. 





Phone Yards 3665-3666 


Completely 
Rebuilt! 
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FOSTER D. SNELL, Inc. 


Our staff of chemists. engineers 
and bacteriologists with labora- 
tories for analysis, research. physi- 
cal testing and bacteriology are 
prepared to render you 

Every Form of Chemical Service 


313 Washington St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Soaps © Waxes © Polishes 
Detergents » Disinfectants 


Research 


Analysis 


Formula Development 


Hochstadter Laboratories 
254 West 31st St., New York City 


ALAN PORTER LEE, Inc. 


Contracting & Consulting Engineers 


Design and Construction of Equipment 

and Plants for Producing and Process- 

ing Fats, Oils, Soaps and Related 
Products 


136 Liberty St... New York 


Cable Address: “ALPORTLE”, New York 











H. A. SEIL, Ph.D. E. B. Putt, Ph.C., B.Se. 


SEIL, PUTT & RUSBY, Inc. 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists 


Specialists in the Analysis of Organic In- 
secticides, Pyrethrum Flowers, Derris Root, 
Barbasco, or Cube Root—Their Concentrates 

and Finished Preparations 
DRUGS—ESSENTIAL OILS — SOAP 


16 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


PATENTS——TRADE MARKS 


All cases submitted given personal 
attention 

Form “Evidence of Conception” with 

instructions for use and “Schedule of 

Government and Attorneys’ Fees” 


Free. 


Lancaster, Allwine & Rommel 
PATENT LAW OFFICES 
Suite 402, Bowen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 














Stillwell and Gladding, Inc. 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists 


Members Association of Consulting 


Chemists and Chemical Engineers 


130 Cedar St., New York City 








SKINNER & SHERMAN, INC, 


246 Stuart Street Boston, Mass. 


Bacteriologists and Chemists 


Disinfectants tested for Phenol Co- 
efficient. Toxicity Index deter- 
mined by chick embryo method of 
Salle. Antiseptics tested by agar 
cup plate and other standard meth- 
ods, 


Chemical Analyses and Tests of All 
Kinds 
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CLASSIFIED 


Positions Wanted 


Soap Expert, 14 years experi- 
ence, wishes position as_ chief 
chemist in charge of production or 
research. Address Box No. 336, 
care Soap & Sanitary Chemicals. 


Insecticide Man—20 years’ ex- 
perience in pyrethrum, rotenone, 
and other raw materials. Knows 
insecticide industry thoroughly. 
Good record; best references; de- 
sides position with raw material 
house. Address Box No. 356, care 
Soap & Sanitary Chemicals. 


Soap Maker — Experienced in 
the manufacture of potash and 
soda textile soaps, all types. Plant 
located in Philadelphia. State ex- 
perience and salary expected. 
Address Box No. 363, care of Soap 
& Sanitary Chemicals. 


Say you saw it in SOAP! 





Soaps — Vegetable and 
Animal Fats — Glycerine 


— Detergents 


Analysis Research Consultation 


H. P. TREVITHICK, Chief Chemist 
New York Produce Exchange 


2 Broadway New York 











Soapmaker and Chemist with 
long experience making all kinds 
of soaps; glycerine recovery, etc. 
Can take full charge of plant. Ad- 
dress Box No. 364, care Soap & 
Sanitary Chemicals, 


Positions Open 


Chemist Wanted — Wanted by 
large manufacturer in Canada— 
man who has had experience in 
household and chemical special- 
ties. Good opportunity for right 
man. Give full details, references, 
etc. Address Box No. 370, care 
Soap & Sanitary Chemicals. 


Soap Maker and Superinten- 
dent for liquid and oil soap manu- 
facturer. Knowledge of disinfec- 
tants desirable. Progressive sound 
company. Must be able to assume 
full responsibility including labor. 
State full experience, salary re- 
quired. Address Box No. 369, care 
Soap & Sanitary Chemicals. 
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PECK’S 
FLOOR SOAPS 


No. 955 VARNISHALL SCRUB 





A four-star floor scrub soap .. . ®* high soap content 





. ®non-alkaline . . . *a suspension cleaner. . . 
*Safe on any surface . . , packed in 15, 30, and 55 


gal. drums, 5 and 10 gal. tins. 







One of a full line of Sanitary Specialties 
manufactured by PECK 


for sanitary specialists. 











— —_ 


5224-40 NORTH 2nd ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
NEW YORK . . . . KANSAS City 


> \PrRooucis COMPANY / 


Everything in Soaps, Disinfectants, Waxes, Etc. 


MIRVAL 


CRESYLIC ACID 


HIGH BOILING 
TAR ACIDS 


NAPHTHALENE 


TAR ACID 
CREOSOTE OIL 


MIR VALE 
MI 


CAL CO. LTD. 
E 


LD. YORKS. 
GLAND 






























Greenwood 























We announce development of new type soap 
colors 


PYLAKLORS 


They have good fastness to alkali, light, 
tin, ageing. 









The following shades are already available: 










Bright Green Dark Brown 
Olive Green Palm Green 
Yellow Golden Brown 
True Blue Violet 








lt will pay you to send 





for testing samples. 









PYLAM PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists, Importers, Exporters 
799 Greenwich St. New York City 
Cable Address: “I’ylamco” 
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with Consolidated 
Rebuilt Machinery 







ON PACIFIC COAST 
1—Dopp Vertical jacketed Soap Crutcher, 15007. 
4—Ralston Automatic Soap Presses | 
5—Pkge. Machy. Co. Soap Wrapping Machines, Type | 

Nl, adjustable. 

2—Crosby Foot Presses. 
1—Dunning Soap Amalgamator, 15004. 
1—14” x 8” belt driven Vacuum Pump. 


AT BUFFALO, N. Y. 
80—Assorted Bronze Soap Dies. 

AT OUR NEWARK SHOPS 
1—6-knife Soap Chipper, 15”. 
2—Hersey 12007 Horizontal Unjacketed Crutchers. 
1—Houchin-Aiken 1200% Perfection Vertical Soap 

Crutcher. 

1—#10A Blanchard Mill. 
1—Parablock Foot Press, with sliding die and hopper. 
1—Jones Vertical Automatic Soap Press. 
1—Sargent 60” x 72” Soap Chill Roll. 


Send us your inquiries 



























CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


15-21 PARK ROW <¥ NEW YORK, N. Y 


BArclay 7-0609 Cable Address: Equipment 
We buy your idle Machinery—Send us a list. 
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Salesmen: Position open for 
salesman with large Eastern 
petroleum and chemical concern. 
Territory open several Midwest- 
ern states. College education and 
experience in chemical industry 
preferred. Permanent position. 
Excellent opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Straight salary, plus 
car and expenses. Replies will be 
treated in strictest confidence. 
Address Box No. 360, care Soap & 
Sanitary Chemicals. 


Liquid Soap Dispensers: Manu- 
facturer desires salesman calling 
on jobbing trades to handle out- 
standing line of Soap Dispensers. 
Address Box No. 362, care Soap & 
Sanitary Chemicals. 


Soap Maker and Superinten- 
dent Wanted: Old established 
firm on Pacific Coast. State all 
particulars about yourself in first 
letter. Address Box No. 361, care 
Soap & Sanitary Chemicals. 


Chemist—Male: Analytical and 
research. Experienced in waxes, 
soaps and polishes. Capable of 
developing formula to meet Gov- 
ernment Specifications and Indus- 
trial Products. Take charge of 
Laboratory with _ progressive 
Manufacturer. Modern Equip- 
ment. Splendid Opportunity. Give 
full information and ‘phone. Re- 
plies treated in strictest confi- 
dence. Address Box No. 359, care 
Soap & Sanitary Chemicals. 


Insecticide Technical Man 
Wanted by well-known manufac- 
turer of insect spray materials. 
Preferably entomologist or chem- 
ist with several years practical 
experience in the household in- 
secticide field. Give full details, 
salary, etc., in confidence to Box 
No. 367, care Soap & Sanitary 
Chemicals. 


Miscellaneous 


_ Wanted: Sales outlets by manu- 
facturer of High Quality Indus- 
trial Powdered Hand Soap and 
Cleaners to cover territories 
throughout United States. Prefer 
firms or individuals experienced 
in these products and acquainted 
with consumers. Jobbing or 
straight commission basis. Ad- 
dress Box No. 357, care Soap & 
Sanitary Chemicals. 
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For Sale: Houchin-Aiken Foot 
Presses; 600 and 1500 lb. Soap 
Frames; Cutting Tables; Plod- 
ders, 12 x 30 and 16 x 40 Three 
Roll Water Cooled Steel Mills; 4 
Roll Stone Mills; Dryers; Chip- 
pers; Powder Fillers; Mixers; 
Grinders; Filter Presses; Disc 
Filters ; Pumps, etc. Send for Soap 
Bulletin No. 402. Stein Equip- 


ment Corp., 426 Broome Street, 
New York City. 


For Sale: 1—8 Roll Tandem 
Soap Mill; 4—Foote Power Soap 
Presses; 1—Jones Pin Die Press; 
I1—Ideal Amalgamator; 3—Soap 
Cutting Tables; 2—Slabbers; 
Blanchard Soap Powder Mills; 
Filter Presses, 12 in. to 36 in. 
square; Kettles, 50 to 2500 gal.; 
Filling, Labeling and Wrapping 
Machines; Pumps, Tanks, ete. 
“Cash Buyers of your Surplus 
Equipment.” Brill Equipment 
Corporation, 183 Varick Street, 
New York City. 


Will Purchase Immediately — 
Pneumatic Packaging Machine, 
used for chips, powder, cleanser ; 
also dry mixers, chip dryers, 
crutchers, and automatic soap 
press. Address Box No. 365, care 
Soap & Sanitary Chemicals. 


Floor Brushes — We manufac- 
ture a very complete line. Cata- 
logue sent upon request. Flour 
City Brush Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., or Pacific Coast 
Brush Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Cresylic Acid for sale—Inquire 
William D. Neuberg Company, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. Telephone LExington 2- 
3324. 


For Sale: Profitable mail order 
soap business which markets 
The Physicians’ and Surgeons’ 
Operated continuously 
since 1882—Average profits during 
past five years over $15,000 per 
year—Company does no manufac- 
turing and owns no physical as- 
sets, except current inventories 
—Letter stating terms and con- 
ditions of offer and form of 
sealed bid will be forwarded on 
request—Bids will be opened Sep- 
tember 10, 1942—The right to re- 
ject all bids is reserved — This 
notice is not an offer for sale or 
prospectus. Address Box No. 358, 
care Soap & Sanitary Chemicals. 


Soap 


Say you saw it in SOAP! 


Steel Tank for Sale: 7/16” steel 
plate, welded, dish bottom and 
top, 10 feet in diameter by 12 feet 
high, with 18” manhole on top and 
6” bottom outlet, mounted on 
four steel legs. Capable of hold- 
ing 29 inches vacuum. Condition 
as good as new. Was used for ex- 
perimental runs for spraying soap 
powder. Also fitted with peep 
hole. Also have 20 tanks of vari- 
ous shapes and sizes: Round, 
ovular, rectangular and jacketted. 
Send for list. Located 20 miles 
from New York. Address Box No. 
368, care of Soap & Sanitary Chem- 
icals. 


For Sale—Clean open steel ket- 
tle six feet diameter by three feet 
deep, dished boilerhead bottom, 
capacity 640 gallons. Reversing 
mixer, motor driven, instantly set 
at any point from center to side- 
wall, removable entirely in a 
minute. Creative Chemical Com- 
pany. 4618 Friendship Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Purchase obsolete cans, 
plain or lithographed. Also job 
lots of bottles and caps. Mail 
samples and particulars to A.M.R. 
Chemical Co., Inc., 985 East 35th 
Street, Brooklyn, a ee. 


Will 


. 


Kerosene-Rotenone Spray 

Some of the problems attending 
use of kerosene-rotenone sprays in the 
control of red scale on citrus fruits are 
discussed by Walter Ebeling, Citrus 
Experiment Station, Riverside, Calif., 
in the May, 1942, issue of The Cali- 
fornia Citrograph. Rather extensive 
trials have been made of kerosene- 
rotenone sprays at dosages ranging from 
8 to 10 per cent. Results varied from 
highly satisfactory kills which gave 
marked improvement of scale control 
to results which were unsatisfactory, 
particularly on the fruit. Trees most 
susceptible to injury appear to be those 
between the ages of five and twelve 
years. Mounding of earth about the 
trunks before spraying, followed by re- 
moval after the spray application, was 
found to be desirable to prevent injury 
to the bark beneath the soil line. Ex- 
periments with kerosene containing a 
solute that greatly reduces rate of pene- 
tration into the bark also offer promise. 
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... Offical Test Insecticide 


TOCKS of the 1942 Official Test Insecticide are available 
for immediate shipment from the office of this Association. The 
1942 O.T.1. is required for all current testing and grading of fly 
sprays by the official Peet-Grady Method. The 1942 O.T.I. will 
remain official until June 1, 1943. 


Directions for use of the O.T.|. and the technique of the Peet- 
Grady Method are given in a booklet, a copy of which is included 
in each carton of O.T.| 


The O.T.I. is available at $5.00 per dozen bottles, plus shipping 
costs, to members of this Association. To non-members, there is 
an additional service charge of $1.00 per dozen bottles. Single 
bottles are $1.00 each. Check with order is required 


v 


Vational = ow of 
Sn secticide ix Disinfectant Manufacturers, .™ 


110 East 42nd Street 





OFFICERS 





President JoHNn Curtett, McCormick & Co., Baltimore 
First Vice-President H. A. Netson, Chemical Supply Co., Cleveland 
Second Vice-President Gorpon M. Barrp, Baird & McGuire, Inc., 

Holbrook, Mass. 
Treasurer JouHN Powe 1, John Powell & Co., New York 


Secretary H. W. Hamitton, White Tar Co. of N. J., Kearny, N. J. 
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announcement in 1942 SOAP BLUE BOOK 


* For further details see 


\merican-British Chemical Supplies 
an Standard Mfg. Co. 
Hocking Glass Corp 

Products, Inc 


*Baird & McGuire, Inc 
sarrett Co ‘ 

Bobrick Mig Co 

*Breuer Electric Mig. Co. 
Buckingham Wax Corp.. 


Chemical Supply Co 

John A. Chew, Inc... 

*Antoine Chiris Co. ; cy 
*Columbia Chemical Division. 
Compagnie Parento 
*Consolidated Products Co.. 
*Continental Can Co... 

Cowles Detergent Co. 
*Crown Can Co.. 


*Davies-Young Soap Co. 
| 
Diamond Alkali Co 
*Dodge & Olcott Co. 

*Dow Chemical Co.. 

E. F. Drew & Co 

P. R. Dreyer Inc 

Dula Mfg. Co... waeve 
*E. I. du Pont de Nemours. 


*Eastern Industries 
Emery Industries, Inc 


Federal Tool Corp.. 
*Federal Varnish Co. 
*Felton Chemical Co.. 
Fezandie & Sperrle. 
*Firmenich & Co........ 
Franklin Research Co.. 
Anthony J. Fries. Be 
Fritzsche Brothers, Inc.. 
*Fuld Brothers 

*General Drug Co 

*R Gesell, inc... . ° 
*Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc. 
*James Good, Inc. 

A. Gross & Co. 

Haag Laboratories, Inc. 

W. C. Hardesty Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
*Hochstadter Laboratories 

R. M. Hollingshead Corp... 
*Hooker Electrochemical Co.. 
*Houchin Machinery Co.... 
Huber Machine Co.. 

*Hysan Products Co. 


lt lustrial Chemical Sales Division 
W. Va. Pulp & Paper Co.. 
*Innis-Speiden & Co.. 
Interstate Color Co 
\. Jones & Co. 
Ken-Ya-Py¢ 
*Koppers Co 


Kranicl 


Lancaster, Allwine & Rommel 


Every effort is made to keep this index free of errors, 
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116 

_ 83 

. Back Cover 


76, 86 
104 
June 
116 


108 
July 
July 

14 
64 

122 
July 
July 

42 


/ 
; 118 
.2nd Cover 


.Front Cover, 84 


44 
118 
50 
118 
4, 80 


July 


60 


June 
106 
..10, 72 
114 
July 
104 
July 


Facing 96 
52 


121 


*A. P. Lee C : 
*J. M. Lehmann Co. 
Geo. Lueders & Co.. 


Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc.... 
Manufacturing Chemist 

Maryland Glass Corp.. 
*McCormick & Co..... : 
McLaughlin Gormley King Co.. 
Michigan Alkali Co.. 

Mirvale Chem. Co.. ; 
Monsanto Chemical Corp. 


National Can Co..... se dials 

Newman Tallow & Soap nam 
*Niagara Alkali Co.. Bet. 80 and 81 
Norda Essential Oil & Chemical Co. - : 48 


*Orbis Products Co. ; : , , ‘ ; ami 77 


Pecks Products Co.. : ‘ ce ae 
*S. B. Penick & Co.. $ .Facing 97 
*Pennsylvania Refining Co.. =f July 
Petroleum Specialties, Inc 

Philadelphia Quartz Co.... . 

*Pittsburgh Coal Carbonization Co.. 

*Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.. 

H. K. Porter Co.... 

*John Powell & Co... 

R. J. Prentiss & Co. 

*Proctor & Schwartz, Inc.. 

Pumice Corp. of Am.. 

*Pylam Products Co.. 


*Reilly Tar & Chemical Co.. 
*Rohm & Haas Co... 


*C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp. 
Schimmel & Co.......... 
*. Es Schundler & Co.. 
Seil, Putt & Rusby. 

*Skinner & Sherman. 

*Foster D Snell. . 

*I.. Sonneborn Sons. 

*Solvay Sales Corp.. 
Standard Silicate Co.. 
Stillwell & Gladding 

*Stokes & Smith Co. 


*Tar & Chem. Division Koppers Co.. 
Harry P. Trevithick. 


Facing 96 
1 
Jos. Turner & Co padi 7 . 32 


*Uncle Sam Chemical Co : July 
Ungerer & Co.... Bere .3rd Cover 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. Bet. 6 and 7 
Universal Chemical Corp.. ‘ July 


Van Ameringen-Haebler, Inc 15, 81 
J. LS) ee : eon . July 
*Albert Verley and Co 46 


*Warner Chemical Co... ; . July 
*T. F. Washburn Co........ , “eee June 
*Welch, Holme & Clark Co.... — 
*White Tar Co. of N. J....... Fr .Facing 96 
Whittaker, Clark & Daniels ; oor 66 
Whitmire Research Corp.... , June 
*Woburn Degreasing Co. , . 68 


York Chemica! Co.. i : 114 


hut no responsibility is assumed for any omissions. 
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. and ajter all the money we spent to make him big and 
strong, Cuthbert, who'd think hed kick off so soon after we 
quits advertising?” 


ELL-KNOWN today, unknown tomorrow! 

That's life. And even the best-known trade 
mark and firm name in the world cannot long sur- 
vive without the life-giving stimulus of regular adver- 
tising. Old man experience tells us that an untimely 
end has been the lot of many a trade brand whose 
proud owners thought otherwise. And in the light 
of present upset world conditions, eclipse of any 
trade brand may well be sudden and complete. 


Now, in the field of soap products, insecticides, 
disinfectants and other sanitation and chemical spe- 
cialties, we believe that you can best avoid the 
danger of a “‘rest-in-peace” label through the use of 
regular advertising space in 


SOAP and Sanitary Chemicals 


254 WEST 31st STREET NEW YORK 


| Bureau 
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HINGS have been popping a mile 

a minute over the past month 
orders, restrictions, freezes, etc. If you 
turn your back for five minutes, you 
miss something! 


% 


Why does soap deserve all this 
special attention from Washington? 
The first order yet issued by O.P.A, 
freezing size and quality of any com- 
modity,—Commodity Practices Regu- 
lation No. 1,—applied to soap. When 
it comes to Government attention, soap 


certainly seems to attract the spotlight. 


* ce 


If reports from industrial areas 
are a criterion, there is developing a 
healthy demand for these protective 
hand pastes which are applied by fac- 
tory workers in advance and ease the 
later removal of grime. Women work- 
ers in plants are reputed to account 


for the stimulus to this demand. 


te 


A special deal and free-goods 
offer is noted on the mid-west horizon 9 
in connection with two well-knowa 
soap products. We thought that any 
such were out for the duration, but 
our guess was wrong. Maybe soap 
sales have dropped off more than we 
figured. q 


After the advance rumblings 4 
few weeks back as to the imminent 
possibility of oil and fat rationing for 
industrial purposes, there have been n0 
further official Washington statements 
on the possibility of such a develop- 
ment. The soap industry has also 
noted with encouragement that waft- 
ings several months back as to poe 
sible necessity of limiting glycerin con 
tent of finished soaps have not up @ 
this point passed the point of off-stage 
whispers. Perhaps further government 
study has disclosed the fact that oil 
and fat, as well as glycerin stocks 
are ample at the moment to make such 


restrictive orders unnecessary. 
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UNCO LILACENA ... a moder- 
ately priced lilac-type perfume oil 
with a wide range of uses... 


UNCO LILACENA ... for the in- 
expensive perfuming of fly sprays and 
other liquid insecticides where true 
flower character and excellent cover- 
ing power are wanted, a very light 
but effective odor at low cost... 


UNCO LILACENA... an inexpen- 
sive base for lilac or similar floral 
odors used in powders, toilet waters, 
shampoos, liquid soaps and creams... 


Let us send you a sample to try out 
in your fly spray, liquid soap, sham- 
poo, or other product where a light, 
flowery perfume is required but 
where you are limited as to cost. 
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READY TO SERVE YOU 


Whatever your requirements in the field of perfume and deodorant 
oils, our factory and laboratories are fully able to service them. All 
of our products are designed and produced with a complete 
understanding of the job each one has to perform. That means 
they are thoroughly tested in the finished type of product 
for which you intend to use them. If the product you 
manufacture calls for a perfume or deodorizer, let 
us help you select the proper one for your 
asede. We will be glad to submit 
samplesand prices for your 
consideration. 


—— _ 


Rea ee 


AROMATIC PRODUCTS, Inc. 


15 East 30th Street, NewYork Factory: Springdale, Conn 
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